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A NEWSPAPER AFFAIR. 


‘Orvice oF THE BLUE EAGLE HERALD, 
ZuN1 County, Arizona Ty. 


Address all communications to the Editor, except those enclosing subscriptions, advertisemente, 
etc., which should be sent to the Business Manager. AU letters regarded as strictly confi- 


dential, if stamp is enclosed for reply. 
Arizona Ty., Aug. 19, 188-. 


EAR SIR yes the receipt of your letter of the 13th 
inst., we have to say that the Blue Eagle Herald is not run in 
the interests of any clique or party, and your enclosure of check on 
Farley & Pomeroy, of Tucson, for fifty dollars, is herewith returned, 
We are not aware of just the exact spot “where it will do the most 
good,” and therefore cannot conscientiously assume the responsibility of 
placing it. Doubtless you will find other journals whose information 
on this point is greater than ours, and whose habits of absorption extend 
to contributions from the local nominee for constable up to the aspirant 
for Congressional honors. As you seem to desire the office of Territorial 

Delegate, suppose you hunt them up? 

Very respt. yours, ” 
Hankineron & 
To RicHarp L. TREMAINE, 
DEADHEAD, A. Ty. 


DEADHEAD, A. Ty., , Aug. 28, 188-, 


Gemaeuiiesd am in receipt of your favor of the 19th inst., and 


am much vairpiibeil at its contents. I presumed, of course, that you 
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would appreciate my little pleasantry in requesting you to place my . 
check “ where it would do the most good,” and if you approved of my 
candidacy that you might return value for value by ventilating my real" 
or supposed merits in your able sheet. If nominated, may I not hope | 
to have your support in the coming campaign, which will be a very hot — 
one? I shall be pleased to place any facts concerning my record and — 
fitness for the position at your disposal. 
Very truly yours 
RicHarpD L, TREMAINE. 
To Harrineaton & Levi, Eds., etc. 


BLUuE EaG te, A. Ty., Sept. 7, 188-. 


Dear Srr,—In reply to your letter of the 28th ult., we have to say 
that the intellect of the editor of this paper did not grasp your “ little 
pleasantry,” and would not have appreciated it if it had. We are able, 
however, to recognize bribery under any guise, and the pill is none the 
more palatable because sugar-coated. We shall take much pleasure in 
ventilating your “ record” as already known to us. 

Yours, etc., 

Harrineton & LEv1. 
To R. L. TREMAINE, etc. 


From the Blue Eagle Herald of September 8. 


The hitherto successful attempts of the Herald to remain an inde- 
pendent paper, and not subservient to any party or faction in the Terri- 
tory, in spite of many luring bribes and offers, have been, we trust, 
fully appreciated by our readers ; and we were beginning to congratu- 
late ourselves on our recognized position of independence, when these 

- dreams were rudely dispelled by the probable Democratic nominee for 
Delegate, one R. L. Tremaine, a resident of that resort of outlaws an ~ 
robbers appropriately known as Deadhead. He has openly sought « 
purchase our influence and support by his check for fifty dollars ; but 
we remailed the same to him instanter, with a pretty frank expression 
of our views as to his conduct, which we trust was pointed enough to 
penetrate even his hide. It might as well be understood right now that 
the Herald cannot be bought, and will remain firm in its advocacy of 
honest men and measures. 

Col. Trautman, who will undoubtedly be renominated by the 
Republicans, is a gentleman and a man, and we feel sure that the intel- 
ligent and respectable elements in both parties will unite and secure his 
re-election. The futile attempt of certain papers to fix on him the 
stigma of having shot Bill Monterey with a toy-pistol has been ex- 
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ploded by our courageous contemporary, the Montezwma Tribune, which 
published a complete denial in its issue of last Saturday, furnished by 
Bill himself, who says it was a 44 Smith & Wesson, and that he was 
looking for the colonel on that very day with a double-barrelled shot- 
gun. He adds that he regards Col. Trautman as a perfect gentleman, 
which we know him to be. 

It is sad to reflect that Tremaine must wntiitin to live in Arizona, 
but it is probable he will, unless a vigilance committee can be found to 
translate him hence. That he will ultimately figure prominently at one 
of these pleasant necktie-parties there can be no doubt. 


From the Deadhead Gazette of September 15, headed 


ANOTHER KICKER. 


It was to be expected that when so distinguished a gentleman and 
jurist as our fellow-townsman, Judge Tremaine, consented to allow his 
name to be used in connection with the Democratic nomination for 
Delegate, some disgruntled tender-foot, as an exponent of the “cul- 
chaw” of the bean-eating imbeciles of the Atlantic coast, would elevate 
his gentle bray in opposition to him, an expectation which has been 
fulfilled by the low-lived scoundrels running the Blue Eagle Herald. 
In our opinion, the editors of that puerile and malicious sheet ought to 
be put in jail for libel, and we are greatly mistaken if Judge Tremaine 
doesn’t send them there before the year is out. Not content with 
charging him with attempted bribery of their influence and support, a 
charge intended to mislead somebody into a belief that they have influ- 
ence, they indulge in insinuations only punishable at the hands of an 
outraged people, armed with a stout lariat. It would be mistaken 
clemency to institute criminal proceedings against such a vile pair of 
horse-thieves and liars, and, if any of Judge Tremaine’s friends should 
‘ feel disposed to adopt repressive measures, we know where they can find 
rope. 

Levi is a “ sheeny, ” and formerly peddled dry-goods along the old 
Chihuahua trail, and did a thriving business in the sneak-thief line, 
while Harrington is said to wear goggles and be a dude of the first 
water. It is one of the misfortunes of a new country that villains and 
outcasts are often harbored in it. 

Let the curs take warning ! 


DEADHEAD, A. Ty., Sept. 17, 188-. 


GENTLEMEN,—I was astounded at receiving your letter of the 7th 
inst., charging me with an attempt to bribe you, or purchase your aid 
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and influence in exchange for a pecuniary consideration. Were you 
gentlemen more familiar with the management of a political contest in 
the Eastern States, I am sure you would not entertain any false ideas on 
the subject, but would expect some compensation in return for devoting 
a part of your space and attention to my claims for election. Had you 
simply advised me of the fact that you proposed to aid my opponent, 
Col. Trautman, and therefore could not conscientiously side with 
me, I should have felt that in you I would find a relentless but frank 
and open foe. As you did not see fit to do this, and attacked my: char- 
acter, not only in your paper, but in our private correspondence, I have 
directed my attorneys, Messrs. Hayes & Alexander, to institute pro- 
ceedings against you at once, and shall have them pushed to a speedy 
and, I trust, effectual trial. 
Yours truly, 
Ricuarp L, TREMAINE. 

To Harrineaton & LEvI, etc 


From the Blue Eagle Herald of September 21, 188-. 


The contest between Col. Trautman and Tremaine will be very 
warm, and all good citizens should labor hard in the interests of the 
former. How there can be any hesitation on this point the Herald 
cannot see, the merits of the one present such a glaring contrast to 
the deficiencies of the other. Col. Trautman has a walk-over his 
opponent, for which well-wishers of Arizona’s future greatness should 
return thanks. 

The Deadhead Gazette, with its usual fondness for the low and vile, 
is a strong advocate of Tremaine’s, and daily hurls its thunderbolts of 
billingsgate at the heads of all who dare to think otherwise. In its 

_ arrogant course it has even dared to threaten this journal if it ventures 
to oppose its favorite creature. Nevertheless, the Herald will continue | * 
to be found on the side of law and order while it exists, #¢nd the fulmi- 
nations of the braggart and cowardly Gazette frighten no one. Although 
not run according to the approved manner of the mercenary press of the 
Eastern States, or familiar with the management of political struggles 
there, this paper can yet detect the difference between right and wrong, 
either in the political arena or elsewhere. Let the enemies of good 
government beware ! 


BLvuE Eacte, A. Ty., Sept. 22, 188-. 


Srir,—Your communication of the 17th is at hand, and contents 
noted. 
In reply we have to say that it will afford us much pleasure to 
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defend any libel suit in which you are the plaintiff, and in this, perhaps, 
we do not differ so much from the customs of the East. 

We woold: that: it will dod to 
materially increased. thereby. 


We are, sir, 
Your most obt. 


Bive Eacue, A. Ty,,Sept. 22, 188-. 


Dear Frep,—If you only knew what a m have got into here 
lately, I am sure you would pity me. A horrid fellow by the name of 
Tremaine, who is crazy to be Delegate in Congress, wrote me asking my) 
support and enclosing his check for fifty dollars. I returned it to him 
by the next mail, and told him what Y thought of his conduct. He 
then sent me several very impudenf and insulting letters, because I 
came out in favor of his opponent/ Col. Trautman, who, I must con- 
fess, is a drunken old scamp from/Clifton. This Tremaine is a judge, 
or something or other, from Deadhead, and said to be a prominent man 
there. He threatens to sue me for libel, and I suppose will have a 
crowd of sympathizers present at the trial. I may have been too'ready 
to indulge in personalities in the beginning, but you know the rules 
laid down by Professor Graham, of the —— College School of Jour 
nalism 

1. “The era of inidopendent journalism is at hand, and the time for 
founding journals which will dare to oppose wrong and uphold right 
was never more propitious.” 

2. “Never back down from any position once taken, unless clearly 
‘shown to be in the wrong, when the retraction should be full and 
ample.” 

3. “The acts aud lives of ould-be public men are public property, 
and open to unrestricted investigation and comment. The fierce white 
light of truth only offends those whom it exposes, and in time its rays 
will cease to dazzle the eyes of people, ever eager to know what is 
and what is not. Unflinching criticism is the test of courage.” 

4, “The papers of the West are in the right track, their personali- 
ties being inspired by a commendable thirst for knowledge, and marked 
by a fearlessness as unhesitating as it is wholesome.” 

Also, “Our courts have not only declared that true allegations are 
no libel, but even charges founded on apparent fact, such as might de- 
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ceive a prudent and cautious man, cannot be stifled by imprisonment or 
fine.” 

If I have erred, it has been from a too slavish eit iss: 5 i 
sayings ; but all the papers here are more personal than I am, and for 
less cause. Now, what shall Ido? If Levi had any spirit in him,— 
but then he hasn’t, so there is no use in wishing. Won’t your Isindie 
call you out this way soon? I need. your advice so much—an evidence, 
I presume, of my incomplete emancipation from your control. It 
shows I am not as “strong-minded” as you accuse me of being. I 
enjoy my work so much, but almost wish I had avoided personalities 
and paid no attention to this matter beyond returning the check. 

The mines in this vicinity are proving very productive, and the 
Herald’s receipts are always in excess of its expenses. 

Do write me a good long letter, like the dear boy that you are. 
Give my love to Annie and the children. I have a lovely petrifaction 
for Tom to add to his collection. 

Lovingly, your sister, 
3 Kate M. Harrineton. 
To Frep. C. HaRRIneTon, 
New York City. 


New York, Oct. 5, 188-. 


My DEAR SIsTER,—Yours of Sept. 22 was duly received, and I 
don’t wonder you are distressed over your unfortunate attack on Tre- 
maine. Weren’t you a little hasty in reflecting so severely upon his ten- 
der of money for aiding him in his campaign? If on investigation you 
learned that he was a proper person for the place, I do not see why you ~ 
should not have taken his money and given him its worth in adver- 
tising space, always provided you did not differ from him politically. 
Or you might have espoused his cause, if a worthy one, and courteously , 
declined his check at the same time. Had he sent an advertisement of ° 
some mercantile business, I suppose you would have jumped at the 
offer, and in your state of finances it might have been well to do so 
anyway. Between Mr. Tremaine and Col. Trautman, judging from 
your letter, I should say that the choice was decidedly in favor of the 
former. 

Prof. Graham never ran a paper in his life, and his maxims are the 
purest humbug. It will be safe for you to disobey any one of them, and 
act according to the dictates of the strong common sense you naturally 
possess, though you are sometimes a little visionary. The —— College 
School of Journalism, or any similar institution, will always be a failure 
and a snare, in my opinion, and I told you so when you would insist on 
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going there and then quixotically rushing off to your beloved wilder- 
ness and investing all your small means in a printing-office. I do not 
intend to reproach you, but I do think you are too fond of personalities, 
and too prone to indulge in the extravagant assertions peculiar to the 
West. My advice is to pursue as pacific a course as is now possible for 
you, and I will try to see you about Nov. 1. A libel suit is no fun, 
and if you have one you will-be very careful about getting into 
another. 

Don’t be discouraged, my dion or hesitate to back down from any 
position your better judgment tells you is untenable. Couldn’t you in 
some way mollify Tremaine, without a too great sacrifice of your self 
respect? I only throw this out as a suggestion. 

Annie and the children are all well, and all send you much love. 

Affectionately yours, 


P.S.—Have you ever heard of my old friend and chum Dick Tre- 
maine? Perhaps he is a relative of your bugbear. Better find out and 
write me. 


From the Blue Eagle Herald of Oct. 18, 188-. 


Less than a month will see either Trautman or Tremaine selected to 
represent the enlightened people of Arizona in the —th Congress of the 
United States, and we are pleased to notice with how little personal acri- 
mony or mud-slinging the campaign has been so far conducted. Which- 
ever gentleman proves to have a majority of the voters on his side, we 
- believe that our interests will be well looked after; and though our in- 
clinations prompt us to hope that Col. Trautman wil be returned, still 
we must admit that in Judge Tremaine the Democratic party possess a 
tower of strength, and that they have shown more wisdom in their 
choice than in years gone by. May the best man win, is the prayer of 
the Herald. ; 

The noisome drippings from the foul mouth of the Deadhead Ga- 
zette mark the only unpleasant effects of political rivalry, and are beneath 
our notice. It is rumored that the editor of the Gazette is the man who 
robbed the Tucson stage about a year ago and compelled women to 
even give up their wedding-rings, one of the most ruffianly and despi- 
cable acts ever committed on the soil of this Territory. This is only 
rumor, however, and we cannot vouch for its accuracy ; but from what 
we know of the man it seems probable enough. We are told that 
Sheriff Benton will soon take steps to put him where he belongs,—to 
wit, behind the bars. 


A NEWSPAPER AFFAIR. 


From the Deadhead Gazette of Oct. 24, 188-. 
HOOP LA!!! 
Let JUSTICE BE DONE 
THOUGH THE HEAVENS FALL!! 
Tue Eprrors oF THE Blue Eagle Herald 
on THE Roap To Jam! 
THEY ARE SUED FOR LIBEL 
IN THE Sum OF $10,000, BY 
JUDGE TREMAINE. 


As we prophesied in our edition of Sets 15, the calumniators of 
a good man, the myrmidons of the “boodle” ring and corrupt office- 
holding classes, are at last fatally entangled in the meshes of the law. 
Messrs, Levi & Harrington will no longer revile at all that is good and 
pure, or pander to the low instincts and vile tastes of the inhabitants of 
Blue Eagle. Last Saturday they were formally served with the sum- 
mons and complaint in an action brought by Judge Tremaine for defa- 
mation of character, wherein he lays his damages at ten thousand dollars. 
The verdict is of course a foregone conclusion, and when indicted by the 
grand jury, as they soon will be, their criminal tendencies will be effec- 
tually squelched, and the good people of Arizona can again sleep peace- 


fully in their beds, conscious that these plotters against character and 
reputation will vex them no more. 
The full particulars, together with the contents of the plo , 
will be found on the third page of this issue, ' 
Let the good work go on! 


From the Blue Eagle Herald of Oct, 29, 188-. 


Since that representative of the border-ruffians and desperadoes of 
Deadhead, the favorite hero of the scurrilous Gazette, and. the boss 
Greaser of the camp, has screwed his courage up to the point of suing 
us for libel, we have received more assuring letters from our friends in 
Zufii County and elsewhere than we had even hoped for,—conclusive 
proof that our fearless course in the matter had won the approbation of 
good citizens everywhere. The gang of outlaws to which this Tremaine 
belongs, and who seem very proud of him, will probably try to intimi- 
date us on the day of trial, but we warn them now that the attempt, if 
made, will be made in vain, for we shall appear before the judgment- 
seat. armed,—with what, our enemies will learn soon enough for their 
discomfiture. In this connection, let us ask, who robbed Wells & 
Fargo’s Express in Maricopa County the other day? Ha! 
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WESTERN Union TELEGRAPH Co. 


Eactg, A. Ty., Oct. 80, 188-. 
To Frep. C. HARRINGTON, 
care DREXEL & Mor@an, Bankers, NEw York City. 


Can you start at once? Trial down for November 12. Don’t fail 
me, Answer. 
K. M. Harrineton. 


‘ 


15 collect. 


WEsTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co. 


> New York, Nov. 2, 188-. 
To K. M. Harrineton, 
EAGLE, ARIZONA Ty. 
Leave to-night for El Paso. Expect me the 10th. Keep up good 
courage. 
14 paid. 
From the Deadhead Gazette of Nov. 11, 188-. 


Among the many pleasant incidents of the congratulatory serenade 
tendered to the Hon. Richard L. Tremaine, Delegate-elect, last evening 
by his friends and constituents, was a very clever little speech of the 
Hon. Frederick C. Harrington, of New York City, who in response to 
repeated cries of “ Harrington !” “ Harrington !” said that his subject 
was not Harrington, but Tremaine. He then proceeded to give a 
humorous account of how he and our honored townsman had become 
- acquainted at a chicken-dispute in years gone by, where they were both 

students at College, and that the friendship thus successfully 
cemented had never been broken for a moment. In conclusion he 
stated that Arizona had reason to be proud of her next representative 
in the National Legislature, where sterling worth and unusual ability 
always found ready recognition. 

When he sat down the cheering was immense, accompanied by 
shouts of “Go on!” and only subsided when he plead his fatigue from 
the long journey and asked to be excused for the night. If Mr. Har- 
rington could be induced to take up his residence here we do not hesitate 
to assert that his popularity would speedily carry him to the pinnacle 
of political ambition. 

Alas! there are Harringtons and Harringtons, and the vile speci- 
men of that name who edits the Blue Eagle Herald still lives, and 
breathes the pure air of freedom. It is reported that’ the cringing 
sycophant so worked upon the kind feelings of Judge Tremaine that he 
has discontinued his suit for libel, and we suppose the purity of Western 
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journalism must continue to be polluted by the foul language and 
tainted breath of the Blue Eagle Sewer, yelept Herald. Sic semper 


vita est ! 
BLUE EAcuz, A. Ty., Nov. 16, 188-. 


My DEAR ANNIE,—Your letter of the 7th, assuring me that you 
were all well, was thankfully received this morning, and I hasten to 
inform you that Kate’s predicament is not at all serious, and even has 
some elements of humor in it, since the much-dreaded libel suit has 
been withdrawn. I stopped at Deadhead first, as I told you I should, 
and in the person of “that fellow Tremaine” I discovered my old 
friend and college chum Dick Tremaine,—“ Dixey,” as we all called 
him,—who has lived here since 187— and acquired both riches and 


honors. Of course he was glad to see me, and gave me a right royal — 


welcome. I laid the whole matter of Kate’s insanity before him, and 
he at once stopped proceedings against her, and insisted upon coming up 


here with me to apologize in person, though what he had done to apolo- - 


gize for I couldn’t see. Kate has managed to keep it unknown that the 
Harrington of Harrington & Levi is a woman, and from the files of 
some of the other papers in the office I see she has caught it right and 
left, while her own abuse of Tremaine all but got her lynched. She 
was overjoyed to see me, but my introduction of Tremaine struck her 
dumb, and she could only break down and cry. I fancy this affair has 
worried her a good deal, as she is looking very thin and pale. 

Poor Tremaine is over at the hotel now, hating himself for being 
the cause of her trouble, as he puts it, while I am writing this in the 
office of the redoubtable Herald. 

Kate has a Jew named Levi for her foreman, job-printer, and busi- 
ness manager (?), and it is his name that appears in the firm. He has 
a hard time of it with her, from what he tells me, and says the office 
was in danger of being gutted any night during the campaign, rel his 
neck stretched without the formality of a trial. Kate, being a raat 
would have been safe, he adds. 

Tremaine offers to buy out the Herald establishment, good will and 
all, and I shall stay here until it is done, and then bring Kate home 
with me, via San Francisco. I hope this experience will cure her of 
the idea that her mission is journalism, and I blame myself very much 
for letting her try her wings in this distant land. 

Tremaine is inclined to be “spooney” on her, and says he regrets 
that he did not take her attacks upon him in good part. There is no 


reasoning with such men: they are too —— like your charming sex in 


inconsistency. 
Will write again from Los Angeles. Drop mea line, saying how 
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you all are, at the Palace, ’Frisco. . Kiss the children for me. Kate 


sends love. 
Affectionately, 
FRED. 
To Mrs. FReEp. C. HARRINGTON, 
York Ciry. 
BLUE Eacte, A. Ty., Nov. 20, 188-. 

My DEAR Sister,—I presume Fred has already written you about 
the sale of the Herald to Mr. Tremaine, who purchased it, as I believe, 
for that miserable editor of the Gazette, although he insists that he 
never, never intends to part with it. 

Fred found me in wretched spirits, and obstinately refused to let me 
remain here, to which I had to submit. This sudden giving up of all 
my cherished hopes of founding a successful journal in the Southwest, 
and one which should some day be a power for good, is very hard for 
me; and yet maybe I was not equal to fighting my way in this wild 
country. Both Fred and Mr. Tremaine, who seems to be quite a pleas- 
ant gentleman and worthy of a better champion than the Gazette, assure 
me that I did very well indeed, under the circumstances, and the latter 
says if I will stay he will engage to make me the most popular person 
in the Territory ; but I tell him I am not to be bribed, and the use of 
that word always silences him. Had he attempted to injure me in any 
other way than that, I believe I could forgive him. He is very re- 
pentant, however, and patronizes Fred in the funniest way imaginable. 
He says it was a big undertaking for me to try to maintain a daily 
paper here; but our expenses were so small, and the receipts so generous, 
that we didn’t lose anything, and the price paid for the Herald “cleans 
up” so well that I should have a profit on my investment had I not 
given so much of it to poor old Levi. The latter is positively heart- 
broker, now that our partnership is so soon to end, and doesn’t appear 
to entertain very pleasant anticipations of the new arrangement. Mr. 
Tremaine has promised me that he shall keep his present place on the 
paper, for which kindness I try hard to be meet: but that dreadful 
bribe is ever before me. 

Dear Mrs. Grant, with whom I have always lived Libres: is incon- 
solable over my departure, and says she will be very lonely without me. 
_ She has been so good and kind that I cannot contemplate leaving her 
with any degree of composure, as in her I have found a very loving and 
thoughtful mother. Had I taken her advice I should not have been so 
hasty, and thus should have avoided all the unpleasant results of my 
attacks on Mr. Tremaine. 

Last ing the miners of the Forlorn Hope brought’ me a mag= 
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nificent specimen of gold quartz, which would assay quite a sum, and I 
was so weak and nervous that their gift overcame me, and I fear I cried 
before half a dozen of them. They all went out and left me in that 
state, with a consideration as delicate as a woman’s, and Fred says they 
told him I had taken their part for driving a low dance-house out of 
the place, and it didn’t need anything more to show them that I was 
white clear through. Poor fellows! I know many of them are as noble 
men as ever lived, and some are broken-down gentlemen who have been 
unfortunate in prospecting. They have always treated me so nicely, 

Other presents came in from unexpected quarters, one of them a 
rattlesnake’s rattle,—but I will leave all that until I see you. We 
expect to reach New York before January 1. 

Kiss Tom and Lucy for me. Now that I know I must leave, I am 
so anxious to see you all. 

Mr. Tremaine says he may be in New York about Christmas, 

Yours lovingly, 
Kare. 
To Mrs. FRED. C. HARRINGTON, 

New York Ciry. 


From the Blue Eagle Herald of Nov. 30, 188-. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Beginning with to-morrow, Dec. 1, the Herald editorial manage- 
ment will pass into other hands, and the new firm of proprietors and 
publishers will be known as Summers & Levi, Harrington of the old 
firm having retired from editorial work forever. 

Mr. Summers is well known to our readers by his pungent articles 
in the Deadhead Gtazette, and we bespeak for him the same kindness 
and patronage which the retiring member of the firm has so long 
enjoyed. 

Mr. Levi will continue in charge of ‘the business department, and 
has facilities for doing better job-work than any other office in four 
Territories. 

The Herald will hereafter be Democratic in politics, and thus the 


last independent newspaper in Arizona becomes a partisan organ. — 


That it will flourish and prosper under the new régime is the earnest 
wish of 
KatTE M. HARRINGTON. 


New York, Dec. 2, 188-. 


DEAR Frep,—Your letter and Kate’s are lying before me, and 
after reading them both I am completely disgusted with your stupidity. 
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Of course you don’t see it, but J do, and from what she tells me I know 
Mr. Tremaine must be perfectly delightful, and Kate ought to see more ° 
of him. As you undoubtedly forgot to tell him where we live and ask 
him to call on us, euppose you do so now, by letter, and tell him T wish 
to meet him so much. 

hurt her feelings any oftener than necessary. Poor dear! I feel sure 
she is miserable with you. Is Mr. Tremaine well off? I infer from 
your incoherent and thoughtless letter that he is very wanyeaen 
shan’t rest easy until I know. 

The children are both well, except that Tom has the mumps and 
Lucy the measles. smn sure they: ‘willbe’ the death of me yet. 

Oceans of love for my darling Kate. Can’t you start for New York 
on receipt of this at once? Please try. 

Lovingly, 


To Frep. C. HARRINGTON, Esq., 
care Palace Hotel, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


From the Deadhead Gazette of March 19, 188-. 
MARRIAGE BELLS. 


Our much-respected friend and neighbor, Delegate Tremaine, has at 
last taken unto himself a wife, in the charming person of Miss Katherine 
M. Harrington, of New York City. The happy couple were united on 
the 14th inst., and will spend their honeymoon in Washington, where 
the groom’s duties will detain him until Congress adjourns. The bride 
is the former able editor of the Blue Eagle Herald, who so long and so 
successfully concealed her sex while on that paper, and took and gave 
blows ia the bitter political campaign of last year with a manliness not 
to be despised. She is considered a great beauty, and our chief regret 
is that so much loveliness was wasted on the besotted population of 
Blue Eagle. On her return here with her husband she will be accorded 
‘such a reception as is due from the intelligent and appreciative people 
of Arizona to the first woman journalist i in the Territory. If Deadhead 
doesn’t whoop ’em up on that occasion, why, we are muchly mistaken ; 
and any man who fails to be present is a low-lived cuss, not worthy of 
dying with his boots on. We have our eye on a few loafers, by the 
way, who had better find business in Mexico soon, or their names ‘will 
be given to the public, and they be invited to a hanging-bee, where the 
parties in question will play star parts. 

Edwin F. Bishop. 
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ODERN life has received into itself an element whose influence 
can be scarcely overestimated. The newspaper has created a new 


atmosphere, which is daily breathed into the lungs of society until it | 


mingles with its very blood. Head and heart alike feel its effects. Its 
sway over the life of nations and individuals is becoming more and 
more apparent, and its consequences are fraught either with immeas- 
urable danger or inestimable good. National and political life, social 
and family life, vibrate to their inmost core under its powerful mes- 
merism. As a landscape whose vegetation, from the minutest blade of 
grass to the stanchest-limbed oak, blooms luxuriantly or withers bar- 
renly according to the purity of its atmosphere, so our modern life, in all 
its ramifications, blossoms or fades under the breath of Newspaperism. 
It either blights or invigorates, corrupts or purifies, society. 

The secret of this unmitigated influence lies in its continuity,—its 


_ daily reiteration, its constant and unceasing play upon the mind and the 


imagination,—rather than in any concentrated potency. It insensibly 
wears its way into the heart and the intellect. We know the immense 


change wrought upon the hardest rocks by constantly-dripping water, 


and how in this way substantial mountains have been honeycombed. 
No rock so hard that the constant attrition of even a ge drop does 
not gradually eat to its very centre. 

But the fountains of Newspaperism deluge the world daily. The 
diurnal rush of its mighty floods sweeps out a deep and lasting channel 
for itself, and, rising over its banks, like the Nile, inundates the country 
on either side, making the soil barren or fertile. Are its waters ,cleans- 
ing, or are they foul with impurities, bearing in their bosom thi germs 
of disease and death ? 

It cannot be doubted that the newspaper has its legitimate functions 


and uses in our modern life. Whatsoever may be its abuses (and all _ 


good things can be abused), it is a factor which has a true meaning and 
a proper place in our civilization ; and this cannot be gainsaid without 
consent to an unjust prejudice. To condemn a thing outright on account 
of its perversion is not only illogical, but unwise. The newspaper sup- 
plies a natural and lawful demand, and exercised within its proper limits 
is a source of great and unquestionable good to society. It focusses for 
the ming the daily panorama of our varied human life; it pictures for 
us what the human family may be doing on the other side of the globe, 
—what events of importance, affecting the destiny of our fellow-mortals 
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or our own, may be taking place in climes beyond the seas ; it tabulates . BT 


daily the variation in the price of commodities throughout the world, 
and so acquaints the merchant with much valuable information for the 
purposes of his business. It conveys the news of great political move- 
ments at home and.abroad ; in times of war it brings us tidings of — 
battles and the fate of nations. It is a cheap and valuable medium 
for the communication of the wants and needs of those of the same or 
different communities. Through its advertising columns buyer and 
seller are both benefited ; and in a hundred other ways does it legiti- 
mately respond to the demands of modern social life, until it becomes 
indispensable. 

To look for a self-contained exercise of none but its own proper 
functions on the part of the newspaper is perhaps more than can be 
expected in the present imperfect conditions of our social life. To keep 
strictly within its own limits would be a virtue beyond calculation, — 
and an occasional unconscious encroachment upon territory not its own 
by the daily press may be charitably overlooked ; but an habitual and 
systematic intrusion upon fields of life beyond the boundaries assigned 
it by its very nature should be not only not condoned but not tolerated. 
Yet is this assumption of function not only tolerated and condoned, but 
largely and practically encouraged. The newspaper has at. last boldly 
and insolently stepped into the forum, the pulpit,—nay, has even taken 
its seat by the hearthstone, arrogantly claiming to be critic, mentor, 
and guide to our daily life. It would legislate, execute, and adjudge — 
the country’s laws; it would propound, determine, and dogmatize our 
religious beliefs ; it would amend, regulate, and control our intercourse 
with our families and with our friends,—if it could ; for as yet its com- 
plete claim to all this has not been fully recognized, although by degrees 
it is being admitted to the entire assumption of these functions. What 
has just been said may at first blush be thought an exaggeration ; but 

a little reflection and a month’s careful attention to the columns of our 
daily papers will open up to the mind the appalling conviction of its 
ruth, 

The supreme judicial attitude of the editorial columns, in which is 
ever arrogated an astounding infallibility coupled with a self-conceit 
beyond all bounds, would seem to indicate an unerring judgment, 
scholastic precision, a depth and breadth of lore in things ancient and 
modern, in matters ethical and in matters scientific, the keenest critical 
and moral perception of political movements and individual motives, 
such as never before could be nor can now be boasted by any body of 
men save the editorial staff of a newspaper. One unacquainted with the 
inner facts of the case might imagine that the position of a newspaper 
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editor required a long preparatory curriculum of studies, and a special 
training in all sciences, theologies, and literatures, to fill the arduous. 
and universal duties of that final and supreme tribunal: at least such 
would be the inference drawn from the claims put forward, if not from 
the actual results shown. But when we come to inspect the career 
of the men generally filling the position of editor, very often we find 
a special lack in that kind of training and in those qualities most . 
expected. As a rule, they are individuals of the most meagre edu- 

cation and sparse. training, whose acquaintance with history, science, 

philosophy, and theology is through the present medium of the office 

encyclopedia. If the editor happens to be a man of ordinary education 

or ability (for extraordinary education and ability are too rare to con- 

sider in the present instance), the necessary rapidity of his work excludes 

that perfection and care which good writing requires both in the matter 

and the manner. Its hurried character forces upon him crudity in 

thought and uncouthness in expression. To compose honestly and 

truthfully, mature reflection, careful attention, and ample time are in- 

dispensable conditions ; and none of these can an editor afford under 

the pressure of his surroundings, from which are constantly arising 

subjects of every character, profound or otherwise. 

But more serious than even immaturity of thought or bald confu- 
sion of style is the defect in principle which, in general, so painfully 
mars the editorial page. False ethics, false philosophy, false theology, 
are inevitable concomitants of hasty thinking; and their dangerous 
effects are a thousandfold increased when disseminated broadcast. among 
a host of careless and unreflecting readers who unsuspectingly imbibe 
the deadly poison, and this not once only, but in daily draughts. A 
writer who proposes and professes to give correct principles to the public 
undertakes a grave responsibility. His care in developing and eluci- 
dating his argument should bear a strict proportion to the grhvity of 
his task ; and this minuteness and faithfulness to matter and manner in 
questions involving weighty principles and serious issues are incom- 
patible with the flippant and hurried labor of newspaper writing. De- 
liberate care and attentive consideration of a principle requiring the 
most delicate weighing in the balance of truth and morals are not pos- 
sible where, even if there be the ability, there is not the time necessary — 
for cautious judgment and lucid elaboration. And yet, in spite of the 
lack of these essentials, from the editorial tripod comes a daily procla- 
mation of false principles and erroneous judgments with the bombastic 
assurance of a Delphic oracle. Grave questions of statesmanship and 
public policy are pronounced upon as if from the mouth of a Solon; 
remedial measures are asserted as if flowing from the fonts of wisdom 
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itself ; intricate and pressing ethical problems are solved in a quarter 
of a column ; disputed points in law are settled with such an air of final 
arbitration as even the supremest tribunal in the land dare not assume. 
Social customs and usages are criticised in the language of a mentor and 
a dictator. History is at last made to narrate its story truthfully under 
the keen eye of editorial sagacity. Theology is made to recant its super- 
stitions, and progress and enlightenment receive their main support and 
encouragement under the guiding inspiration of editorial liberalism. 
Literature is enriched and made valuable by the contributions of the 
editorial pen to its already wealthy stores. In a word,—wonderful to 
relate !—in the editorial page are embraced the legislative, executive, and 
judicial departments of the nation ; the criterion and guide of public 
and private morals; the arbiter of religious disputes ; the illuminating 
power of history; the epitome of literature; the one origin and sole 
promoter of universal progress and enlightenment! No doubt this 
sounds like gross exaggeration; yet there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of readers to whom the newspaper conveys all that has just been 
stated. 

In addition to the editorial column is a department which, although 
graded lower, is the main staple of the present newspaper, and the 
effect of which upon the public mind cannot be spoken of with too 
severe censure. It is the cloaca maxima of Newspaperism,—the com- 
mon sewer for public and private immorality. In this department are 
chronicled the sins, the crimes, the misfortunes, and the weaknesses of 
our poor humanity ; sensationalism is its dominating principle. Here, 
spiced and fetid with all the filth of a degraded morale and an infamous 
taste, designed to cater to the morbid imagination of the masses, is 
served up the record of the murders, rapes, hangings, poisonings, in-- 
cendiarisms, suicides, divorces, thefts, burglaries, incests, lusts, and all 
other aLominations perpetrated by perverted humanity. These are de- 
picted with the utmost minuteness of detail,—more often exaggerated 
and falsified than true,—under startling head-lines, for the express pur- 
pose of enlisting the prurient curiosity and holding the excited imagi- 
nation of the reader. Emphasized by an unworthy prominence, its 
nastiness drawn out to the extremest length, this scandalous chronicle 
of all that is filthiest in the world’s doings—day after day, week after 
week, year in and year out, without respite—is held up to the public 
eye with the most shameless effrontery. Pick up any single one of our 
large dailies, and, glancing over its columns, see if you can escape this 
contamination. It stares you in the face at every turn of the sheet; 
in local news and telegraphic despatches, wherever your eye falls 
you will find the narrative of some loathsome deed, spiced and peppered 
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with the most abject sensationalism. You will find it not merely men- 
tioned or even briefly recorded, but boldly described down to its most 
disgusting minutiz. "What can be the effect of this tide of filth per- 
sistently poured through the public imagination year after year? Long 
before the birth of the newspaper Pope gave the answer : 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


It is a feeble and not even plausible excuse on the part of newspaper 
people to claim that the exposition and depiction of vice have the salutary 
effect of a warning to evil-doers and others, by picturing to them the 
terrible retribution of sin and crime. This is a piece of sophistry as 
villanous as it is false. In the first place, the immediate and direct 
object of a newspaper in publishing’ matters of this character is to sell; 
and to effect this purpose its matter must be spicily seasoned,—a quality 
which at once frustrates any intent in the shape of a moral lesson. What 
is more, as an evidence of the intent, the manner of the exposition inva- 
riably attracts and never repels. In the second place, in whatsoever 
way the matter may be put, the effect cannot be salutary. No vicious 
picture can be moral; and the result of this constant mirroring of vice 
to the public mind is so to habituate and familiarize it with crime and 
sin that the horror and repugnance to which they at first naturally give 
rise degenerate into an endurance, then a pity, and at last, by insensible 
degrees, into that diseased condition of the imagination which does not 
hesitate to embrace the monster. We hear so much of murder, rape, 
incest, burglary, and the entire catalogue of human atrocities, that we 
begin to regard them as matters of course. This is the first downward 
step in the moral grade. How many of the very crimes we obnstantly 
read about have their insensible and indirect source in that familiar 
acquaintance with vice through the newspaper! Juvenal called Rome 
in his day the cesspool of the nations: what may we not call our news- 
papers? ‘There is a moral as well as a physical malaria. The atmos- 
phere impregnated with its deadly germs breeds, in the one case as in 
the other, disease and death ; and when the impurity has universally 
spread itself, unhealthy indeed will be the life of the nation upon which 
it battens. It might be argued in extenuation of this abuse of news- 
papers that in these matters they but respond to a public demand: the 
public taste craves a vicious sensationalism and supports it... There is 
but one answer to this, and that is best given by way of an analogy. A 
~ certain species of creature (who has so forfeited the dignity of his nature 
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as not to merit its name) ekes out a miserable existence as an agent for 
brothels: is his method of livelihood to be tolerated because it caters to 
a vicious public taste? 

But the worst is not yet. Not content with using the filth at hand, 
the newspaper, in its eager search for the sensational, scruples not to 
invade the sacred privacy of the family and squat in ‘repulsive famili- 
arity on the hearthstone. Let but the vaguest rumor of domestic in- 
felicity echo in the ear of the press, and at once its bloodhounds are 
unleashed on the scent. The fugitive slave of by-gone times was never 
more persistently or bloodthirstily hunted than is the free, independent 
citizen of to-day. This tyranny is fast growing intolerable, its chains 
heavier, and its exactions more cruel. If you seek to fly from its 
harassing persecution, and in righteous indignation slam your door in 
the face of the intruder, you only escape from Scylla to be hopelessly | 
dashed upon Charybdis. If you refuse to reveal to the gaze of the 
public monster the skeleton in your closet, behold ! a fictitious anatomy 
is substituted in its stead. What redress have you? A suit for libel? 
That only makes matters worse by the publication of everything sacred 
to your privacy, conjoined with a detestable notoriety and the expense 
of a wearisome litigation with a soulless, conscienceless corporation. 
This last consideration is not the least. The impersonality of the 
newspaper is a power to daunt the bravest; for behind that cowardly 
bulwark can lurk slander, malice, and moral murder, showering their 
poisoned shafts upon the defenceless victim, who has no possible way 
of reaching his sheltered foe save by the employment of those means 
which a love of peace, honor, and decency cannot stoop to use. Like 
the crushing fury of the avalanche, or the cruel, thirsty waters of a 
slowly-rising inundation engulfing all things, does this fatal, unfeeling 
tide of impersonality overwhelm the individual. How helpless he 
stands in its terrible presence! There is no love in its breast to 
waken, no feeling of pity to shower down the dews of mercy, no con- 
science to arouse by an appeal to justice; but, like the movable walls 
of Vivenzio’s iron cell, slowly, steadily, surely, inexorably, the im- 
placable metal closes in and crushes the quivering wretch dying with a 
smothered shriek on his lips. Through the newspaper no man’s private 
life is sacred, and least of all that of a public man, The press unlocks 
his door and throws it open to the rude gaze of the world. A word let 
drop from his lips in confidence is flashed with the lightning’s speed 
over the wires to every newspaper in the land, and, to his indignation, 
he finds himself proclaimed from the house-tops, his words distorted 
in the mouth of friend and foe, and himself the slandered and maligned 
object of esata vagabond’s vituperation. 
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The effect of newspaper abuses upon the heart and the intellect of 
the country is disastrous in the extreme. It manacles all independence 
and degrades the people into a moral slavery. A man’s private life is 
inviolably his own, be he the lowliest or the highest in the land, be he 
the most prominent official or the obscurest citizen. Over his own — 
threshold it is lawful for no intruder to put his foot. Therein is the 
sanctum of privacy, the violation of whose rights is sacrilege. Nor can 
the rehearsal of domestic scandals have any but a bad effect upon public 
morals. The oft-repeated tale by degrees blunts the moral sensibilities 
and lowers the public estimate of the dignity and virtue of matrimony. 
In a word, a daily and unremitting familiarity with any sin or crime 
must degrade the moral tone, until from toleration we go to the com- 
mission of what at first we detested. 

But, apart from its effects upon the heart of the nation, these abuses 
reach its intellect. There are thousands upon thousands to whom the 
newspaper serves as a purveyor not only of news, but of literature 
and religion. In the rush and hurry of our busy life little time is 
given by the vast majority to thought or reflection. The newspaper, 
such as it is, is supposed to do that for them, and at last the newspaper 
becomes gospel. In politics, in literature, in religion, the newspaper is 
accepted as infallible guide. There can be but one result of this,—a 
debauch of intellect. The mental powers grow stagnant, the judgment 
warped, and intellectual freedom an impossibility. In time the highest 
faculty with which man is endowed becomes a mere passive instrument, 
capable only of registering the data which the newspaper furnishes, and 
the brain degenerates into a pulpy, spongy mass, through which daily 
percolate the falsehood and immorality of the world’s “ news.” 

Staring the present century in the face is mfore than one difficult 
social problem, but overlooked almost entirely is one as portentous in 
its results as any,—the future of the newspaper. We are in the midst 
of the first throes of a gigantic struggle between capital and labor, but 
this other is a problem just as vital and as urgent at our threshold. 
Indeed, can it not be said that the solution of this last question will 
throw some light on the issue of the former? for the potent influence 
‘of the newspaper upon the morals and intellect of the country may 
give us some clue to the underlying causes of the present disturbed 
condition of affairs. The relations of man to.man in every position in 
life depend more upon the moral status of the nation’s life than many 
are inclined to admit. Moral principles are the light of conduct. True 
thinking and right acting must follow from true principles; and the 
projection of any shadow, from any cause whatsoever, between the na- 
tion’s life and the principles of truth and morality serves only to obscure 
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the pathway of progress. With the eclipse of the light of truth follow 
darkness and that blind rush after a false happiness which ends in dis- 
solution. 

Condé Benoist Pallen. 
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| i the crowd they have come together ; 
On her face the lamplight falls, 

As, in smiling, he wonders whether 
His parting words she recalls. 


He should never marry, he told her, 
Since such was to be her will; 

And now he is thirty years older, 
And they both are single still. 


He spoke it in desperate fashion, 
And in grief his voice grew wild ; 
It touched her with dainty compassion 
That he could cry, like a child. 


This tale of the past he remembers, 
_ And laughs as he lifts his hat. 
The flame has died down into embers, 
Gray, like his hair,—what of that? — 


It was out of his youthful folly 
The act that he most deplores : 

His night shall be none the less jolly ; 
But she, at the play-house doors, 


For the word of her footman waiting, 
_ Disputes with the lonely years, 
And her eyes, in that dull debating, 
Like a child’s, have filled with tears. 
Sullivan, 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


IN THE WOODS. 


Nt long ago two old friends were discussing a proposition boldly 

enunciated by the one and courteously combated by the other. 
“What you say sounds plausible enough,” the latter observed ; “ but as, 
unfortunately, facts are against you, I am afraid there is a flaw in your 
theory.” And straightway he adduced the facts alluded to, which, 
indeed, were not such as to admit of denial. “TI can’t help that,” re- 
turned the theorist. “I know I am right ; and, therefore, if there is a 
flaw anywhere it must be in the facts.” That closed the debate. 

Jacob Stiles, if less audacious than this lady,—it is perhaps hardly 
necessary to mention that the disputant was a lady,—was not less 
tenacious of his theories ; nor, even in the face of such a fact as Captain 
Cunningham’s engagement to Miss Herbert, could he bring himself to 
- believe that for so many months past he had been laboring under a 
complete misapprehension. Certainly he had been staggered by Hope’s 
communication ; but after turning it over in his mind awhile he per- 
ceived that what had occurred was not so very inexplicable, after all. 
“ Partly pique and partly prudence,” was the conclusion at which he 
arrived. “The fellow is hard up, I suspect; he would like Miss 
Herbert’s money well enough, and no doubt he has sufficient worldly 
wisdom to see the absurdity of remaining single and losing a fortune 
for the sake of a woman who won’t give him any encouragement. I 
wonder whether it wouldn’t be almost better to let him go! How 
can one tell? He is not worthy to be named on the same day with 
her; but then I knew that before. I won’t do anything yet; I will 
go down to Farndon and watch them. But if I see that she cares 
for him still, and that the loss of him would make her wretched for- 
ever——” 

Jacob did not put the remainder of his sentence into words, even 
mentally. There are thoughts with which the mind may be perfectly 
familiar, but which never find expression until the moment for action 
comes; and to Jacob that moment had not yet come, though he had 
long foreseen its approach. During the ensuing week he put the 
finishing touches to his picture of Cain, and, as soon as the canvas 
was dry, forwarded it, together with the following note, to Tristram’s 
house : ; 
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“Dear Mr. TaistraM,—It is not unlikely that I may be out of 
reach of communication in the early part of next year. As you are 
aware, I have no friends whom I can ask to act for me in my absence 
except yourself, Your kindness has induced me to believe that I may 
take a liberty with you, and therefore I venture to beg that you will 
give my picture house-room until the proper time comes for submitting 
it to the Committee of the Royal Academy, and that you will then 
send it in in my name. Should I return to England before that date, 
I will of course relieve you of your charge; but most probably I shall 
soon make for some outlandish part of the world; and it has occurred 
to me that, if I were to die or be killed, you might be in doubt as to 
what to do a the picture. So I will just mention that, in that event, 
I should like you to accept it as a small token of gratiinde from 

“Your faithful and obliged servant, 
“ JACOB 

“> §—In case of the picture becoming your property, pray do as 
you may think best with regard to showing it publicly ; but I may say 
that my own wish would be decidedly that it should be exhibited.” 


This was not the only sign that Jacob contemplated a prolonged 
and distant tour. Hitherto he had been in the habit of leaving the 
greater part of his few earthly possessions in Gower Street; but now 
he packed all these up, paid his landlady a year’s rent in advance, and 
informed her that he could fix no date for his return. He might be 
back in a few months, or he might (life being uncertain) never come 
back at all. 

“You haven’t found me a very troublesome tenant, I think, Mrs, 
Jones?” he said, hesitatingly. 

“No, indeed, sir; fur from it, sir,” answered the landlady, eying 
her check lovingly. 

“ And—er—you would be sorry to lose me, I dare say ?” 

“That I should, sir.” 

“Oh, well,” said Jacob, in an altered tone, “I suppose all landladies 
would be sorry to lose a tenant who paid his rent and didn’t make a 
Jones.” 

-by, sir,” returned Mrs. Jones, cheerfully, “and a pleasant 
journey to you.” 

It is a fact that she had no personal affection for her silent lodger, 
_ and was far from imagining that’ he was appealing to her for an expres- 
sion of any such sentiment. ‘Yet that was what he had been appealing 
for to anybody and everybody (in a most unintelligible fashion, no 
doubt) all his life; and only two persons, Hope and Tristram, had 
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responded in the smallest degree. He bade farewell to Gower Street 
without regret, and in the evening reached Farndon, whither the family 
had preceded him by a few days. 

Hope, sitting at her writing-table by the window, saw him drive 
up, and waved her hand to him, which friendly signal he acknowledged 
by a grave bow. After he had disappeared, she devoted several min- 
utes to pitying poor Jacob and promising herself that his life should be 
made less dreary for him in the future than it had been in the past. She 
had not been displeased by the harsh things that he had said of her hus- 
band, because she had divined the attachment and the longing for forgive- 
ness which had prompted them. Also she thought that, if she had been 
in Jacob’s place, she would have been to the full as sore and angry as he, 
What worse fate, indeed, could befall any mortal than that of being 
sent to Coventry by Dick? However, she was too busy with a certain 
letter upon which she was just then engaged to bestow more than a 
commiserating thought or two upon Jacob Stiles. 

“They talk of the middle of June for the wedding,” she wrote, 
resuming her interrupted sentence; “but both of them say that they 
would rather put it off for some weeks than be married while you are 
away. Iam sure you will not mind coming back a little sooner than 
you had intended, though Carry seems to think that you may. She is ~ 
writing to you herself, and she tells me that there is no real necessity 
for your return,—I mean as regards drawing up settlements, and all 
that,—but she does very much wish you to be present; and so do I.” 
The last word was erased (not, however, in such a manner as to render 
it illegible), and “ we all” substituted. 

“Captain Cunningham came down yesterday,” the writer continued, 
“and will stay for some time, I suppose. I would not ask him before, 
because of what you said about it; but I thought I might take it for 
granted that you would not disapprove of his being here now. He 
means to give up the army, I believe, and they are to live in Yorkshire. 
Carry says there will be so much to do in the way of alterations and 
additions to the house that they will want no other occupation for 
several years to come. They seem to be really fond of each other, and 
are always talking over plans. Of course, though, I do not see much 
of them.” 

_ The letter was continued in the same somewhat formal and labored 
style for another half-page, and ended up with a polite hope that game 
had been plentiful and that English life would not be found very tame 
after the exciting experiences which were doubtless to be met with daily 
among the mountains of the far West. The fact was that Hope had 
not found the composition of this epistle by any means an easy task. 
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She did not want to tell Dick how very eager she was to see him again; 
at the same time she was terribly afraid lest, in his easy-going, unconven- 
tional way, he should declare that his sister was old enough to take care 
of herself, and could get married without any need for his support. 
Then, too, it had been extremely difficult to write about Bertie Cunning- 
ham without either saying what was untrue or what would have been 
better left unsaid: so that, upon the whole, the letter was not a success, 
and she knew that it was not, although she could not see her way to 
improving it. 

In the absence of a request which Hope, after some vacillation, 
thought it wiser to withhold, Jacob did not appear at the dinner-table 
that evening ; nor was he to be discovered in his studio when sought 
for the next day. It appeared, upon inquiry, that he had been seen to 
leave the house on foot at an early hour, and it was partly with the 
expectation of encountering him, partly in order to leave the entire 
house and garden at the disposal of the engaged couple, that Hope her- 
self strolled across the park soon after breakfast and made for the bare 
woodlands that overshadowed the lake. In that direction, as she knew, 
Jacob most commonly bent his steps, and it was among those trees that 
she had often come upon him, pacing slowly along, with his hands 
behind his back and his head sunk upon his breast, in gloomy medita- 

Her own meditations, that raorning, were not quite as cheerful as 
they might have been. Having for some days past been buoying her- 
self up with hopes that her troubles might ‘be approaching an end, it 
was not surprising that she should now begin to experience a reaction 
and should ask herself what real ground there was for supposing that 
the future would differ from the past. Why should it? There was a 
great deal of truth in what Jacob had said and implied about her hus- 
band. The distinctive feature of Dick’s character was its unchange- 
ableness, He had made up his mind to a marriage without love; he 
had weighed the advantages and disadvantages of such a union, and . 
would probably never have regretted entering upon it had he not be- 
come convinced that his wife had fallen in love with Bertie Cunning- 
ham. Whether that conviction could now be removed, and whether, 
if it were removed, he would ever be anything more than a considerate 
friend to her, Hope felt to be doubtful. She could not help fearing 
that it was too late——that she had let her opportunity go by. In the 
early days of their married life she might possibly have made him love 
her; but now—? The wind, sweeping through the naked boughs and 
driving a few of last year’s dead leaves before it, seemed to sigh, “Too 
late!” Nature, as all the world knows, can be eloquent enough upon 
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occasion ; but those who wish to hear her true voice must approach her 
without preoccupations of their own; and, as this is not a common 
condition among mortals, Nature for most of us only acts the part of 
an echo or a mirror. Beneath Hope’s feet early violets were peeping 
out here and there; above her head the buds were tipped with green ; 
in the pale sunshine and the mild air there was promise of spring. | 
These things ought to have suggested to her that sorrow is no more 
eternal than joy, that fair weather must follow rain, and summer 
winter, and that there is always a good time coming for those who have 
the patience to wait for it; but what they actually did suggest to her 
was that every dog has his day, that new years are for new people, and 
that the past never returns. Therefore she sighed as she went her way, 
and, failing to discover Jacob Stiles (to whom she would have been 
glad to confide a measure of her forebodings, with a view to being con- 
tradicted), ended by turning round and. heading for the house again. 

_ Presently her ear caught the sound of an approaching footstep, 
then an abrupt bend in the path along which she was walking brought 
her face to face—not with Jacob Stiles, but with a far less welcome 
intruder upon her solitude. 

“All by yourself, Captain Cunningham?” was her greeting, not 
very cordially spoken. ‘“ Where is Carry ?” 

“Writing letters in-doors,” answered Bertie, throwing away the end 
of his cigar. “I saw you going off in this direction,” he added, “and 
it occurred to me that I would follow you.” 

Hope looked as though she thought he might have had a happier 
inspiration. “Iam going home now,” she remarked. 

“Then, if you don’t mind, I’ll walk with you,” said Bertie. 

To this she made no reply: so he turned and accompanied her for 
some little distance without opening his lips. “ This is the first time 
that I have seen you alone since—since—last summer,” he observed, at 
length. 

“Yes,” she answered, briefly. 

“Mrs. Herbert—is it peace?” 

She turned upon him with a quick, impatient frown. Why would 
he not consent to let well alone? It seemed to her that his question 
was in the worst conceivable taste; but it might be better to answer it, 
once for all. ‘Of course it is peace,” she said ; “but please never refer 
to this again.” 

_  T promise you that I won’t after to-day,” he answered, with some- 
thing of a sigh. And then, “I wonder what you think of me!” 

Hope was upon the point of saying, “I don’t think about you at 
all ;” and this, no doubt, would have been the best and most conclusive 
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answer to make. But, remembering, somewhat unseasonably, that she 
was indebted to Bertie Cunningham for most, if not all, of the sorrows 
which had come upon her, she was constrained to reply, “I don’t 
know why you should wish to hear my. opinion of you. You must be 
curiously sanguine if you expect it to be a flattering one.” _ 

“But of course I don’t expect that,” said Bertie, humbly: “all I 
wanted to know was whether it was so bad as to prevent the possibility 
of our ever being friends again.” 

_ “Well, since you ask me, I think it is; that is to say, if by friends 
you mean intimate friends. But perhaps you only mean that it would 
be very inconvenient for us to be enemies. There I quite agree with 
you: so you need feel no alarm on that score. When we meet, I shall 
not behave in such a way as to excite remark.” 

“Tn other words, I have forfeited your friendship forever. I sup- 
pose I have no right to complain; but I must say that I think it a 
severe sentence. Perhaps it doesn’t seem so to you, because you don’t 
know how much I value your friendship. I should have thought you 
might have pardoned me now. Once—just for one moment—I lost 
my head and let out what I ought to have kept to myself. I was very 
sorry for it afterwards, and I told you so; and it is an offence which 
certainly can never be repeated. Whether I had any excuse or not——” 

“There could be no excuse,” broke in Hope. “If you want me 
to say that I forgive you, I will do so willingly: I could have said as 
much as that long ago. But it is quite out of my power to think of 
you as I used to think.” . 

“But why? You never thought too well of me; you knew I was 
no better than other fellows. I fancied that you knew even that— 
that———”’ 

“Never !” exclaimed Hope. “TI did not suspect you of it for one 
moment.” 

“You speak .as though it had been a crime. How can one help— 
However, I won’t risk offending you again. Only you might take 
into consideration the circumstance that it was I, not you, who suf- 
fered.” 

Hope stood still for a moment and stared at him. She forgot that, 
not being in possession of all the facts, he might hold such an opin- 
ion with sincerity: the depth of his selfishness seemed to her simply 


amazing. 

“Do you really mean that?” she exclaimed. “Or do you say it 
merely because you have got into the habit of saying that kind of 
thing? In what way have you suffered? I, who was innocent, have had 
to suffer in a hundred ways; but you have never considered any one 
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but yourself all along. A year ago, when we were so much together 
in London, you must have known perfectly well—though I did not— 
that I should be accused of flirting with you; you must have known 
that people like Lady Chatterton would put the worst construction 
upon what I only meant for friendliness ; and I should think you must 
have guessed that impertinent things would be said to me about it. 
At all events, they were said. But that was nothing. It was horrid, 
and it made me miserable at the time; still, it was nothing in com- 
parison with what happened afterwards. Dick would never have gone 
away and left me if you had not, as you say, ‘lost your head’ and 
spoken to me as you did; and if Dick and I remain estranged all our 


| lives, it will be your doing. And then you pretend that you heme not 


made me suffer !” 

Bertie’s eyes became very round, and his jaw dropped slightly. 
What was even more startling than Hope’s vehemence was the unex- 
pected revelation of her love for her husband. That she actually was 
in love with her husband he could not doubt. A fact; but surely a 
most marvellous one ! 

“T—I’m awfully sorry,” he stammered. “But don’t you think 
you must be mistaken—I mean, about the reason of Herbert’s going to 
America? It couldn’t have been on account of that; for he never can 
have known of it.” 

“T told him of it,” answered Hope, quietly. 

Bertie’s eyes grew rounder than ever. “Good gracious!” he ex- 
claimed ; “ you didn’t do that !” 

“Yes, I did. It was a foolish thing to do, perhaps,—at any rate, 
you would consider it so,—but I didn’t choose to have any secrets from 
him. He was not surprised, nor particularly shocked; he knew ex- 
actly how it would end, and he told me that you would propose to 
Carry before long,—just as you have done.” 

Bertie bit his lip. He walked on for some minutes in silence, and 
it may be assumed that his thoughts were not of the pleasantest nature. 
Hope, meanwhile, lagged behind and surreptitiously wiped away the 
tears which had risen into her eyes. Already she was a little ashamed 
of having displayed her feelings so openly ; yet she was not sorry that 
Bertie should be made acquainted with the truth. 

“But, even if Herbert did know what I was going to do so much 
better than I knew myself,” he said, when she joined him again, “I 
don’t vv understand why that should have made him leave the 
coun 
* At any rate,” she returned, “you must understand that our old 
friendship cannot very well be revived. But there is no use in talking 
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about it any more. Let us drop the subject now. - Whatever my future 
may be, you may be sure that I shall not trouble you with any more 
reproaches.” 

“But indeed,” exclaimed Bertie, eagerly, “it isn’t so bad as you 
think, I'll speak to Herbert as soon as he comes back: that much, at 
least, I can do in the way of reparation. There is still time to correct 
a mistake, and I don’t see what should prevent your future from being 
happy. Herbert will be back in a couple of months, I suppose, or 
sooner ; and———Halloo, Stiles! where on earth did you drop from? 
I wish you wouldn’t make a man jump out of his skin in that way !” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the subject of this apostrophe, who had 
bounded into the path from above, without any warning: “I missed 
my footing, and came down the bank more quickly than I intended.” 

Perhaps it was the velocity of his descent that made him so pale. 
He took off his hat to Hope, but avoided looking at her; and a rather 
awkward pause ensued. Bertie was disconcerted and angry, fearing 
that his last words had been overheard, and suspecting Jacob of having 
played the eavesdropper ; Jacob himself, standing in the middle of the 
path, with downcast eyes, neither moved nor spoke. He seemed to be 
hardly conscious of where he was; and it was only when Hope said, 
“We are going homeward; will you come with us?” that he started 
and roused himself.’ 

“T—no, thank you; I will walk a little farther, I think,” he re- 
plied, hurriedly ; and, with another bow, he plunged into the under- 
growth and was soon out of sight. ' 

It must be confessed that Bertie’s suspicions were not wholly un- 
founded. A gentleman, as every one will agree, is incapable of acting 
the part of a spy; but poor Jacob Stiles, who was not a gentleman, 
may have been slightly deficient in respect of delicate points of honor, 
and may have drawn distinctions between deliberate espionnage and 
mere casual use of the senses with which Nature had endowed him. 
Such distinctions ought not to be drawn; and Jacob was punished for 
his casuistry by seeing and hearing too much and too little. 'Wander- 
ing through the woods, with no worse intention than to seek relief for 
a troubled mi:-d, he had discerned the two persons about whom his 
mind was chiefly troubled progressing slowly, side by side, at a some- 
what lower level, and had paused for a moment to watch them. Then, 
when he had seen Hope take out her handkerchief and raise it to her 
eyes, the temptation to approach them stealthily had been irresistible, 
and he had yielded to it. Thus he had come within earshot just in 
time to hear Captain Cunningham declare that a mistake might yet be 
corrected, and that Hope’s future might be happy; also that Herbert 
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would not be home for another two months, It was at this particularly 
unlucky juncture that Jacob’s foot slipped and that he interrupted the 
colloquy, as above related. From what'had reached his ears he could 
_ deduce but one inference; and that it was not of a very agreeable kind 
was shown by the frown which contracted his brow as he brushed 
through the thickets, and the look of set determination which gradually 
fixed itself about the corners of his mouth. He marched straight on, 
not noticing whither he was going, for a considerable time; but at 
length he came to a stand-still, leaned back against the trunk of a tree, 
folded his arms, and gave a great sigh. 

“ Well,” he exclaimed, aloud, “I am glad the die is cast, anyhow! 
It is something to have finished weil doubt. The thing must be done, 
and I must do it: no escape now !” 

All of a sudden a violent fit of trembling seized upon him, and he 
sank down upon the ground, dropping his head upon his hands. The 
attack, whatever it was, lasted only a few minutes. He raised his head 
by and by, and looked about him, frowning, like a man who has just 

awoke from sleep. “ What is the meaning of this? Am I a coward, 
in addition to my other virtues?” he muttered, with a sneer. “No, I 
don’t think I am that. I never was considered so. After all, I always 
knew it would come to this. If only I am not too late to save her! 
But I won’t think of that! I won’t think of anything! The time 
for thinking has gone by.” 

Nevertheless, he remained where he was, lost in thought, for another 
half-hour ; and when at last he rose and walked away, his face had the 
haggard, drawn look of one who is still passing through a severe mental 
conflict, 


CHAPTER XLII. 
JACOB UNDER A NEW ASPECT. 


“T HEAR,” said Carry, while she and Hope were sitting together, 
late in the afternoon, with the tea-table between them, “that Stiles is 
somewhere about the premises. Wouldn’t it be as well to ask him to 
dine with us?” 

Hope raised her eyebrows. “TI should be delighted to have him at 
dinner,” she answered ; “but I thought you objected so strongly to his 
being received in this way.” 

“T certainly did, once upon a time; but a good many changes have 
taken place since then, To begin with, I am no longer mistress of the 
establishment, and I can’t be held responsible for what goes on in it. 
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Secondly,. Stiles has made a position for himself which entitles him 
to be received, and to be called ‘Mr. Stiles,’ if you and he wish it. 
Thirdly, you like talking to him. Fourthly and finally, a triangular 
conversation is the greatest bore in the world.” 

Probably the last reason assigned by Miss Herbert was, in her eyes, 
the most cogent; but she was also willing to show Hope a pleasure, 
feeling that she had obligations in that quarter. “I don’t like Stiles,” 
she went on, meditatively ; “I have always thought, and I think still, 
that there is something about his face which suggests the treadmill, and 
I have every reason to believe that he hates me like poison. Neverthe- 
less, I suppose he ought hardly to be treated as a dependant any longer. 
We might have him down to-night, and see how he behaves himself. 
If the experiment doesn’t succeed, we needn’t repeat it.” 

“T will ask him, then,” said Hope, smiling ; “and I think I can 
answer for his behaving properly, if he comes. But I am pretty sure 
that he won’t come.” 

“T am quite ready to stake half a crown against a sixpence that he 
does,” rejoined Carry, calmly. And she would have been a sixpence the 
richer if her bet had been accepted; for, rather to Hope’s surprise, the 
footman who was sent up to Jacob’s studio with a note returned promptly 
to say that Mr. Stiles “desired his compliments, and would have much 
pleasure.” 

Everybody noticed that there was something odd about Jacob Stiles 
when he made his appearance in the drawing-room that evening, just 
after the dinner-bell rang. He was not at all like himself, and certainly 
he was most unlike the wan, despairing-looking man who had issued 
from the woods a few hours before. His eyes were bright ; his cheeks, 
for once, had a tinge of color in them; he entered the room with a 
smile upon his face, and carried his chin quite a couple of inches higher 
than usual. Without waiting to be addressed, he began talking to 
Hope in an easy, conventional fashion, just as if he had been an ordi- 
nary guest and as if his presence had not signified the breaking down of 
a long-established barrier. “We have made a mistake,” whispered 
Carry to Bertie. “He thinks he has got the recognition that he has 
been trying for all his life, and he will proceed to give himself insuffer- 
able airs upon the strength of it.” 

But he did nothing of the kind. To whatever cause the change in 
his demeanor may have been due, it was not a change to which any 
exception could be taken. In the last chapter it was remarked that he 
was not a gentleman; but that, as to externals, he could assume all the 
semblance of a gentleman, and even of a very agreeable one, was made 
apparent before he had been seated five minutes at the dinner-table, 
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Without putting himself forward in any way, he contrived not only to 
talk rather more than his neighbors, but to show them that he was both — 
cleverer and better informed than they. Upon every subject that 
chanced to come up he had something bright and original to say, and 
said it quite spontaneously. He was perfectly at his ease, and, one 
would have thought, perfectly natural; only that it was difficult for 
those who knew him to believe that in all their previous intercourse 
with him he had been acting a part. If this was the real Jacob, for 
what imaginable reason had he concealed his identity so long and under 
so repellent a disguise? Hope, though pleased to see her protégé dis- 
tinguishing himself, could not make him out at all; and Carry, after 
one or two attempts to snub him, which were foiled oy his courtesy and 
determination not to see what she meant, fairly hauled down her colors, 
and admitted to herself that she had formed a mistaken estimate of his 
character and capacities. As for Bertie Cunningham, to whom Jacob did 
not address much of his conversation, he took note of the brightness 
of his opposite neighbor’s eyes, and came to the uncharitable con- 
clusion that Stiles had ‘been having a pretty stiff brandy-and-soda up- 
stairs. 

However that might be, Jacob did not seem disposed to indulge in 
deep potations after the ladies had left the dining-room. He fidgeted 
about, and replied irrelevantly to the languid remarks which Bertie 
made between the whiffs of his cigarette, until the latter, perceiving 
his impatience, said, “Well, if you won’t take any more wine, I suppose 
we may as well make a move. You are coming to the drawing-room, 
aren’t you?” 

Jacob nodded. “TI was invited to spend the evening,” he answered, 
with a slight smile. 

A few minutes later he had seated himself beside Carry, and had 
engaged her in a discussion upon the best way of taming vicious young 
horses, he himself being for gentleness and patience, while she was in 
favor of more vigorous methods of repression. He professed to be 
convinced by some of her arguments, and mixed a good deal of adroit 
flattery with his own observations: so that the dialogue was maintained 
with great spirit for a good quarter of an hour. This was all very 
well ; but Miss Herbert ended by remembering that it was not in order 

to entertain her that Jacob had been dragged from his solitude, and, as 
he remained impervious to a few civil hints, she rose unceremoniously 
and, crossing the room to the fireplace, in front of which Bertie was 
standing, said, “Come and have a game of billiards. Then you will 
be able to smoke.” 

“ All right,” answered Bertie, who, for his part, had found some diffi- 
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culty in keeping up a flow of small-talk with Hope. And so the two 
left the room together. 

Hope, who was sitting by the fire, did not move; ; and as soon as the 
door had closed, Jacob dropped into an arm-chair opposite hers. “I 
thought, if I could show myself sufficiently attentive to Miss Herbert, 
I should drive her sitll he remarked, with a low laugh. “Now we 

can talk. 

Hope looked a little surprised: she was not accustomed to hearing 
Jacob adopt that kind of tone. “ What is the matter with you to- 
night?” she asked, her curiosity getting the better of her manners. 
“Do you know that you are hardly recognizable?” 

Jacob laughed again. “I am in high spirits, Mrs. Herbert,” he 
answered ; “that is all. You never saw mein high spirits before, and 
no wonder you don’t recognize me. I hope I haven’t been obtrusive 
or impertinent. The fact is, I have been trying all the evening to 
forget who and what Iam. Have I succeeded too well?” 

“You have succeeded in being very pleasant and amusing,” replied 
Hope, “and I am glad you are in high spirits. But what has happened 
to make you so?” 

“ T wonder,” said Jacob, “ whether you have ever experienced the de- 
light of coming to the end of a thing. When I have finished a picture 
I am always glad. It may have been my chief occupation and my only 
pleasure for months; I may have enjoyed working at it, and learned 
to look upon it almost as a living thing and a faithful friend ; yet when 
the last touch has been ‘put to it I throw down my brushes and rejoice. 
I have done with it; it is off my mind, and I am free again. Not 
really free, of course; because as soon as I have finished one picture 
I begin another, and have to decide upon the subject, too, which is 
always a painful process. Still, I rejoice. I suppose we are all under 
the impression that we have a certain amount of work to accomplish in 
the world, and that the more we get done the less there remains to do. 
I could understand that, at the end of all, an old man might lie down 
to die with a feeling of intense relief and gratitude. Though, to be 
sure, I don’t remember ever hearing of such a case.” 

“Life is sweet,” said Hope, not quite following him. 

“To some people, no doubt; but we all cling to it, whether it is 
sweet or not. My life, hitherto, has been almost entirely bitter; and 
no one can be surprised that I should be in high spirits now that I 
have reached the last page of the last chapter of it.” 

“Of your life?” 

“Well, of my past and present life.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked Hope, wonderingly. 

XXXVIII.—82 
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“Oh, nothing very startling; only I am going to leave Farndon, 
Don’t think me ungrateful, Mrs. Herbert, and don’t imagine that I 
shall ever to my dying day forget all your kindness to me. But I can 
make my own living now, and I ought not to remain in this house 
either as a guest or asa pensioner. I have been thinking for a long time 
of breaking off with the old life and beginning a new one, and I want 
to travel about for a little before settling down in a home of my own. 
I spoke to you about it in London, you know.” 

“You said in London that you were in no hurry,” observed Hope, 
who was not quite pleased at Jacob’s eagerness to depart. Up to that 
moment he had always been her devoted slave, treating every wish of 
hers as law; but now, without any visible reason, lo and behold, her 
slave was ostentatiously declaring his independence! Such declarations 
are never agreeable to any woman, and the present one was not agree- 
able to Hope. “Of course,” she added, “if you are so very anxious 
to start, I wouldn’t for the world detain you; but I am sorry you 
should have changed your mind already.” 

“T haven’t changed my mind, Mrs. Herbert. I have only made it 
up. What I told you, if you remember, was that I was uncertain 
whether I would go abroad at all. Now I have decided to go; and 
when one has decided to do anything, the sooner one does it the 
better.” 

“ Perhaps so,” answered Hope, a little coldly. ‘“ And when do you 
start ?” 

_ “T must be off to-morrow morning. I telegraphed this afternoon 
to ask if there was a vacant berth on board the steamer, and it seems 
that there is. If I don’t take it, I may have to wait some time.” 

“ What steamer are you speaking of ?” 

“Qh, I forgot to say that I am going to America. I have always 
had a great wish to see the Western States and the Rocky Mountains, 
and perhaps California. It was a choice between that and the picture- 
galleries of Europe, and, all things considered, I thought I would give 
the precedence to Nature.” 

“The ay Mountains!” exclaimed Hope. “Then perhaps you 
will meet Di 

Jacob wileds “That is possible, of course,” he answered ; 
“whether it is likely is another question. The Rocky Mountains, as 
- you know, extend over the entire length of the North American conti- 
nent. Besides, Mr. Herbert will be starting to return home by the 
time that I get out there, will he not ?” 

“Yes, perhaps; but I hardly think he will be able to leave the 
moment that he gets my letter; nor can I tell you exactly where he is. 
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Latterly, I have to at the ‘Virginia City, 
Montana.” 

Jacob nodded silently. Presently he I may find myself 
in Mr. Herbert’s neighborhood or I may.not. . But, after what I told 
you the other day, you will understand that it cannot be — 
object with me to seek him out.” 

“You told me the other day that you 1 had no affection for him,” 
answered Hope; “but I don’t think that was quite the truth. I think 
what you meant was that you were hurt and angry with him; and I 
don’t say that you have no reason to be. But unless peenlandl some 
affection for him you would not be angry, would you?” 

Jacob’s brow clouded. over. “You are wrong,” he returned, 
roughly: “TI have no such feeling as you imagine,—nothing of the 
kind. Just consider what he has done to earn my affection. It is so 
easy for a rich man to lay a pauper under an eternal obligation! A 
careless sort of good nature, which cost him nothing, made him adopt 
me when I was an orphan; he brought me up—not very judiciously, 
perhaps—like a gentleman, and I used to be found an amusing little 
fellow by him and his friends. Then I deceived and disappointed him, 
and at once he turned his back upon me. He had taken me out of my 
own class ; he didn’t think me worthy to be received into his. All my, 
life I have been neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring; and my life, 
as I was saying just now, has been full of bitterness. No! I have no 
affection for Mr. Herbert ; and I will go further than that and add that 
I don’t think he has deserved any affection from me. But we have 
already said all that there is to be said upon this subject. Can we not 
find something pleasanter to talk about on my last evening ?” 

Hope did not respond immediately. In her heart of hearts she 
thought Jacob a little ungrateful,—certainly to Dick, perhaps also to 
herself. But her displeasure did not hold out long against his resolu- 
tion to enjoy himself for once, and for once to meet those about him 
upon a footing of equality. With a good deal of tact, he drew her 
thoughts away from the present and led her to speak of the past,—of 
her life at Helston Abbey with her father, of her ‘artistic aspirations, 
and of other topics with which neither Dick Herbert nor Bertie Cun- 
ningham was in any way connected. At first the burden of keeping 
up the conversation rested upon his shoulders ; but insensibly he shifted 
it to those of his companion, and, leaning back in his chair, with one 
hand shading his eyes, watched her intently and silently, while ‘she 
chatted on about this and that. When the engaged couple returned 
from the billiard-room, Hope was astonished—and said so—to see that 
it was already past eleven o’clock. 
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“T am glad,” observed Jacob, with a smile, “that I have not been 
a bore.” And then, turning to Carry, “I shall not be in danger of 
boring anybody at Farndon again for some time to come. I have just 
been telling Mrs. Herbert that I start for America to-morrow.” é 

“ Really ?” said Carry, indifferently. Then, with a slight accession 
of interest, “To what part of America do you propose to go?” lis 

“To the extreme West,—the Yellowstone Park and that region, 
perhaps.” 

Carry looked rather hard‘at him. This sudden resolution to proceed 
to the remote quarter of the globe in which. her brother was sojourning 
struck her as an odd coincidence,—if it was a coincidence. ‘Oh, to 
that region. And why to that region in particular ?” she asked ; whieh; 
as it happened, was just what Jacob wanted her to ask. 

“ An artist’s whim,” he answered, shrugging his shoulders. ay am 
told that the scenery of the Rocky Mountains is disappointing from an ar- 
tistic point of view, owing to the gigantic scale of everything, which shuts 
out all effects of contrast, and the clearness of the atmosphere, which 
makes distant outlines too distinct ; and indeed one doesn’t hear of any 
Rocky Mountain pictures, except Bierstadt’s. However, I can but try.” 

“T thought landscape was not your line,” said Carry, still vaguely 
suspicious. 

“Tt has not been hitherto; but I am going to make a change,—in 
that and in other things. I hievt worked hard in one groove for a good 
many years, and I think I am fairly entitled toa change. I ought to 
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be packing up my possessions now. Good-night, Miss Herbert, and. 


good-by, if I don’t see you again.” 

He shook hands with her and with Cunningham, but when he ap- 
proached Hope, with a similar intention, she said, “ No; I must see you 
before you start in the morning. Perhaps I may intrust you with some 
message for Dick in case you meet him.” 

“T shall be delighted to execute any commission, Mrs. Herbert,” 
answered Jacob; “but you had better not commit anything of impor- 
tance to me; Lineniions as I told you just now, the chances are very much 
against my meeting him.” And i he withdrew. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
IN VIRGINIA CITY. 
- Tv is quite possible that Virginia City, which made an ambitious 
start in the world as capital of the Territory of Montana, but has since 
lost that proud distinction, might eventually have grown into a city, if 
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events had proved favorable to its development; that is to say, if the 
mineral district in the midst of which it is situated had turned out as 
rich as it once promised to be. But mines (as many people on both 
sides of the Atlantic know to their sorrow) have a deplorable habit of 
leaving promises unfulfilled ; and so, when the weary traveller makes 
his way into Virginia City, he is apt to think that the persons who 
bestowed so high-sounding a title upon a mere handful of small habita- 
tions were taking time by the forelock in some unjustifiable manner. 
Such, at any rate, was the opinion of two bearded, weather-beaten, and 
dilapidated sportsmen who arrived there one afternoon in the month of. 
April. They were standing disconsolately at the window of the inn © 
where they had taken up their quarters, and were watching the first 
flakes of the coming snow-storm, which a furious wind was diving 
before it. 

“Did you ever in all your born days s see such a place?” muttered 
one of them. 

“Most certainly I never did,” replied his companion, with convic- 
tion ; “and I humbly hope that I may never see such another, Indeed, 
if you come to that, I am quite sure that I never shall ; because I shall 
not be found in this country again. I don’t want to grumble ; I believe 
I may claim to have abstained from grumbling pretty creditably for 
the last two months: but I will go so far as to state my deliberate 
opinion that this is an overrated country. The climate is beastly” 

“No, not the climate,” interrupted the first speaker : “I don’t com- 
plain of that,” 

“T do, then: I complain of it bitterly ; ; and I stick to what I have 
said. A. climate in. whieh you are liable to be buried in snow in the 
month of April is a beastly climate. But of course one could put up 
with that, if there were compensations, What I want to know is, 
where are the compensations? Where are the bighorn? Where are 
the moose, and the elk, and the antelope? Answer me that, Herbert, 
if you can.” 

“My dear fellow, if I could, ” answered Dick, with a placidity 
which was only superficial, “I should not be contemplating this cari- 
cature of a city at the present moment. But I know where the 
whiskey is ; and I’m going to drink it, It seems the only thing to be 
done.” 

Francis sighed heneeily “What I should consider a piece of real 
good luck,” he remarked, “ would be if either you or I were to receive 
a letter necessitating our immediate return to England. But of course 
nothing of the kind will occur. It is only when one is having a good 
time that one is certain to be summoned away at a moment’s notice; 
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and we have emphatically not been having a good time of it lately. 
Moreover, I don’t believe there’s a good time coming: do you?” 

Dick shook his head. ‘Not in these parts, I’m afraid; but we 
may do better by moving south a bit. What a time that fellow is 
bringing the letters !” 

The true sportsman, it is said, always stile bad luck seimanaik 
cally ; but presumably there are limits to the endurance even of the 
true sportsman. Our two friends, who could stand discomfort and 
disappointment better than most men, had reached the end of their 
stock of patience a few days before, and had determined to make for 
the comparative civilization of Virginia City. They had been un- 
fortunate all the winter through, killing very little game and encounter- 
ing unusually severe weather. What had secretly vexed them both 
was their knowledge that they might have met with much greater 
success if they had been willing to cut themselves off from commu- 
nication with the outer world for a few months; but Dick had not 
been able to make up his mind to this sacrifice, and, although his com- 
panion had hitherto been too generous to remind ‘hie of the fact, he 
was painfully aware that their failure was his fault. 

“ After all,” he said, apologetically, “we have sent home a fairish 
number of heads and skins.” 

“ Quite so; but when did we send the last? Don’t you think it is 
getting very nearly time to take home our own heads and skins? I 
only throw it out as a suggestion, you know: I said I would see you 
through, and I will. But haven’t we—ahem !—attained our object by 
this time?” bout 

Dick stretched out his long legs and contemplated the heavy boots 
which adorned them. “I don’t know,” he said, after a pause. : 

The two men had been together, morning, noon, and night, for 
three-quarters of a year; but, although they were such old friends,— 
perhaps because they were such old friends,—not a word had passed 
between them as to the true cause of their absence from England. 
Francis relapsed into silence; and presently an agreeable diversion was 
created by the entrance of Dick’s servant, with his arms full of news- 
papers and letters, which he cast in a heap upon the table. 

Dick jumped up with some alacrity and drew towards him his share 
in the spoil, singling out one letter from the rest, which he looked at 

for a moment and then laid aside upon the mantel-shelf, to be perused 
when the others should have been run through. Francis, watching him 
out of the corner of his eye, noticed this performance and smiled 
slightly to himself. He was quite accustomed to it, having seen it take 
place many times before,—as often, indeed, as the post came in. His 
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own correspondence, which did not happen to be interesting, was soon 
disposed of, and he fell back upon the newspapers, while Dick read and 
re-read the letter which he had reserved for the last, not raising his eyes 
from it until dinner was brought in. During that repast he was more 
than usually taciturn, and it was only after the bear and antelope meat 
had been done full justion to and pipes had been lighted that he said, 
“Well, Francis, you’ve got your wish. It’s a case of making tracks 
for home before long, I believe.” 

“Heaven be praised Y’ exclaimed Francis, “May I be 
permitted to inquire what’s up?” 

“Well, my sister Carry is going to be married ; and it seems to be 
considered that I ought to be present at the ceremony.” 

“T am delighted to hear it. I congratulate Miss Herbert ; I con- 
gratulate myself; I congratulate everybody all round. Pass me the 
whiskey, and we'll drink everybody’s health, except the health of the 
people who told us that bighorn abounded in the neighborhood of Fort 
Ellis. By the way, who is the happy man?” 

“Cunningham,” answered Dick, briefly. 

“Q-h-h ” ejaculated Francis, setting down his glass, while he in- 
voluntarily pursed up his lips, as if about to whistle. 

“You seem surprised,” observed Dick. 

“Eh? Surprised? Oh, dear, no! not in the least,” returned Fran- 
cis, hastily. “I always expected it to bea match. Didn’t you?” 

“Yes ; I certainly did,” said Dick. “TI am not surprised; but I 
think you are, and I think I know why you are. Look here, Francis, 
T’ve a great mind to make a clean breast of it, and—er—well, ask you 
for your advice. Of course I don’t mean to say that I shall take your. 
advice. I’ve been upon the point of speaking to you half a hundred 
times before; but I am such a confoundedly reticent beggar, and I do 
so hate talking about my private affairs! As a general thing, every 
man is the best judge of his own business; only I suppose everybody 
feels the need of consulting a friend now onal then.” 

Francis nodded, knowing his man, and being aware that protesta- 
tions of friendship on his part would be both superfluous and unwel- 
come. 

“ But first of all,” Dick went on, “should you say that I was bound 
to be in England for:Carry’s wedding? I mean, if my presence were 
undesirable on other grounds, would that be a good enough reason for 
my returning ?” 

“T should say that you were most undoubtedly bound to be sie 
also that your presence would be desirable upon other grounds,” replied 
Francis, 
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“H’m! Well, I am inclined to agree with you,—at least, as to my 
being at the wedding. I could always go away again afterwards nine ” 

“If you wanted to go?” 

“Yes, or if others wanted me to go. You disapproved of my 
marriage from the first, didn’t you, Francis ?” 

_ “Disapproved isn’t exactly the word to use: I had no business to 
disapprove. I was afraid it was rather a—what shall I say ?—rather 
a hazardous experiment.” , 

“T know. You were perfectly right, it was a hazardous experiment, 
and I need hardly tell you that it has turned out a failure. Your must 
have seen that for yourself?” 

Francis admitted that he had conjectured as much. 

“I suppose it was bound to be a failure,” Dick went on, “ but she 
has more right to complain than I have, because I am sorry to say that 
I wasn’t quite candid with her at starting. Generally, as you may 
have noticed, I am rather particularly candid. All my life I have 
gone in for telling the literal truth, and may-be I have prided myself 
a little upon sticking to-that plan. Anyhow, I never tried another 
until I proposed to Hope Lefroy. I don’t think you ever saw her 
until after our engagement ;. but most likely you know what her cir- 
cumstances were when her father died.” 

Francis signified assent. “It was a very hard case,” he remarked. 

“Terrible; I don’t know that I ever heard of a worse. Brought 
up with every imaginable luxury, you know, and taught to believe that 
she was a great heiress, and then suddenly thrown upon the world, with 
no more money of her own than would pay for her clothes. I must 
say for Lefroy that he did his best to be kind to her: he couldn’t well 
do more than offer her a home. But she was a great deal too proud to 
live upon charity, and nothing would satisfy her but that she should 
become a professional artist and support herself. Now, it was as certain 
as anything could be that she would fail at that, and it seemed to me 
' tolerably certain, tov, that in the course of a year or so she would be 
driven into marrying one of the rich men whom Lady Jane would take 
care to place at her disposal, and who might very likely be a ruffian.” 

“ And so, to save her from a worse fate, you proposed to her your- 
self,” 

“And so I proposed to her; yes. We were very good friends, and 

I put it to her whether we might not live together permanently as good 
friends. I said we wouldn’t talk about love or anything of that sort, 
but that in my opinion two people could be very happy as husband and 
wife without it. Each of us would allow the other plenty of liberty ; 
we shouldn’t be very much together; and, as we should have a clear 
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mutual understanding at the outset, there onght not to be much danger 
of our quarreling.” 

“Whatever objections that declaration may have been open ta, it 
doesn’t seem to me that lack of candor was.one of them,” remarked 
Francis. 

“That is just where you make a mistake. If I had been candid, I 
should have told her that I adored her. I fell in love with her the 
very first time that we met; I tried to get over it, but I couldn’t: and, 
what is more, I never shall get over it as long as I live. Now you 
may laugh, if you like.” 

“T don’t see anything to laugh at,” said Francis. “The only thing 
that I can’t understand is why in the world you didn’t tell her that you 
adored her.” 

“T should have thought a clever fellow like you might have guessed. 
It wasn’t to be supposed that she could be in love with me, a man of 
nearly twice her age, with a figure-head on his shoulders which never 
was much to look at and which is considerably the worse for wear now.” 

“ What rubbish !—as though that had anything to do with it!” 

“No, it isn’t rubbish ; and when you fall in love with a girl of 
nineteen you will know that it isn’t. My dear Francis, if such a thing 
were to happen to you to-morrow, I can assure you that—little as you 
may suppose it—you would immediately begin to study your face in 
the glass, and you would be simply horrified at your own mere 
You don’t mind my saying so, do you?” 

“Not being in love at present, I don’t. Well, what reply did you 
get to those well-chosen words of yours?” 

Dick sighed. “There was a good deal of doubt, and a good deal 
of delay,” he answered, “ but in the end she accepted me. At first she 
was inclined to suspect that I had proposed to her out of pity, and, as 
I couldn’t tell her the real state of the case (because if I had she would 
undoubtedly have rejected me), I had trouble enough to invent plausible 
motives, There’s no end to the difficulties that.a man finds himself in 
when once he has departed from the truth. However, we were mar- 
ried, and for the first month or more everything seemed to be going as 
smoothly as possible. The notion that I had taken into my head—I 
dare say it was an absurd one—was that she might come to love me in 
time; that is, if I didn’t bore her, and if I tried my best to make her 
happy, you understand, One has heard of such things happening in the 
case of women, For a man to marry without being in love, and to fall 
in love with his wife afterwards, would be impossible, as we know : the 
very idea is preposterous. But there is a general impression that women 
are differently constituted. Well, to cut a long story short, my plan didn’t 
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work, Having that secret from her put me rather at a disadvantage, I 
fancy. I don’t think I can have bored her personally, for I kept: my- 
self in the background as much as possible, and left her alone whenever 
I could; but I am afraid she found life at Farndon rather a bore.” 

“In spite of your delicacy?” said Francis, who could not help 
laughing a little at this. ‘I beg your pardon, Herbert, but yours was 
the funniest way of making love that I ever heard of.” 

“Most likely it wasn’t a very good way,” agreed Dick, humbly ; 
“but it doesn’t much signify whether it was good or bad, because in due 
course of time she——- Upon my word, I don’t quite like saying this 
even to you, Francis.” 

“ You need not say it unless you like, old man,” answered Francis, 
quietly : “I know what you mean. In due course of time she met 
somebody who—well, who didn’t recommend himself to her netine by 
remaining in the background.” 

“Yes—Cunningham, After all, it’s best to call things and people 
by their names.” 

“T won’t deny,” said Francis, “that I thought him dangerous at 
one time: everybody who saw them together thought so. But nothing 
is more common than for everybody to be mistaken ; and before we left 
England I had begun to suspect there was a mistake in that instance. 
At all events, Cunningham’s engagement to your sister seems to pone 
that there wae.” 

“No, not exactly: Cunningham is a very good fellow in his way, 
but fidelity isn’t his strong point, and he has been practically engaged to 
Carry in an off-and-on sort of fashion for a long time. That neither 
prevented him from falling in love with “y wife, nor from declaring 
his love to her.” 

“You can’t be sure that he declared it.” 

“Yes, I am ; because she told me that he had.” 

_ ©The deuce she did !” ejaculated Francis. “ And after that you call 
Cunningham a good fellow !” " 

“T said ‘in his way? it’s a common enough way in these days, by 
all accounts. He is the kind of man who couldn’t be in love with my 
wife, or anybody’s wife, without letting her know of it.” 

“ And she actually told you that he had done so !” 

“Does that astonish you? It didn’t astonish me. Hope is as 
honorable as you or I; and, though I don’t know that she was abso- 
lutely bound to tell me what had happened, I think she would have 
been sailing rather near the wind if she had concealed it. At any rate, 
she did tell me; and I could see, by the state of ne that she was 
in, that she ene for the man.” 
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“ Having convinced yourself of which, you thought it sensible and 
appropriate to betake yourself to the other side of spesieereegas te ex- 
claimed Francis, lifting up his hands, - 

Dick looked a little displeased: “I thought it sencible that, after 
such a discovery, we should remain apart for a time,” he aadeened ; 
gravely; “and I still think so. You don’t, I hope, mean to imply 
that I risked anything by turning my back upon England? ‘What had 
happened was a misfortune for my wife and for me; but it was no more 
her fault than mine, and I can answer for it that if she has spoken to 
Cunningham since that day it has not been willingly.” Francis held 
his peace, being in fact unable to make the response which his friend 
evidently expected of him; but when Dick added, “ Well, now that 
you know all about it, tell me honestly what - think I had better do,” 
he answered,— 

_ “That is not a epuaitin which need sees anpbaiy. Hitherto you 
seem to have consistently done what you ought not to have done, and 
left undone what you ought to have done. Your only course now is to 
go home as quickly as you can, and begin all over again.” = 

Dick shook his, head. “It is too soon for that, I am afraid.” 

“A great deal more likely to be too late!” thought the other; but 
he said, aloud, “I think you were in rather a hurry to jump to conclu- 
sions about Mrs. Herbert and Cunningham. What her feelings towards 
you may be I don’t pretend to know: by your own account, you made 
it impossible for her to show them. But I can say, from my own obser- 
vation, that she was very much distressed at your leaving her.” 

“That is true,” observed Dick, stroking his chin meditatively ; “but 
I shouldn’t be disposed to build too much upon that. It was only 
natural that just at first she should dislike the idea of being left alone. 
There was something in the letter that I had from her just now which 
I was rather glad to see,” he added, presently; “though probably it 
means nothing. You see, she says that Carry wants me to go home for 
the wedding, and then she has written ‘and 80 do I,’ and has scratched 
the words out afterwards.” 

He handed the open sheet to Francis, who glanced at it with an 
amused smile, and remarked, “The words aren’t so very much scratched 
out, are they?” 

“Do you think she meant me to read them, senor asked Dick, 
eagerly, 

“T think she must have been aware that -you couldn't possibly help 
reading them. Give me a telegraph-form, ah T’ll secure our passage 
for Europe: this shoot is at an end.” 

Dick knocked the ashes out of his pipe, rose from his chair, and 
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strode up and down the room three or four times. “No,” he said, 
decisively, at last: “I had better not make my appearance until just 
before the wedding. I doubt whether there is any chance for me; but, 
if there is, it will be improved by our having the house to ourselves. 
Now that Carry is going to leave us, I don’t mind telling you that she 
hasn’t been altogether an addition to our comfort. She means well ; 
but—not to mince matters—she is most confoundedly in the way. 
Added to which, she naturally looks upon me as being rather beyond 
the age for making love, and—and—in short, I dare say you can under- 

stand.” 

“Do you mean that you are shy of your own sister?” asked ape, 
laughing. 

“That is precisely what Idomean. So, if you 
a few more weeks of camping out, we'll be off to Denver to-morrow, 
and then make for Estes Park. If we don’t get as many black-tail 
deer as we can shoot there, I’ll give you leave to say anything you like © 


about the nakedness of the land.” 


Francis, after some demur, acquiesced in this arrangement, and the 
same evening Dick despatched a lengthy telegram to Hope, informing 
her of his proposed change of quarters, and promising to be in England 
early in the month of June. 


As events proved, it was an unfortunate decision ; but, the events 
in question not being of those which cast their shadows before them, 
nobody was to blame for it. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
A LONG JOURNEY. 


“Deo you know,” asked Jacob Stiles, looking dreamily about him, 
“when I last breakfasted in this room ?” 

“No,” answered Hope, who was the only other occupant of the 
dining-room at Farndon. “ Was it a long time ago?” 

“Tt was on the morning of—the catastrophe of which I told you. 
From that day I began to live apart. And now here I am once > 
more,—only for once, though,—and you have got up early to pour out 


my coffee for me. You have been very kind to me, Mrs. Herbert, 


—sometimes I wonder why. But I suppose you are kind to every- 
body.” 

“Not to people whom I dislike,” answered Hope, amiling. 
you think it a wonderful piece of kindness on my part to _— = 
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down-stairs half an hour before my usual time, you might show your 
appreciation of it by doing a little justice to your breakfast. You have 
eaten nothing.” 

“T am not hungry,” answered Jacob. And then, with a recurrence 
of the hesitating manner which he had contrived so completely to throw 
off on the preceding evening, “Mrs. Herbert, would it be a great liberty 
if I asked you to give me one of your photographs? I wanted to-ask 
you last night, but I hadn’t the courage. Only afterwards I said to 
myself that perhaps you would not mind, because there are some requests 
which are impertinent coming from equals, but not from inferiors.” 

“Tf this were not your last morning,” answered Hope, “I should 
be very much inclined to refuse you for putting your request in such 
a disagreeable way. As it is, I will only make one small request on 
my own score, which is that when you come back you will give up 
calling me your superior. As soon as I can paint pictures like yours 
we will begin to talk about being equals ;.but not before. Now I will 
go and get you the photograph.” 

She brought it presently, and, with a few murmured words of thanks, 
he slipped it into his breast-pocket. Immediately afterwards the butler 
came in to announce that the dog-cart was waiting. It was to Hope 
that he imparted this information: it would have been beneath his 
dignity to address himself to Jacob Stiles. 

“T must go,” said Jacob, glancing at his watch. “You said last 
night that you might perhaps have some commission for me to exe- 
cute.” 

“Yes,” answered Hope ; “ but, on second thoughts, I will not trouble 
you. I have nothing particular to say, and if, by any chance, you should 
come across Dick, you will be able to tell inn all about me,—all that 
he cares to hear. I hope you will have a very pleasant trip, and that 
the change will do you a great deal of good.” 

“Perhaps it will,” answered Jacob. “Now good-by, Mrs.. Herbert. 
There is a great deal that I should like to say to you; but I should 
not say it well, and I have tried already to tell you how grateful I am 
to you, and—and—how much I wish for your happiness. May I say 
that I think the future will bring you more happiness than the past 
has done?” 

Hope took the hand that he extended to her and returned its 
slight pressure. She thought that she understood him (though she did 
not), and accepted his words as a good omen. When one is on the 
lookout for omens, anything will serve. Jacob held her hand for an 
instant, and, without another word, left the room. 

He hurried across the hall, clambered into the dog-cart, iltati 
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up the reins, and drove at a brisk pace down the avenue. “Over,—_ 
and well over!” was what he was thinking to himself. No one would 


have supposed, to look at him, that the brief leave-taking which he 
had just gone through had kept him awake all night, and that more 
than once during the hours of darkness he had doubted whether he 
would have the fortitude to face it. -When he reached the turn in the 
drive he pulled up abruptly and looked back at the house. 

“Forgotten anything?” asked the groom who was sitting beside 
him 


“No; I have forgotten nothing yet,” he answered, and, with a shake 
of the reins, drove on. 

The groom laughed at this absurd reply. ‘One would think: you 
was going to lose your things further on,” said he. “ Allus thought 
you was a pretty good ’and at lookin’ arter yerself, too.” 

_ Like his fellow-servants, he seldom let slip an opportunity of being 
impertinent to Jacob, whose habit it was to leave impertinences un- 
noticed. 

“James,” said the latter, presently, “it is as likely as not that you 
will never see me at Farndon again.” 

“What ! have you made yer fortun’, then?” asked the man, jocosely. 

_ “Yes, I have made my fortune; and Farndon has not been such 
a pleasant home to me that I should wish to return, You have all 
hated and despised me, haven’t you ?” 

“ Well, I dunno about that.” 

“Oh, yes, youdo know. After all, it was natural enough, I suppose. 
You are like a flock of sheep, all of you. You take your cue from the 
stud-groom ; the footmen take their cue from the butler ; the butler and 
the stud-groom take theirs from their master. Still, I wish, after I am 
gone, you would just ask yourself what I have done to you to be hated 
and despised.” 

“T don’t take my cue from nobody,” returned James, remembering 
that he was a free-born Briton ; “nor yet I don’t hate no man without 
he has give me good cause. But suppose you was to try workin’ of it 
round t’other way and arst yerself what ek done to make a man ‘tikes 
yer?” 

“ That is a fair enough retort. Well, it is all over now, and it aunt 


much signify. I suppose, James, you will admit that I can ride?” 


“ Finest ’orseman I ever see in my life,” answered James, _— the 

air of one determined to give the devil his idee: ' 
~ “Remember me by that, then ; and remember that you neicealai 
me lose my temper with a horse. I have seen you bullying your horses 
more than once, James ; and if it had been of the slightest use to speak 
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to you about it, I should have spoken long ago. Depend upon it, no 
good was ever done in this world by bullying. I know there are horses 
and boys who can stand a lot of flogging and be none the worse for it, 
though, of course, there are many who can’t; but no horse should be 
thrashed without some reason that he can understand. He requires fair 
treatment, just as a man does, and unless he gets it he will turn nasty, 
just as a man will. When you have spoiled a horse’s temper, you call 
him an incurably vicious brute ; and when the same thing has béen done 
to a man, he is called—what do you call me in the stables, James ?” 

“ Never heerd you called out of yer proper name, as I can remember,” 
answered the man, in a somewhat surly voice, for he did not relish being 
lectured by Jacob Stiles. 

“Have you not? But I am tolerably certain that no one about = 
place has .a good word for me.” 

To this assertion, which had an interrogative ring, the stolid ‘ie 
vouchsafed neither assent nor contradiction. Jacob sighed, and then 
laughed. 

“Here we are at the station,” he said, presently. “Good-by, 
James; put that in your pocket, and bear in mind what I have said to 
you. It is true, and you may find it useful some day or other.” , 

The eyes of James became round with amazement, and his tongue 
was paralyzed ; for it was nothing less than a five-pound note that Jacob 
had thrust into his hand. A donation so splendid, coming from such a 
quarter, made it impossible for him to express his feelings in words 
until he had handed the luggage out to the porter and had turned his 
horse’s head round. Then he slapped his leg with his — hand, and 
ejaculated, aloud, “I’m dashed if that feller ain’t one o’ the right sort 
arter all |” 

But the irony of the above encomium was lost to Jacob, who by 
that time had seated himself in an empty first-class carriage and had 
entered upon a long soliloquy which, with occasional breaks, lasted him 
all the way to Liverpool. 

“Five pounds to a groom! There’s a sort of pleasure in being 
generous, even when generosity only takes the form of giving away 
what can never be of the slightest use to one’s self any more. I wonder 
whether I should have been a great philanthropist if I had been a rich 
man: it isn’t unlikely. I wonder what sort of person my father was. 
He hanged himself in a garret; and in about a fortnight’s time from 
now——Heavens ! how slowly this train moves! and they call it an 
express. And then the voyage! Ten mortal’ days and nights, —how 
shall I live through such an eternity-? 

“T think I have played my part well: they will ‘all recollect that 
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I set out in the best of spirits, and that I seemed to be looking forward 
to enjoying myself. When the news reaches her, she will not suspect 
that I have committed a crime for her sake. A chance encounter, a 
quarrel, probably a blow given and returned ; it will be a nine days’ 
wonder, and then it will be forgotten. The newspapers will be able to 
explain it all, ‘The morbid and vindictive character of the criminal 
was well known to those who were brought into contact with him, 
That he cherished a secret grudge against his benefactor and victim 
seems to have been almost a matter of notoriety ; and it is by no means 
improbable that constant brooding over his imaginary wrongs may have 
unhinged his mind. Indeed, the absence of sufficient motive seems to 
point to the conclusion that the unfortunate gentleman whose death we 
have to record fell by the hand of a madman.’ Am I mad?. It is 
possible; but I can detect no symptoms of insanity in myself. I 
know very well what my purpose is, and what the consequences will be. 
I could abandon it now, if I chose: I am perfectly master of my own 
actions. And yet is it really Jwho am going to do this horrible 
thing? 

“What nonsense! There is nothing horrible in what I am going to 
do; Iam not sure that there is anything wrong in it. What are right 
and wrong? Conventional terms, which mean very little more than 
expedient and inexpedient. A bad man is a man who makes himself 
obnoxious to his fellow-creatures. When he becomes too obnoxious to 
be tolerated any longer, the law stamps him out in one way or another. 
In this instance, I, a private individual, am going to take the functions 
of the law upon me, for once. It is inexpedient that private indi- 
viduals should behave in that way; but as for the moral guilt of the 
thing—— 

“For that matter, he deserves to die. If he were allowed to go on 
living, he would only live for himself and make others unhappy ; 25 
far as I know what right is, I shall do right in killing him. Besides, I 
shall pay for his life with my own: so that we shall be quits. And, 
when all is said, what is the life of one man? Thousands and thou- 
sands are killed for the sake of adding a few square miles of territory 
to this or that country, and the men who order the slaughter, and the 
men who are sent to carry it out, are smothered in ribbons and rewards. 
The whole question of morals is a question of inherited ideas and tradi- 
tions. The morality of the Old Testament, for example, would soon 
bring anybody who practised it in our days to the gallows. Samuel 
hadn’t the slightest compunction about killing his enemies in cold 
blood ; nor had Elijah; and as for David, he was a murderer of a very 
much baser type than I shall be. 
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“No; it won’t do. I can’t deceive myself. A crime it is; and 
calling it by another name won’t alter its nature. But, right or wrong, 
crime or no crime, I will do it for her sake. Only I wish I had not 
such an interminable time to wait.” 

It was with reflections such as these, repeated again and again in 
different language, that Jacob’s weary brain was occupied throughout 
his journey ; but when he reached Liverpool, and when, shortly after- 
wards, he stood on the deck of the huge steamer that was to take him 
to New York, his mood suddenly changed. The prospect of the voy- 
age came to him as a kind of respite: he determined that for the next 
ten days he would exist only in the present, putting away from him all 
thoughts of past and future alike ; and, not a little to his own surprise, 
he found that he was able to do this without difficulty. 

Those whose duties require them to keep up appearances and exhibit 
an unruffled countenance to the world whatever may be their private 
griefs or anxieties (and there are many such persons in all classes) are 
aware how much simpler a matter than might be supposed it is to lead 
a double life. Outward show of emotion is banished because it must be 
banished, and soon the faculty is acquired of laying aside the emotion 
itself, with the show of it, to be resumed at leisure. It is true that 
social intercourse is essential to the exercise of the above faculty ; and 
it may have been because he was sensible of this that Jacob, in flagrant 
contradiction with his nature and habits, laid himself out to be agree- 
able to his fellow-passengers. 

Before the ship had left the Mersey he had entered into conversation 
with several of these; to most if not to all of them he was already 
known as a talented artist, and his advances were so cordially responded 
to that by the middle of the next day he found himself quite a popular 
personage. The sensation was a strange one to him, and he enjoyed it. 
Throughout the voyage, which chanced to be exceptionally calm, he 
maintained his novel character as a pleasant, companionable fellow, and 
contrived to merge his identity in his part as thoroughly as any actor 
who ever trod the boards. During the day he took part in all those 
varied devices for killing time which people are wont to employ on 
shipboard and to call amusements for want of a better name; when he 
turned in at night he. fell immediately into a heavy, dreamless sleep 
which lasted until morning. Indeed, it may be said that he himeelf 
was asleep the whole time, or, rather, that he was as nearly as can be 
realizing the wish which most of us have felt,—to be for a short period 
somebody else, to experience somebody else’s sensations and compare 
them with our own. 


The real Jacob woke up one stn off Sandy Hook,—woke with 
Vou. —33 
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a shudder, but with no faltering in his purpose nor any misgiving as to 
his power to carry it out. Among the acquaintances that he had made 
on board was that of an American who had recently visited the Yellow- 
stone region, and to whom he had imparted his intention of proceeding 
thither in search of landscape studies. This gentleman, while warning 
him that he was making the trip far too early in the year, gave him 
information as to the best and quickest means of reaching his goal, and, 
on being given to understand that the artist had only a very limited 
space of time at his disposal, good-naturedly accompanied him to the 
train, gave him some hints for his future guidance, and saw him fairly 
off. 

“Now, Mr. Stiles,” he said, at parting, “you will have to desea 
ize our National Park. I shall expect to hear of you again in connec- 
tion with this trip, sir.’ To which Jacob replied, quietly, “I think I 
may promise that you will.” 

But what a journey it was! Three interminable days and nights 
of it,—days that seemed like weeks, nights of feverish, sleepless im- 
patience, during which the wretched man feared more than once that 
his brain was giving way. The revolver which he had bought before 
leaving England hung at his belt: his fingers stole down to it again 
and again. Suicide, now that the crisis was so near at hand, seemed to 
be far easier than murder, and a voice kept whispering to him, “Die 
and have done with it! What difference will any one’s happiness or 
unhappiness make to you when you are annihilated?” But he thrust 
the temptation away from him with a horror infinitely greater than any 
that the thought of his crime had aroused in him. Indeed, it was the 
persistency of it that made him think he must be losing his senses. 
“Whatever I may be, let me not be a coward !” he cried to himself, in 
an inarticulate agony which was almost a prayer. 

The scenery through which he passed did not interest him in the 
least. From New York to Chicago by the Erie Railway, and thence 
to St. Paul and Bozeman by the Northern Pacific line, had been the 
route marked out for him by his American friend. He noted the vari- 
ous stopping-places and checked them off mentally as so many links 
removed from the chain, but scarcely troubled himself to raise his heavy 
eyes and glance out of the window at city or country. When a man’s 
feet are upon the steps of the scaffold, it matters little enough to him 
what kind of landscape may be surveyed from that eminence. At 

-Bozeman Jacob quitted the train and reached Virginia City by stage, 
after a long and fatiguing drive over a very indifferent road, only to 
find that the party of which he was in quest had left some days before. 
The news gave him a momentary shock of intense disappointment, fol- 
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lowed by a sensation of relief almost as intense. If Herbert’s departure 
meant that he had started for England immediately after receiving his 
wife’s letter, then Jacob’s journey had been undertaken in vain. It 
was not at all likely that he would be able to overtake his victim on 
that side of the Atlantic, and to follow him to England and shoot him 
there would be impossible. The set purpose and premeditation of such 
an act would be too evident, and would expose Hope to the feeling of 
remorse from which he was of all things most anxious to shield her. 
So that for a minute or two it almost seemed to him as if Providence 
or Fate had interposed to save Dick’s life. But the first answers that 
he received to his questions sufficed to dispel that illusion, as well as to 
harden his heart against Herbert, who, it appeared, had no intention of 
giving up his sport to suit anybody’s convenience. When Jacob heard 
that the two Englishmen, with their retinue, had moved to Estes Park, 
in the neighborhood of Denver, he proposed to start in pursuit forth- 
with, and was only induced to take a night’s rest when it was pointed 
out to him that he could by no possibility leave his present quarters 
until the following day. 

It is needless to accompany him through the tedious and devious 
ways which brought him at length to the capital of Colorado. He had 
not doubted but that on his arrival there he wovld either fall in with 
Dick’s party or learn whither it had proceeded ; Lut it so chanced that 
the hotel which he selected was not the one at which his countrymen 
had put up, and the hotel clerk denied all knowledge of “the outfit” 
about which he inquired. Wandering down one of the broad streets in 
considerable perplexity,—for he neither knew how to reach Estes Park 
nor felt sure that the information given him at Virginia City had been 
accurate,—he heard his name called out in an unmistakably English 
voice, and, wheeling round, found himself face to face with Filmer, an 
old servant of Mr. Herbert’s, and his attendant in many previous shoot- 
ing-expeditions to distant lands. This man—either owing to his firm 
conviction that whatever his master did was right or because his own 
position was sufficiently secure to place him above all jealousy of up- 
starts—had always shown a more friendly disposition towards Jacob 
than the other servants at Farndon. 

“What, Mr. Stiles!” exclaimed he. “Who would have thought 
of meeting you in this outlandish place? Nothing wrong at home, I 
hope ?” 

“Nothing at all,” answered Jacob. “I have come out here to try 
and do some sketching in the mountains, and I was rather in hopes 
that I might chance upon you all and get you to tell me where the best 
bits of scenery are.” 
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“Lord bless your soul!” laughed Filmer, “ you can’t walk out here, 
with your sketch-book under your arm, as if you was in the Highlands 
of Scotland; nor yet you can’t camp out all by yourself. I should say 
the best thing you could do would be to buy yourself a horse and come 
along with me to our camp. The governor and Mr. Francis went up 
there three days ago, and I’m to follow to-morrow with some mule- 
loads of baggage. I can find you a broncho easy enough. I don’t say 
he won’t be a buck-jumper ; but that’s all one to you.” 

After a moment of hesitation, Jacob decided to accept this offer. 
Absurd as such a scruple may seem to have been, under the circum- 
stances, the idea of receiving hospitality and assistance from the man 
whose life he intended to cut short was repugnant to him. But, as he 
could see no other way of effecting his purpose, he yielded to necessity, 
purchased one of the wiry little animals which were presently sub- 
mitted to his inspection, and returned to his hotel to dinner. The next 
morning saw him starting on his sixty-mile ride, accompanied by Fil- 
mer and by a nondescript individual, hailing from Texas, who acted as 
guide and mule-driver. 

“You don’t look over and above well, Mr. Stiles,” Filmer remarked, 
surveying him with a critical eye. “ Been sticking to work in London 
too long, or what? Never mind: this fine air will make another man 
of you in no time.” 

“Do you think so?” Jacob answered, absently. 

The extraordinary clearness of the atmosphere, the warmth of the 
sun, the view of the glittering snowy range for which they were making, 
and the undulating grassy slopes in the foreground, studded over with 
endless varieties of wild flowers, failed to produce any effect upon him. 
Indeed, he was scarcely conscious of these things; only of a desperate 
eagerness to get to the end of what might probably be his last day on 
earth. Filmer related the events and adventures of the past winter ; 
the mule-driver cursed his charges with ingenious elaboration of lan- 
guage ; somehow or other the hours slipped away, while the air grew 
keener and the track steeper, until at length, just before sunset, a point 
was reached whence a couple of tents, standing upon the verge of the 
snow-fields which trended upward towards tans Peak, could be dis- 
cerned, 

As the cavalcade approached, a tall, bearded man emerged from one 
of the tents and gazed at it, shading his eyes with his hand. Jacob at 
‘the same moment recognized Dick Herbert and saw that he had himself 
been recognized. Dick strode forth to meet him, and, as soon as they 
were within earshot of one another, called out, “Jake, by all that’s 
marvellous! Where in the world have you sprung from ?” 
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Jacob stated his ostensible errand in a few words. His voice was 
steady ; but his hands were so cold that Dick, when he grasped one of 
them, exclaimed, “Good heavens, man, you’re half frozen! Come and 
warm yourself by the fire, and in a few minutes you shall have the best 
supper you ever sat down to in your life.” 


Norris, 


(To be continued.) 


THE SILENT CHORD. 


HERE shall I look for the hidden chord ? 
When will its harmonies come to me, 

Full of all beauty of time and tune, 

The of immortality ? 
Eye cannot see what the ear may hear, 

Ear may not hear what the eye can trace,— 
One for the voices of street and field, 

One for the beauties of field and face. 


Where shall I search for the hidden sound? 
Where shall I look for its secret life? 
Startle it out of its silent peace 
Into the clamor of tuneful strife? 
Alas! as deep as the pearl that lies 
Under its fathoms of ocean brine, 
Is the chord my nature has always lacked,— 
The harmonies mute which had been divine. 


Lost! in the depths of a dreamer’s soul, 
The golden link of a wondrous tune, 
Carved as the angels carve their crowns, 
Sweet as the roses of fadeless June. 
Found ! in the choir of an unseen land, 
Voiced by the singers of heavenly lore, 
The golden link of the missing chord 


That my soul shall lack no more. 
Marion Manville. 
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M* journalistic “ experiences” began so long ago that I hardly like to 

refer to the date ; but, to be accurate, I think I made my first con- 
tribution to a newspaper, as a member of its staff, as long ago as 1869. 
Previous to that time I had had no newspaper experience, but I had 
always had a leaning towards journalism, inherited from my father, 
who, although hardly a professional journalist, was always writing for 
the papers as an amateur, and at one time edited a literary monthly of 
his own in Philadelphia. When I was about fourteen years old I 
wrote a story called “ Katie’s Escapade.” I took the name Katie from 
an intimate friend, and I had seen the word “escapade” used in some 
connection that struck me as making it very appropriate: hence the 
‘ combination. It was the story of a young girl who ran away from her 
home in the country, pawned a watch, and went to work as an art- 
~ student in New York. ‘Her career was successful, and she made her- 
self and her family rich by her wonderful skill with the brush. This 
story I sent to the New York Dispatch, a paper that I have never seen 
since that time; but I think one of the servants in our household took 
it, and I had seen that it had stories in it. If it published other peo- 
ple’s stories, why not mine? So my manuscript was sent to the Dis- 
patch, and the editor wrote me a note,—a very kind one, too,—saying 
that he would publish my story, but I must not expect to be paid for 
it. I did not object to this arrangement, because I had read some- 
where some lines of advice to young authors by Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, in which she said that the main thing was not so much to be paid 
for what you wrote as to see what you had written in print. My story 
appeared in the Dispatch, and, to my surprise, filled only a short column. 
I had thought it would fill about half the paper, from the trouble I 
had had in “ grinding out” the manuscript. — 

Some time after this, when I was seventeen years of age, my 
brother, who was editor of the Newark Daily Advertiser, and who 
sympathized with my journalistic aspirations and wished to encourage 
them, told me I might write a short article for the Daily, and gave 
me “Salt” as a subject. I do not know why this subject was selected, 
but it was, and I “crammed” from an encyclopedia, and wrote a short 
article on “Salt,” which was printed in the editorial columns of the 
Daily. I read it with bated breath, and I suppose the proof-reader 
had read it before me, but I doubt if any one turned to it voluntarily. 
However, I was very proud of this performance, and showed it to a 
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friend in New York. She -read it hastily, and remarked, with rather 
a scornful smile, that she had written better compositions than that 
when she was a school-girl, As I remember this editorial, I have 
not the slightest doubt now that what she said was true; but I did 
not think so then. 

Shortly after this endeavor, my brother and a young friend who 
was associated with him on the Daily started a morning paper in 
Newark, and all the family turned in to fill its columns with news 
or items of interest of any sort. I took upon myself the duty of 
writing a column of paragraphs, from two to twenty lines in length, 
which was called “ Breakfast-Table-Talk.” I thought it was brilliant 
enough to be called “ Dinner-Table-Talk,” but I doubt if any one 
else shared my good opinion of it. After I had been writing © 
“Table-Talk” for some time, I was allowed to try my hand in the 
amusement column. The first musical criticism I ever wrote was 
of a concert given by Max Strakosch in the Newark Opera-House, 
with Miss Clara Louise Kellogg as the prima donna. This was in 
May, 1869, and from that time on I have been pretty actively en- 
gaged in journalism. ‘The Newark Morning Register had a varied 
career. My brother was offered the assistant-editorship of Scribner’s 
Monthly, then about starting, and his partner had a very good opening 
in St. Louis, and, as the Register was losing money just about as fast 
as a newspaper can lose money, which is faster than almost anything 
else in the world, the two young men sold out their interest in the 
paper, and accepted the offers that had been made tothem. I, how- 
ever, hung by the Register for a time. I wanted the experience I could 
get there, and I have never regretted it. The Register had its ups and 
downs. At one time it was managed on the co-operative plan; at an- 
other it was in the hands of politicians ; then a man bought it simply as 
a speculation,—a not very good one it proved to him, I fancy. But the 
cry, no matter who was at the helm, was always, “Cut down the ex- 
penses.” At one time the expenses were so well cut down that I was 
the only person in the office except a reporter. He wrote the local 
news, while I edited the telegraphic news, wrote the editorials, political 
as well as social, kept up my column of “ Table-Talk,” criticised all 
the musical and theatrical performances that came to town, and wrote 
the book-reviews, and thus obtained a great deal of the journalistic 
experience I craved. Finally a managing editor was engaged. The 
reporter and myself were the only persons he had to manage, and 
he wanted to earn his salary. One night, at about ten o’clock, he 
gave me an assignment to go over to East Newark, some three miles 
away, across the river, to learn something about a church celebration 
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that had taken place during the day. It was a very stormy night, and 
there were no cars running. I had never been to East Newark. I 
asked him how long an article he wanted. He said about ten lines, 
As we were paid by space, I “struck.” I laid down my pen and 
walked out of the office, saying that I never would go back; and I 
never did. 

I should have mentioned that while I was discharging these 
varied duties on the Register I was at the same time the Newark 
news-gatherer of the New York Tribune. I had a messenger who 
went to New York twice a day on other newspaper business, and 
who carried my “copy” to the Zribune office. When there was 
anything very important going on, the Tribune sent out a special re- 
porter ; but for anything else that might turn up they depended upon 
me. The most exciting experience I had as a Tribune reporter was 
writing up the “Pet” Halsted murder, which occurred one Sunday 
morning, and of which, with other Newark reporters, I had received 
the first news. But I was always more or less nervous about my 
position on the Tribune, as things worth telegraphing about were 
likely to happen after I had gone home at night. They never did 
happen, but I always feared they might; and I was very glad, for 
this reason, when my connection with the paper was severed. 

For a short time I was in the editorial office of Soribner’s Monthly, 
where my duties were merely clerical. I had to look over the manu- 
scripts, to number them, to write letters of acceptance to the authors of 
all that were accepted, and letters of rejection to the authors of all that 
were rejected. Now, I believe, there are printed forms for this sort of 
thing ; but the manuscripts did not come in as fast in those early days 
as they do to-day. But there was not much chance for me on a journal 
such as Scribner’s. I did not care for that kind of work. I wanted to 
be an active journalist ; I wanted to be in a newspaper-office ; I wanted 
to hear the click of the type and smell the ink on the rollers. So one 
day, in 1874 or 1875, I forget which, I told Miss Kate Field what I 
wanted to do, and that. I should like to write book-reviews and literary 
news for the Herald. In the kindness of her heart she gave me a let- 
ter of introduction to Mr. Bennett, who was then in town. I sent the 
letter to him, with one from myself, in which I said that I should like 
to see him. I almost immediately received a note from him in reply, 
naming a day and an hour when he could see me. I was at the Herald 
office promptly. The interview was short. Mr. Bennett said, “You 
want to write book-reviews. Give us plenty of news, and make the 
reviews something out of the ordinary way.” That was all. Getting 
the news was simple enough, but how to make the reviews “ something 
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out of the ordinary way” was what puzzled me. I talked the matter 
over with Miss Field, and she suggested that I put them in the form 
of conversations: let a family gather around the evening lamp and 
discuss the books,—some praise them, others criticise them severely, 
others ask questions about them, and so on. So I began a series of 
“Chats about Books” in the Herald, which I kept up till they ceased 
to be a novelty ; and then Mr. Bennett suggested the conventional re- 
view, and I turned to that. In the mean time I did other things than 
write book-reviews for the Herald. I reported certain lectures, and 
during the last three years of my connection with that paper wrote the 
principal musical and dramatic criticisms. The only thing I did not 
like to do was to report balls, and I did that only once. I think the 
managing editor saw that this was not in my “line,” and was glad to 
let some one else do the work. I did a good deal of general reporting 
on the Herald, and never objected to it, because I was adding to my 
store of experience and was always interested in my work. 

Ever since I was ten years old I had wanted a paper of my own, and 
I was always working towards that end. So in December, 1880, I told 
my youngest brother, who was the assistant city editor of the Herald, 
that I was going to start a paper of my own. I expected that he would 
discourage me, but he didn’t. He seemed to be very much interested - 
in the matter. I had made up my mind to do it in spite of every dis- 
couragement, but I was glad not to meet with opposition in this quar- 
ter. I talked with some experienced friends on the subject, and they 
all, except Mr. E. C. Stedman, tried to dissuade me. I intended that 
the paper should be devoted chiefly to literature, as I thought there 
was a need of a literary paper in this city. I had many friends and 
acquaintances among authors and publishers; and those to whom I un- 
folded my plans were all agreed that if one had plenty of money to lose 
it would be a good thing to start a critical paper. But when they saw 
that I was determined, they were exceptionally kind. A great many 
names were suggested to me for the paper, but I finally decided upon 
The Critic. When I told my brother I was ready to begin operations, 
he said that he was ready to go in with me. So he resigned from the 
Herald, and we put the little money we had into the new enterprise. 
For some time we had a pretty hard row to hoe. Indeed, our success 
was so uncertain at first that a well-known publisher bet me a hat that 
the paper would not live six months. I need not say that I won the 
hat. After its “dangerous second summer,” the tide turned in favor 
of The Critic, and I have never had occasion to regret that I started 
a literary paper. Its success has been remarkable, I believe, in the 
annals of literary journalism; but this I attribute to good business 
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management and a combination of favorable circumstances rather than 
to any special ability on the part of its editors. 

I have sometimes seen my name mentioned among literary women ; 
but this is a mistake. I make no claim to literary distinction. This is 
not the delusion of modesty, as in the case of Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, 
but a mere statement of fact. Mr. Harris is the author of books, and 
books of true literary quality. I have never seen my name on a title- 
page, and I doubt if I ever shall. I have made some books in my time, 
but not written them. I have done some editing and compiling, but 
none that was of sufficient originality to make me want to put my name 
to it, though the books were in each case successful. When J was 
very young I occasionally wrote verses,—not oftener than half a dozen 
times, for I soon found that poetry was not my province. Besides the 
journalistic work I have spoken of, I have been the New York corre- 
spondent of three or four papers for a good many years; and ten years 
ago I wrote a play which Mr. F. F. Mackey, who was then manager 
of the Chestnut Street Theatre, was good enough to produce. It had a 
run of one week, and was taken off the boards to make way for some- 
thing better. The press of Philadelphia was very kind in its reception 
of this play, and gave it much better notices than it deserved. I shall 
never forget my own sensations on the night this piece was first pro- 
duced. They were not altogether pleasant. It was a good company, 
but its members did not quite catch my idea of the parts. The play 
was .written to order for Mr. Harry Montague, but his troubles at Wal- 
lack’s Theatre began at that time, and he could not produce it: so it 
was brought out at the Chestnut, with Mr. McKee Rankin in the lead- 
ing part. Mr. Rankin is a good actor of heroic parts, as all who have 
seen him in “The Danites” know, but he was not particularly suited to 
the part he played in “Quits.” My hero was not a strong character. 
He was, as Mr. Montague suggested I should make him, “something . 
nice and gentlemanly.” Every one said that the, play was well acted, 
and I have no doubt it was, but the interpretation of the characters 
was a revelation to the author. While this play was running at the 
Chestnut, I had a telegram from some actress, whose name I have for- 
gotten, asking me what I would charge to write a new version of “ East 
Lynne.” The very thought of such an undertaking paralyzed my pen, 
and I telegraphed in reply that a new version of “East Lynne” was an 
impossibility at any price. Before my original comedy was produced I 
had made two dramatizations,—one of a sensational novel by May 
Agnes Fleming, called “A Wonderful Woman,” which Miss Rose 
Eytinge was kind enough to take, and in which she acted for one 
season. I never received any compensation for this dramatization, but 
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Miss Eytinge assured me that my name had been printed on the bills 
in as large type as her own, and it would be an exacting playwright who 
should ask for more than that. Then I dramatized Dr. Holland’s 
“Seven Oaks” for Mr. John T. Raymond. Mr. Raymond made a 
brave struggle with this play, but did not succeed. He had put a great 
deal of money into its production, which I was sorry to see him lose ; 
but apparently there was nota play in the story, or perhaps I should 
say in my version of it, though it suggested one to everybody who read 
it, and Dr. Holland had endless propositions from playwrights to 
dramatize it. These are the three plays I have produced. I have yet 
another,—a comedy written for Harry Becket and under his super- 
vision. Mr. Becket took this play to England with him to produce 
over there, but he died before an opportunity offered itself. I still have 
this comedy stowed away in a drawer of my desk, and, although I think 
it the best thing I have done for the stage, for the reason that I had 
so much valuable assistance from Mr. Becket, I never intend to offer it 
to any one, because I no longer have any stage ambitions. I do not 
believe that I was cut out for a dramatist. Exceptional opportunities 
led me to try my hand at this sort of work; but my conclusion is that 
I am a journalist pure and simple, and that one’s best success in life 


comes from sticking to the thing one is most capable of doing. 
Jeannette Leonard Gilder. 
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EARLY twenty-seven years of correspondence and literary and 

general composition embarrass the selection of the experiences 

you desire me.to send you. As there is no royal road to learning, there 

is hardly any other road than the common street to the newspaper. The 

writer’s vocation is a perpetually exhausting one, and replenishment is 
the first law of his being. 

The newspaper of our day has passed beyond the duty of reporting 
public events and commenting upon them, and has invaded general 
life: so that fiction itself is left barren, and fails to seize the imagi- 
nation, when the newspaper is laid down. 

The decline of literature, as of oratory, has undoubtedly been effected 
by the enterprise of the press and by the intrusion of the reporter into 
household narrative: besides, intercourse has brought with it almost 
universal adventure and episode. The village incidents which made 
the long talk of our grandmothers are now the regular staple of the 
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journal: the young woman who became infatuated with the clair- 
voyant was a household topic for twenty years when she lived abreast 
of my childhood, but she had the felicity to keep out of print ; whereas 
at the present day she appears in print before her own relatives have 
found out her mutiny. Yet this enlarged and superabundant news- 
paper has only been the creation of about fifteen or twenty years. 

No one has ever estimated sufficiently the influence of a single 
worldly journal in the family. It has been the great revolutionary 
power to many a humble son whose father, by some accident, finally 
subscribed for a daily newspaper. When I first used to see a secular 
paper in my father’s house it was either a weekly publication or a bor- 
rowed daily paper : indeed, borrowing the newspaper was a very general 
thing in the plainer parts of Philadelphia while I was going to school 
there. Money, before the war, did not abide long in ordinary families, 
and when the carrier came for his weekly bills he was decidedly a more 
formidable visitor than at present : so the newspaper passed from house 
to house, and a family well informed on all matters of the day was 
considered to be over-intelligent and restless. 

About seven or eight years before the civil war there was a multi- 
plication of weekly and story papers through the country, which were 
served by carriers to the country hamlets; and they, according to my 
notice, had more influence to draw boys away from home and make 
travellers and observers of them than such average daily papers as 
existed prior to the great battle-events of 1861 and 1862. Patriotic 
stories, such as created the fortune of Robert Bonner, also gave lads a 
tendency towards public life and exploit. It was from some of these 
papers that I derived a disposition to see something of mankind, espe- 
cially in conflict, in Congress, and in pageants and movements. I began 
to write a tale at the age of thirteen, and from that time onward never 
for a whole day have been out of sight of the writing purpose and occu- 
pation. No doubt there must be a strong original propensity in that 
direction to give a lad precocity and development in the art; and I 
well recollect that when, for a few months, I was in a city store making 
a feeble effort to be a merchant’s clerk, some neighboring apprentices 
would stroll in to enjoy my confusion when they said, ‘“ Where is that 
hoy who is going to write a book?” It took many years to produce a 
book, but in the mean time I was going through an unconscious appren- _ 
ticeship to whatever appertained to public occurrences and the relating 
of them. 


_ My father was a clergyman, and had few secular books in his 
library ; but even the religious books assisted me towards analysis and 
perception. My holidays were spent wandering to places which had 
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historic associations, and the battle-fields of Germantown, Brandywine, 
and Red Bank were familiar to me by the aid of Lossing’s old Field- 
Book, which I carried with me on these excursions. I also owed to the. 
much-denounced system of free transportation accorded to reporters the 
only opportunities I had for years of looking at places and people. 
While at the High School, at the age of sixteen I published a little 
magazine for an advertising personage; and a brother of Stephen 
Foster, the song-writer, who was vice-president of a railroad, gave 
me on that behalf tickets to Pittsburg and return,—a longer journey 
than I had made in all my preceding days. I walked across the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, and formed a certain instinct for nature at that time 
which might otherwise have been left out of my composition. The 
writing of compositions became my only ambitious endeavor at school ; 
and, while in many departments I was slovenly and “ marked’’ down, 
in this one department I was always at the top without much trouble. 
At fifteen years of age I could write verses at will when a subject was 
given out for composition to he prepared during the hour and in the 
master’s sight. 

Competition in declamations, wherein I was not the cleverest. by 
any means, generally gave me the advantage of appearing with an 
original piece; and I recall one instance where the real orator of the 
class—indeed, the orator of the whole school—lost what justly belonged 
to him because the composition I delivered was pertinent to things upon 
the spot. My first publication was in a public school journal, and I 
think I read it over a hundred times. From that time onward I made 
appearances in inferior literary journals or sometimes a miscellaneous 
Sunday paper ; but a want of confidence to press in among crowds and 
through policemen and worldly folks made me feel indescribably fresh 
and bashful in a newspaper office. I saw no way at last of getting into 
the newspapers at all: their employees all had an off-hand way and — 
a cool draught about them which put me back. About the time I 
graduated—at nineteen years of age—I had not the least idea of what 
profession I should adopt or how I should get along in the world. 

It happened in this case, as in all other cases of attempt or enter- 
prise in life, that my juvenile performances had not been unobserved. 
The night before I made my speech as a Bachelor of Arts, a person 
stepped up to me and asked if I had any definite purpose, saying that 
he had been reading after me when he was also a pupil at the school, 
and was empowered to offer me a situation on a newspaper. The gates 
of heaven opening on golden hinges could not have turned more melo- 
diously than this newspaper wicket seemed to me to sound. 

But at the beginning it was a rough enough life, and I had little 
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tractability in it. My blushing appearance was still against me. I 
found myself in an editorial room, surrounded by men who appreciated 
each other and themselves and greatly valued the editorial privilege. 
For a time I wrote editorials ; but somebody was always brought into 
the paper who looked important and felt important, and who monopo- 
lized the editorial control, and in the course of time appeared as a very 
important person at the clubs and public meetings; while, generally 
speaking, he had no longevity in his nature. I have passed on the 
road at least a score of these men who used to lord it over the news- 
paper, many of them trying to get a living in practical situations, and 
hardly one of them keeping up his newspaper confidence to the present 
time. The reason is, I think, that the editorial room gives the mind 
more dogmatism than air, more confidence than experience ; and with- 
out perpetually freshening up the nature all writing sinks to be per 
functory, and the oxygen is out of it. 

I wanted to be a correspondent, or what was called at that time a 
“special” correspondent, of which there were very few in the whole 
land. But the journals where I happened to be had no pecuniary enter- 
prise, and a man was never sent anywhere to report. He was furnished 
with a free ticket, and was more than half expected to get his meals and 
lodging at the expense of the publicans. 

_ So I became a reporter about the city, never having a chance to get 

far beyond its environs; but in this small occupation I had enterprise 
according to my opportunity, and became in request, so that in a little 
while I was what is now called the city editor. 

It became apparent to me that I must find in some other city a 
career which, after two years of experiment in Philadelphia, had come 
very far short of my own expectations. Living at home, I spent all 
the little money I earned in seeing and acquiring information. My 
salary was fifteen dollars a week, I think, and I could pick up about 
ten dollars more a week in the same city by fugitive occupations. The 
leading newspaper in New York got in the habit of sending for me to 
do up the local events when occasionally they happened. In that way 
I passed the whole of the first year of the civil war, and meantime took 
something of a literary position in addition to my regular duties, re- 
ceiving, it is needless to say, no compensation for the literary work, 
though it required double the labor of the editing and reporting pur- 
suits. I was what is called the dramatic critic of a newspaper of con- 
siderable standing, as well as the city editor of that paper and its trav- 
elling correspondent. We published no issue on Sunday, and therefore 
had to work on that day and break the Sabbath, whereas on Saturday 
we were as devout as the very Jews who keep that day. 
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The events in the first year of the war were of a very taking nature, 
not only as to men, but as to means and organizations. The eye was 
kept continually in use, and readers as well as writers were educated 
upon the high fevers of battle and excitement. _ 

I never gave any time to getting the intimate confidence of any of 
my employers beyond doing my work in my own way, and thus indi- 
viduals more watchful of the small proprieties of life seemed to be 
passing ahead of me; though I found, in the long run, that leaning 
upon personal friendahip i in any career is a staff of straw. It took me 
a good many years in the press to earn the privilege of saying what I 
thought and believed; and I think that much of the cowardice which 
retards the newspaper in its influence is due not to real care, but to real 
jealousy and smallness in the conduct of the columns of the journal. 
A man who is on the outside looking at things should have a clearer 
idea of what is taking place than he who is cooped up in such editorial 
rooms as we formerly had, which were hardly fit for a dog to occupy. 
The reporters of twenty and twenty-five years ago had no quarters at 
all worth being considered so, and had to do their writing at night 
among the printers, up at the end of some alley, where a little cage 
was set aside for. them. No wonder that the writing talent has in- 
creased in the country, when we see the spacious accommodations at 
present, in which men can both read and think deliberately. 

There were no newspaper libraries in general use when I began, 
and the books which the publishers sent to the editors were considered 
the perquisite of whoever had the most audacity or was first making 
his demands. Those books should have been used for the common 
benefit, and in the course of time they would have made notable libra- 
ries Sas their purpose. 

Nevertheless, the two years I spent on the daily papers of Phila- 
delphia were not so filled with drudgery but that I could collect a 
small library and do a good deal of reading ; and during all my occu- 
pation on the press I have been an habitual reader as well as a peri- 
odical looker-on. I generally combine the two vocations, and if I 
have a distant place to see I take the books along, reading as I go; 
and when I get there I need not stand like a fool, jenking silly ques- 
tions, but can go on to conclusive things. 

Books on local history, American biography, the comprehensive 
works of the organizers of the republic, and lexicons, guides, and 
almanacs, are all important to the journalist. These books are. in 
many cases expensive; but Americana has also greatly appreciated 
in value during the past ten years, and much of it is due to the con- 
sultation of local history by the newspaper writers. : 
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Indeed, I often think that the great failure of the newspaper of our 
day is in its complete success. It disturbs the mind and possibly hin- 
ders progress by its universal explicitness. 

The telegraph wires have become in our day things of vulgar access, 
whereas I was a good while on a newspaper before I ever had occasion 
to use the wires at all. When Abraham Lincoln made his celebrated 
speech at Trenton, where he affirmed for the first time that he would 
resist the disunionists, I took it to the telegraph office and felt almost 
like a culprit when I sent it over the wires, though it was hardly five 
minutes long. At the present time I often send eight thousand to 
twelve thousand words over distances of one thousand to four thou- 
sand miles,—say from Chicago to Boston, New York, Cincinnati, and 
California,—and the matter gives no more concern than when, in 1861, 
some real battle would come into the editorial room and you would 
hear the editor exclaim that there would be the devil to pay next 
morning down-stairs; meaning when the publishers got the bills. I 
have known men of enterprise, at the commencement of my experience, 
to be turned off the newspapers, not for sending too little matter, but 
for sending too much; whereas, in our time, to send too little is an 
offence nobody will wmode: 

About March or April, 1862, I took newspaper service in New York 
and went to the war. The press at that time was far beneath a true 
sense of self-respect, and a good deal of the war was described in such 
a careless way as to embroil the correspondents with the commanders 
and disguise the true issues to the people. I wrote up the six days’ 
battles on the Peninsula for the paper which then had the largest circu- 
lation in the country ; but we were not allowed to have the use of our 
- names, and I might as well have thrown the account into the James 
River as to expect any good from it to myself. About 1865, when I re- 
turned from a long absence in Europe, the newspapers had entered into 
more distinctive competition, and were compelled, in special cases, to 
accord men the use of their names. I have found the latter provision, 
which I made when I last went to the war, to make all the difference 
between notoriety and obscurity: besides, it put one upon his mettle, 
and he would exert extraordinary means to achieve suceess. The battle 
of Five Forks was the only battle of the war which I ever had a good 
chance at. I obtained my account from General Sheridan himself, and 
rode alone all that night, through a somewhat hostile country, to get to 
a railroad in the morning, and thence I went straight to New York, 
writing as I went along. 

The events at the close of the war were so widely read, and gave 
me such unexampled opportunities, that in a few weeks I found my 
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box filled with letters of application to write and to lecture, and there 
began my connection with the newspapers of the West, which have had 
such an important influence to change the status of the newspapers in 
the East. iw 

The news itself in our time is more likely to come from the West 
than from the East. I recollect that the first distinguished embassy I 
ever saw came to America in 1860 from Japan. The Chinese soon fol- 
lowed. No settlement in the land has done more to give literary and 
newspaper stimulation than San Francisco. Its journals were expen- 
sive, and therefore, even upon a limited circulation, they could afford to 
pay well for contributions. The nature of the life and mixing there 
brought out some of our best humorous and story writers. At the con- 
clusion of the war we found a new West, while the East relatively. 
remains what it was previously. Therefore the vigorous and aggres-~ 
sive work on the press has come from the Western men, those who 
were either raised in the West or who derived considerable knowledge 
of it. Such men as Richardson the correspondent and Stanley the 
African traveller were of Western newspaper breeding. The rise of 
large cities in the West made reporting there a more stimulating em- 
ployment than in the reposeful parts of the East. 

For two years after the close of the Rebellion I made journeys to 
Europe in pursuit of the events then considered important,—such as the 
war between Austria and Prussia and the chief Paris Exhibition ; but 
I speedily found that Europe is not a place for newspaper enterprise, 
but for newspaper idling. So about 1867 I concluded to go to Wash- 
ington City and study the’ government, of which at the time I had the 
flimsiest knowledge: I did not know how business was formed and 
advanced from bills to committees, and from committees to reports, and 
from reports to legislation. Seven years in Washington gave me a 
certain satiety and an appetite to go to New York and see how men be- 
came rich and what were the financial laws which decoyed so many 
Senators over to New York on Friday nights. Since that time I have 
resided in New York and kept one hand on Washington, moving to 
and fro. When I first went to Washington in 1861, while troops were 
quartered in the Capitol, we had a single line of rail and a single track, 
and it was a matter of a long day to make the journey. Now there are 
some nine trains a day in each direction, the journey is reduced to five 
or six hours, there are competing lines of rail, and bridges at every 
river, and all the cities have been flanked, while newspaper rates, which 
were five or six cents a word between the capital and New York, have 


been so reduced that matter can be sent from Washington and Boston, 4. 


or the West, for something like a quarter of a cent. a word. 
Vou. XXXVIII.—34 
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Twenty-five years ago the most successful newspaper writer, not a 
proprietor, in the city of Philadelphia received a thousand dollars a year, 
or twenty dollars a week. He was a man of diligent research, and 
wielded a trenchant pen. 

_ Twenty years ago came the first improvements in salaries. About 
1865 I could make a hundred dollars a week; but much of the work 
required of me at that time was discouraging. Instead of taking com- 
prehensive matter, there was an itching for local sensation. In the 
course of time correspondence bore down mere reporting by the supe- 
riority of its themes and broader capacity of treatment; and it is my 
belief that this special correspondence has been the great revolutionary 
agent in the newspaper,—for certainly the editorial writing does not 
greatly differ from what it was at the commencement of our century, 
and the reporting of events never had much significance so long as it 
was confined to the particular city in which the journal was published. 
Intrepid, original, well-informed men, who have seen life in many States 
and countries, pushing to a distant point of interest, rapidly assemble 
their story, and as rapidly drive it home through the telegraph to the 
minds of the readers while yet the events are alive and startling. 
The writer therefore receives the same stimulation of enactment which 
the readers obtained. 

Another thing of note about the press is its positive wealth compared 
to its condition twenty-five years ago. Newspapers which made twenty- 
five thousand dollars a year were thought to be great properties before 
the war. Their conductors depended so much upon official patronage 
and party support that the politics of a mere boy was a thing of moment 
when he was to be employed. The newspaper offices were generally 
hired buildings until after the civil war, when even the New York 
Herald bought Barnum’s Museum, having previously been on a side- 
street. Some of the journals have become real-estate partnerships, and 
expect to derive a large portion of their receipts from rents; but this 
kind of income seldom has other than a depressing effect on the news- 
paper itself, making it, as in the old political days, somewhat dependent 
upon tenants and petty prejudices. The wealth of the press, extending 
to some of its employees, has enabled them to surround themselves with 
the instrumentalities which increase productiveness and substantiate the 
news of the present with the biography and example of the past. I 
think, too, that with this wealth has come an increase in the truth- 
telling power of the journal. Wherever there seems to be habitual 
‘misrepresentation in news, it can be charged to the want of agreeable or 
easy communication between the seat of the news and the purveyors of 
it. The older newspapers had but a slight sense of responsibility, be- 
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cause they could not afford to employ persons who were not periodically 
endeavoring to eke out subsistence at something else. One of the most 
respectable of these old papers which I knew had for its editor a man 
who would come into the office late at night and give his whole day to 
speculation. In another case the editor was a job printer, being obliged 
to take care of his family somehow. 

The wealth of the journals has made them intolerant of each other 
by increasing their greed. There is nothing so greedy as a shark with 
half a meal ;‘and a newspaper which is on the eve of making one hun- 
dred thousand dollars goes partly crazy, and wants two hundred thou- 
sand dollars or somebody’s life. You see the same scene in mercantile 
life or among speculators. Savage instincts are always strongest when 
the prey is nearest at hand, and journals which make more money than 
is good for them hate nothing so much as journals which are cruising 
abreast of them. It is sad to consider that the highest offence a man in 
our business can commit is not murder, not incendiarism, not any of the 
lower order of crimes: his greatest crime is to publish another news- 
paper where there was one before, or to assist a rival newspaper to get 
the wind of its opponent. 

As to the future of the press, that is uncertain. Some kind of 
change must come upon it through the exigencies of change itself, if 
nothing else. I apprehend that with the increase of competition the 
profits of newspapers will be reduced. The first step of progress ought 
to be improvement in quality rather than exuberance of themes. Public 
news only deserves reporting. The passion to get advertisements is one 
cause of the enormous size of the daily sheets which are attempting to 
paralyze each other by a show of prosperity, while really, perhaps, an 
aching heart is underneath the audacious mask of the exploiter. Signs 
of feeling this pressure are to be seen in the avidity with which inven- 
tions are taken up which will reduce the cost of type-setting or roll off 
more newspapers. 

The people themselves need not be eae by the newspaper be- 
yond what they are willing to concede; for in our age it is often good 
medicine to lay aside the daily news for a week or a month. When 
one returns to life, so to speak, it then seems quite healthy pabulum ; 
but taken in great quantities and for long periods the news is like any 
other form of stimulation, and must be left off for a time. 

Writing for the press involves something of that demoralization I 
speak of which the reader feels. If it is wearing to read the newspaper 
every day in the week and read it all through, it must also be injurious 
to write all the time and increase rather than diminish the amount of 
one’s contributions. There are times when the healthiest brain will feel 
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the satiety of conflict, of competition, and of misrepresentation ; yet 
nothing in the newspaper world wears a man down like his own in- 
justice. The quarrel where he has given the provocation and insists 
on staying wrong makes him more tired of his business than any other 
method or errantry. 

Newspaper writing ought to have its reliefs; and there is no relief 
equal to journeying backward rather than forward,—as to some his- 
torical shrine instead of towards the scene of to-morrow’s tumult. The 
library also affords a pleasant rest ; and there are times when one’s bed, 
after he has written almost gluttonously, is a very heaven of delight. 
After coming home from some large convention or scene of great dis- 
order which has overtaxed my pulses, I like to close the chamber door 
and read and bathe and sleep until, finally rested, I think of some un- 
explored scene of sylvan repose, and go there and change entirely the 
regimen of life. On coming back again to the world the curiosity is 
alert, and everything seems healthy and normal again. 

One of the saddest thoughts in connection with our daily press is its 
unindexed publication. There are few papers in the world which make 
indexes to themselves ; but most of our American journals avow their 
mortality when they employ, with all their present facilities, no drudge 
to keep their contents for purposes of consultation. So I will close this 
flitting paper with a few lines which I once addressed to the N ew York 


Press Association when I was called upon for a poem : 


We, too, are doomed, like poles that hold the wires, 
To be supplanted when our use expires,— 

Our names to perish from the vaults of sound — 
And all we writ unindexed and unfound ; 

In unconsulted dust the mirror page 

Where came and went the image of our age. 
Debarred from fame, we, in our little hour, 
Should feel that nothing lasts but moral power ; 
Ceasing to shine with strong and separate ray, 
Yet, in yon silver-gleaming nebula, 

The good, the brave, the gracious we have done 
Will belt the heavens as with glory sown. 

Then may we know immortal is our craft, 

And every idle word is phonographed,— 

Cast in the ether, kept till time is done, 

And caged in framing tissues of the sun. 


George Alfred Townsend. 
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HOW I BECAME A “FUNNY MAN.” 


I WAS born in the country, less than a score of miles from Philadel- 

phia, and my advantages for securing knowledge were very meagre: 
My education—outside of a printing-office—was acquired intermit- 
tingly between the ages of seven and fifteen years. It was a very com- 
mon school education, the principal branches taught being the “ three 
R’s,” in connection with which a fourth “R” played a prominent part, ° 
I refer to the rattan. If any pupil in that school was spoiled, it was cer- 
tainly not because the rod was spared. The schoolmaster was an Irish- 
man, and his penchant for applying the rattan on the slightest provoca- 
tion was extremely painful. The “big scholar” who escaped a thrashing 
went home when school was dismissed feeling that the “old master” 
was guilty of disgusting favoritism. 

I was about sixteen years old when my parents moved to Norris- 
town, and here an opportunity to learn a trade was presented, albeit no 
particular one was decided upon. Being very fond of newspaper read- — 
ing, my thoughts naturally drifted towards the printing-office ; but J. 
feared my education was too limited to undertake a task which I in- 
ferred demanded great mental culture. I had absorbed the notion that it 
was the duty of the printers to write—“ make up out of their own heads” 
—all the reading-matter that appeared in the paper. One day I saw in 
one of. the local papers an advertisement of “ Wanted—A boy to learn 
the printing trade.” Not having sufficient courage to enter the edi- 
torial office on such an errand, I accosted the editor on the street, and 
asked him if he had secured an apprentice. He gave mea critical look 
from head to foot, and then asked, “Can you separate words?” “ Er 
—um—lI don’t know,” I stammered, and then and there abandoned all 
hope of becoming a printer. “ Well,” he said, “call at my office in the 
morning, and I’ll see what you can do.” I didn’t call in the morning. 
T hadn’t the remotest conception of the qualifications necessary to “sep- 
arate words,” and was averse to exposing my ignorance to an editor. 
T may have invented a few words in my early potato-picking and gar- 
den-digging days, but, to the best of my knowledge and belief, I had 
never separated any.. A few months later I formed the acquaintance of 
a printer, and occasionally visited the newspaper-office in which he was 
employed. Here I saw being initiated into the mysteries of the art 
preservative boys whose intellectual attainments were no more brilliant 
than my own. I asked one of these boys if he knew how to separate 
words. “Of course,” was his ready response: “separate ’em with a 


. 
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space.” And then he showed me a space, and where to put it to do 
the most good. I was not prepared to believe, however, that this was 
the correct answer to the question propounded to me by the editor. 

I again resolved to become a printer, and was soon installed as 
« devil” in the office of a weekly newspaper of Republican and temper- 
ance proclivities. This was in 1857. I entered the establishment—it 
was called “establishment” in the imprint on the public-sale_bills 
printed therein—on press-day, and my first duty was to roll the forms 
on an old Washington hand-press,—a piece of machinery, one of the 
apprentices informed me, that was invented by George Washington, 
hence its name. During the first hour I succeeded in getting almost as 
much ink on the forms as on my hands and face; but before the edition 
was off I was as talented a rollist as if I had been “separating words” 
for years. I “pulled press” the same day, and also set some type, and 
was agreeably disappointed in not being asked to write a column or so 
for the paper. The first piece of copy handed me to put in type was 
a batch of B. Franklin’s maxims, including the well-known and little- 
observed “ Early to bed and early to rise makes a man healthy, wealthy, 
" and wise.” This didn’t give me a very exalted opinion of Mr. Frank- 
lin as a maxim-builder. For several years previously my juvenile work 
necessitated my rising at the outrageously early hour of four o’clock 
A.M., and I retired correspondingly early. According to Franklin’s 
maxim, I should have been accumulating wealth very rapidly ; but the 
contrary was the truth. I may have acquired some health, but the 
wisdom remained shy and elusive. 

My confidence in the power of the press—“ the Archimedean lever 
that moves the world”—was unbounded, but it sustained an almost 
fatal shock soon after I entered the printing-office. I “set up” a piece 
of copy severely reflecting on the opposition candidate for Congress. It 
was a most damaging and convincing presentation of facts and figures, 
showing up with appalling and intense vividness the dark side of the 
candidate’s character. Why the man wasn’t in State’s prison instead 
of running for Congress was to me inexplicable. The article was liber- 
ally interspersed with bold-face type, caps, small caps, and italics, which 
emphasized the various damning evidences of the opposition candidate’s 
guilt according to their magnitude ; and the whole list of accusations 
was surrounded with “ fists,” each one seeming to point the finger of 
scorn at the guilt-laden individual’s name. I had not yet taken my first 
lesson in the school of politics, and innocently supposed that when these 
frightful charges were scattered broadcast over the county—“ our” 
circulation was eight hundred copies—the candidate would be incon- 
tinently withdrawn from the ticket and a man of pure and unsullied 
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character substituted. To my great amazement, he was neither with- 
drawn nor did he tender his resignation. That he should persist in 
remaining on the ticket after the exposure “we” had made, only to be 
remorselessly slaughtered at the polls, seemed to be in keeping with the 
character of a guilt-hardened wretch. That an overwhelming defeat 
awaited him I was certain. My astonishment can only be faintly im- 
agined, therefore, when I consulted the returns the morning after the 
election and learned that the opposition candidate, despite our exposure, 
was elected by “a largely-increased majority.” I then realized for the 
first time that “politics are mighty uncertain,” and my faith in the 
power of the press became somewhat modified. | 

I was a great devourer of light literature in my younger days, and 
the serial stories of a well-known writer, published in an equally well- 
known story-paper, formed a portion of my mental pabulum. These 
stories, albeit reeking with exaggeration and improbabilities, were ex- 
tremely fascinating to the youthful mind. The day on which this paper 
appeared on the news-stands was anxiously awaited by hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers, including the undersigned. In order to learn whether 
the hero had rescued the beautiful, golden-haired Ethelinda from the 
clutches of the chief of the robber band, I would hasten to procure a copy 
of the paper on my way to the office in the morning, and, concealing it 
under my “ case,” would now and then surreptitiously draw it out and 
satisfy my curiosity. I would read a few dozen lines of “The Lord of 
Uno; or, The Old Cobbler’s Secret,” and then set four or five lines of 
an editorial on “ Bleeding Kansas,” or “ Down with the Rum Demon,” 
and thus alternated until I reached the exasperating “to be continued 
in our next.” By thus judiciously mixing light fiction with heavy edi- 
torials, a happy medium was preserved, one extreme counteracting the 
other. This style of literature eventually palled on my taste. The 
hero’s feat of cutting a gory swath through a band of armed robbers.and 
escaping without a scratch, and finally discovering that he was the son 
of a king instead of the offspring of a poor but respectable shoemaker, 
became monotonous; and almost my first “literary effort” was a tra- 
vesty of one of these sensational and impossible stories. My hero en- 
countered enough dangers in a week to make an ordinary man’s hair 
turn white several times a night; but he was made of stern stuff, and 
being perforated with bullets and frightfully hacked by the hired tools 
of his unprincipled rival didn’t cause him to swerve from the path of 
duty. When he was seized by the hirelings of his scheming uncle and 
buried alive, the outlook did appear gloomy; but an earthquake in- 
continently and opportunely came along, split open the ground, and 
my hero crawled out and walked home as good as new, but with his 
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clothes somewhat soiled. This burlesque was printed in a New York 
weekly paper, and the editor encouraged me to continue my contribu- 
tions—gratuitously. This editor, by the way, is largely responsible for 
the vast amount of alleged humorous stuff I have since inflicted upon 
the reading public. 

During the first year of my apprenticeship the editor of the paper 
on which I was employed wrote and printed a couple of articles in imi- 
tation of a well-known humorist, since deceased, using the latter’s pen- 
name. I did not regard the imitation as a brilliant success, and con- 
cluded to try my hand at the business. The result I forwarded 
anonymously to the editor, and had the satisfaction of putting a “take” 
of the effort in type. My article was also praised editorially. The 
authorship soon leaked out in the office, and I permitted myself to be 
persuaded to continue the “imitations,” adding, however, “Jr.” to the 
nom de plume. Being young and inexperienced in journalistic ways, I 
failed to see the injustice of borrowing the style and name of another 
writer, and, besides, I did not suppose the contributions would be seen 
outside of the local paper in which they originally appeared. They 
were quite extensively copied, however, and frequently with the affix 
“Jr.” omitted, thus fastening the authorship on the creator of the char- 
acter, and damaging his reputation, no doubt. At last my conscience 
was touched, and I ceased being an imitator. As I never received 
any pay for the articles, perhaps I was not guilty of a very serious 
offence. 

Before the expiration of the first year of my apprenticeship, both the 
foreman and the oldest compositor relinquished their positions, and, at, 
the request of the editor and proprietor, I took charge of the office,— 
doing job-work, imposing forms, receipting for subscriptions, and occa- 
sionally writing a local and selecting “copy.” I remained in this office 
about six years, the paper changing hands in the mean time ; and in 
1864, when it was consolidated with the Norristown Herald, I became 
an employee in the office of the latter journal, now and then furnishing 
“comic copy” for its columns. In 1866 I left the Herald, and went to 
Wilmington, Delaware, at the solicitation of a couple of young journal- 
ists of Norristown, both of whom had been my employers. In Wil- 
mington they started the Daily Commercial, and I was given the super- 
intendency of the mechanical portion of the establishment, and was also 
permitted at times to act in an editorial capacity. To the columns of 
the Commercial I contributed so-called humorous paragraphs, a style of 
‘writing that has since swept over the land like an epidemic. I didn’t 


regard these paragraphs as “funny.” They were for the most part 


simply news-items with a sarcastic or grotesque comment appended. _ 
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In 1871 I left Wilmington, and returned to Norristown to assume 
an editorial position on the Herald, a daily edition of which had been 
started a few years previously. With my advent on the Herald I in- 
troduced a column of what is known as “ Paragraphic Humor,” which 
has been a feature of the paper ever since. At first our exchanges re- 
ferred to the author of these paragraphs as “the Norristown Herald 
man,” an appellation that was not at all offensive; but when they began 
to call me the “ funny man” of the Norristown Herald I felt like de- 
murring. The title is a misnomer. A journalist is terribly handi- 
capped when he achieves the reputation of being a newspaper “ funny 
man.” He is expected to be funny at all times and at all places. 
When he is introduced to a party of strangers as the “ funny man” of 
this or that journal, they comment on his funereal appearance, but 
insanely think it is the proper thing to laugh at his utterances, even 
though he should quote from a London Times editorial or a United 
States census report. They, of course, don’t realize that this business 
of being always on the lookout for a sentence that can be twisted into 
a grotesque or exaggerated paragraph, or a word that can be tortured 
into a depressing pun, is one of the most lugubrious and wearying 
duties connected with journalism. 

The portrait of the “funny man” in an illustrated paper was the 
next honor thrust upon me. The portrait itself was not objectionable, 
but the precaution had been taken to put my name under it! Without 
the name it would have answered quite as well for the portrait of the 
latest murderer or bribed alderman,—base uses to which, as an illustra- 
tion of “ newspaper enterprise,” it may have been devoted several times 
in its early life. 

I have firmly refused to add to the number of my enemies by enter-' 
taining offers to enter the lecture-field, and have as persistently declined 
all propositions to gratify those I have by making a compilation of my 
writings for publication in book form. Newspaper humor is only pal- 
atable when taken in homeopathic doses. When it is prescribed in a 
volume of several hundred pages it becomes tiresome and nauseating. 
Should a volume of alleged humor appear in the future with my name 
attached as author, it will be without my consent, and I desire to be 
held guiltless of the outrage. ~ 

The statement is frequently made that “ American humor is dying 
out.” The American humorist of the present day may die—or, in 
more expressive slang-uage, “ play—out,” but American humor will not 
die out while Americans live. Its character may, and no doubt will, 
change,—the goat, the mother-in-law, the mule, and the stern parent 
may perhaps be superseded,—but our children’s children will demand 
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American humor, and it is safe to predict that the supply will be 
equal to the demand. The small boy of to-day enjoys the ancient-joke- 


flavored circus as hugely as did his grandfather fifty years ago. 
J. H. Williams. 


SOME EDITORS AND OTHERS. 


ROM personal experience I learned to deduce the aphorism, Never 
see an editor. I state this as being simply subjective, however. 
The rustling of my flounces seems to carry calamity to professional 
relations. It is an unfailing maxim, that directly commensurate with 
the unfolding life of a social out of a professional association is the de- 
cline of the latter, and as the former increases in vigor the official fades 
into death. A metaphysical dissector affirms that my personality is 
so much stronger than my mentality that once to see me is to forget 
that I am a mind, and think of me only as a woman. The verdict is 
certainly not flattering to the mind, and equivocal as regards the 
woman. 

I have. found no rule by which to measure the type of article that 
any special editor or publication may count acceptable. I have known 
my first six papers to meet ready favor with the same journal that re- 
jected the seventh, eighth, ninth, and so on through the numerals ad 
infinitum. Those from whom I have received most praise have given 
me least pay. The man who has pronounced each submitted produc- 
tion “exgeedingly brilliant, but——” “of unusual excellence, but-——” 
“displaying rare genius, but——~” has never estimated one of these 
powerful efforts of sufficient interest to hold a place in his periodical. 

So much for editors in general. Specifications would burst the 
covers of your magazine. Perhaps a few may be made which serve to 
point distinctive methods of appreciation and systems of sympathy. 

My first editor was an accident. He stumbled upon me on the high- 
road of human circumstances, and felt sure he was the discoverer of a 
new type of womanhood. I took his word for it, inasmuch as he was a 
man of years, experience, culture, and erudition. I even think we 
proselyted a few others to our belief. All this was calculated to gener- 
ate a sentiment of heroism and self-importance. In the ravishment of 
the new sensation I agreed to supply a weekly contribution for his 
literary and political journal. How arduously I toiled in those first days 
of professional experience to realize the promise that seemed to be 
mysteriously contained and mysteriously expressed in my womanhood ! 
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I had an ambition above proving a calamity or a humbug to my dis- 
coverer,—an eagerness to emulate those mines which transcend surface- 
indications. In those days the mental depression caused by a returned 
manuscript, and the agitating surprise at the emasculating ravages of a 
blue editorial crayon, were unknown. Not infrequently, however, 
matter was thrown back on my hands for reconstruction. In such 
cases my fortuitous editor spared me petty humiliations by acting as 
the Mercury of his own dicta. In my simplicity, I assumed this defer- 
ence from editor to contributor to be universal. I have since learned 
that it is not unusual for discoverers of new forces to be heedful that the 
capabilities of the thing discovered harmonize the speculation schedule. 
_ In those incipient stages of authorship I existed as a yet untabulated 
specimen, without specific valuation. This came by and by, when the 
editor of a great daily informed me that his journal embraced none of 
the elements of a charitable organization. In no sense was it a gift- 
paper. He printed matter for no reason other than that he found it 
best suited to his columns, and the remuneration was fair and prompt. 
Moreover, he impressed me that they were not buying the uncertain 
glory of my name, but the bone and sinew of my brains. His pleas- 
ant manner of communicating this unpleasant fact did not appear to 
me as cruel as it may to my readers, inasmuch as my signature accom- 
panied the contribution, and just which he accounted the objective 
feature of pecuniary worth was a small matter to me. Once price- 
ticketed, the brains were to be measured by the column, but in no-wise 
was the quantity to discount the quality. ° 

Ye gods! Genius by the furlong. It became evident there was no 
inflexible standard of intellectual emolument. So much for the vagaries 
of brain-appraisers, 

Perhaps the following pair of estimate best illustrate characteristic 
systems of the sympathetic editor. I yoke them because of a cer- 
tain relevancy of feature. Both men sought me for business purposes, 
both were ex-clergymen, both of Scandinavian beauty, both eager to ad- 
vance my interests, and both seemed to feel a right to a choice niche in 
my life-temple, of which there were yet only structural walls and skeleton 
scaffolding. 

The first called with some thin pretence. The real object of his 

visit was gently to request that in future I might not offer to the publi- 
cation upon which he was a salaried attaché contributions which would 
conflict with his department work. He expressed a burning desire to 
lift me to higher planes in literature. The only way he could achieve 
this would be to criticise and commend some of my unpublished manu- 
script. This inspiration must have been whispered by a false prophet ; 
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for he denounced every page of copy that had not the endorsement of 
being in print. Still, his sympathy grew in ardent language, and as a 
proof of his unquenchable thirst to promote my success I hold a docu- 
ment of unusual length. It is a proposition that I should form a coali- 
tion with his family, of ten. Under diffuse articles of agreement therein 
set forth the ten were to occupy our furnished house, and we (two) 
should receive our board for the rent. This generous plan of relieving 
me of all pecuniary and domestic responsibility was intended to enable 
me to pursue with uninterrupted devotion my literary work. 

The other came to suggest that I should have a business identity 
together with an associate-editress-ship on the magazine he represented. 
I had already been publishing in its pages, while the editor was praising 
me in private letter and public print. The matter once placed before 
my consideration, he returned to his post in a distant city. After the lapse 
of a few days I received the initial number of a long line of missives 
which read like a fragment from “The Love-Epistles of Aristeenetus.” 

In one of these 120°-Fahrenheit effusions he ventures to bear me to 
the islands of the China Sea in an electric yacht. _ 

The cost of the craft and the expenses of the excursion were to be 
defrayed from the proceeds of a book which I should write before we 
started. The sweet legend flowed somewhat in these melodious numbers: 
“Would you not like to wander by a strange, a warm, and a heaving 
sea that washes the distant headlands and rolls on slumbrous shores ? 
Bright grasses, heavy folded roses with pearly rain-drops, lilacs and 
sweet-bfiers filling the moist sunlit air with fragrance, and we two amid 
the wild-flowers divinely resting on sloping terraces above the rim- 
purpled sea. (Adam and Lilith.) Are you that soul that would feast 
on the impassioned nectar of love? Would you revolve round starry 
worlds? Would you become an orb strong and luminous and unfet- 
tered? Would you fly comet-like through the heaven, trailing a blaze 
of splendor, and plunge through delicious tides of ever-surging ecstasy ? 
If so, for thee all lights burn, all flowers bloom, all leaves quiver. 
Spirits affected by thy dazzling beauty will minister to thee beyond thy 
desire. They will clothe thee in an inner garment of Sana work, and 
the whiteness of thy figure will overcome the redness of the raiment like 
scrolls of silver paper filled with musk. Round thy neck will be a 
chain of red gold. Thine eyes will be lakes, thy teeth pearls, thy 
mouth like Solomon’s seal. Arise! gather up the skirts of thy dia- 
phanous wets — fall bright and soft and firm and splendid into these 
awaiting arms.” 

Angels and ministers of grace defend us! All this Nubian luxuri- 
ousness, this Upper-Egyptian heat, this Sphinx-like mystery, —was it not 
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sufficient to stir to tingling life a sportive fancy in the ice-bound breast 
of Diana? 

When I was made familiar with the synopsis of the tale I had been 
appointed to unfold to a rational, nineteenth-century public, any possibly 
existing temptation for romance fell from me in a golden mist like 
feathers from a moulting canary. It was asking too much, : 

Listen: A national poet—an American poet possessed of a large 
fortune (this fortune was to be the result of my labor)—builds an elec- 
tric yacht. He wishes to create a new order of society. He invites 
the company of twenty friends,—men noble and romantic in sentiment, 
women young, beautiful, poetic, cultured in voice and gesture. His 
~ idea is to create a harem of the soul, the counterpart of the grosser 
harem of the Sultan, In the little world of this sultan of thought the 
conventionalities of the polite world are laid aside. In the vast. and 
magnificent salon of the vessel, rich in draperies, stained lights over- 
head, luxurious divans, rarest pictures, statues, books, delicious viands, 
odoriferous wines, and the throbbing of organ-melodies would glorify 
the parchment of the poet. 

The vessel would sail to the tropic seas of far-off Borneo, to spice- 
islands, to coral-lagoons, where on some uninhabited island the hyper- 
esthetic community might dwell a year and a day, ruled by poetry, art, 


literature, music, and the Greek passion for nobility of body and 
soul, 


Came through the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of hell, 
All that was left of them. 


I did not see any opportunity for the fulfilment of the theory, so I 
put it in pickle, labelled it “ For Future Ugg,” and stored it on a back 
shelf. 

By and by, during a monetary ebb-tide, he wrote to me for several 
thousand dollars as a dam to steady the current, Inasmuch as he had 
been using my work and praising it “as an unprejudiced spectator,” he 
considered the requisition just and most advantageous, My contract- 
blanks to supply obstructions for financial inundations were full. To 
this effect I wrote him. In six pages of wailing supplication he ab- 
jured me to cultivate heart at the expense of avarice, and ended by 
stating that further contributions would not be available, “ particularly 
as he had been warned to avoid that school of writers.” 

Well! Well! Well! In my literary career I had heard of many 
strange things, “ strange, passing strange, and pitiful, wondrous pitiful,” 
but this case in point of proportion and splendor quite eclipsed all 
former experiences. Lo! the spice-islands had turned to quassia- 
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groves, and the coral-lagoons had changed to vinegar-vats. The dé- 
nouement, however, served as a mental telescope by which I was enabled 
to penetrate the nebulous recesses of the man’s mind. I knew what he 
was looking for: an eleemosynary institution. I had no special inter- 
est in one myself, but I had influence with the chief visiting-surgeon 
of the insane-department of the Pennsylvania Hospital. I read him 
the letters, and he was impressed with the hopelessness of the case. I 
answered the questions, The patient’s symptoms? His occupation and 
pecuniary circumstances? Had he shown any disposition to injure 
others, etc., etc.? The surgeon filled the spaces in the certificate of ad- 
mission, and promised to send ambulance and araeooene one week 
from date. 

All day I was in an abnormal state of mental exhilaration, and 
before night fell the astral outlines of a story were floating through the 
corridors of my mind. I immediately addressed myself to the task. 
Will you believe it? after my ignominious repulsion I was sufficiently 
forgiving and courageous to offer tlie copy to the same publishers. It 
was accepted with liberal remuneration; and thenceforth our inter- 
course has been marked by the utmost cordiality. 

The story was entitled “Three Thousand Dollars’ Worth of Love, 
Literature, and Sops to Cerberus; or, A Fantasy of Borneo and the 


Facts of a Bankruptcy.” 
Emly. 
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—- a mist of golden rain, 
The crimson glories of the west 

Subside, and leave a sullen stain 

That pales, dies, kindles, glows again, 
As embers glow, in fierce unrest. 


And so, methinks, in Life’s decline, 
When place is won and wealth is vain, 

Dead fires of crime and wrong malign 

Revive, and haunting glimmers shine 
Behind the mist of golden gain. 
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LUDWIG OF BAVARIA. 


| LUDWIG OF BAVARIA: 
A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE. 


T= adjustment of the estates of three of my French ancestors, 

who died in Rouen about eight years ago, necessitated my going 
to Bavaria. As the three deaths, being almost simultaneous, resulted 
in unprecedented complications, it was manifest, from the very first, 
that audience must be had with the Bavarian king. So, in leaving 
France, I bore with me, to Ludwig, a letter of introduction from M. 
Gambetta, which fully explained my mission and requested the king 
to facilitate my endeavors as far as possible. Arriving in Munich, I 
sent my letter to his royal highness, expecting, of course, to be turned 
over to the tender mercies of some deputy, after his usual custom. 
To my surprise, Gambetta’s letter resulted in my being requested to 
wait upon the king at the royal palace the next morning at ten o’clock. 
Punctual to the second, I was shown into a beautifully-decorated sitting- 
room, where the monarch joined me after a brief delay. 

To others he may have always been brusque, morose, and taciturn, 
but no one could have been more affable and gracious than he was that 
morning. He examined my papers with the most courteous interest, 
and weighed the whole matter with as much thoughtful consideration 
as if it had been something of vital concern to him. Waiving several 
Bavarian customs, for my convenience, and setting me straight in every 
possible direction, he was about ending the interview, when he suddenly 
caught sight of something which prolonged my audience with him for 
two of the most delightful hours which were ever owed to royal 
clemency. Leaving France, as I did, a day earlier than I had in- 
tended, in my haste I accidentally packed with my legal documents 
the proof-sheets of a paper which I had been writing for Figaro on 
Edgar Allan Poe. The proofs were left unnoticed with the other 
papers until the whole package was opened and spread out on the 
king’s table. Until then his manner had been quiet and gentle, almost 
to effeminacy ; but the moment he saw Poe’s name he became all eager- 
ness and animation. His magnificent eyes lit up, his lips quivered, his 
cheeks glowed, and his whole face was beaming and radiant. | 

“Ts it a personal account of him?” he asked. “Did you know 
Poe? Of course you did not, though: you are too young. I cannot 
tell you how disappointed Iam. Just for a moment I thought I was 
in the presence of some one who had actually known that most won- 
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derful of all writers, and who could, accordingly, tell me something 
definite and authentic about his inner life. To me he was the greatest 
man ever born,—greatest in every particular. But, like many rare 
gems, he was fated to have his brilliancy tarnished and marred by 
constant clashings and chafings against common stone. How he must 
have suffered under the coarse, mean indignities which the world 
heaped on him! And what harsh, heartless things were said of him 
when death had dulled the sharpness of his trenchant pen! You will 
better understand my enthusiasm when I tell you that I would sacri- 
fice my right to my royal crown to have him on earth for a single 
hour, if in that hour he would unbosom to me those rare and exquisite 
thoughts and feelings which so manifestly were the major part of his 
life.”’ 

His voice softened into a low monotone—almost a wail—as he 
approached the end of his sentence, and his head kept settling forward 
until his chin rested upon his breast. He kept this attitude, in dead 
silence, for several minutes, his face wearing an expression of the most 
intense sorrow. Suddenly arousing himself, he glanced at me in 
startled surprise, as if he had for the moment forgotten my presence, 
Then his eyes beamed pleasantly, and he laughed—a clear, merry, ring- 
ing laugh—at being caught in a day-dream. 

“ Will you be good enough to let me read what you have written ?” 
he asked. “TI see that it is in French,—the only language I know 
except my own.” 

I handed him the proofs, and watched him as he read them. As 
the paper was chatty and gossipy, rather than critical, he seemed to 
enjoy it. 

“TI see by this that you, also, are fond of Poe,” he said, handing 
the proofs back to me; “and so I will tell you of a little fancy which 
I have cherished ever since I first began reading the works of your 
great fellow-American. At first, because of my respect for his genius 
and greatness, the lightest thought of what I am going to tell you 
would make my cheeks burn with shame at my presumption. After a 
time, I would occasionally write out my fancy, only to burn it, always, 
as soon as finished. Eventually I confided it to two trusted and 
valued friends ; and now, in some unaccountably strange way, moved, 
perhaps, by the sympathy born of our common interest in Poe, I am 
going to take you into my confidence in this particular, stranger though 
you are. What I have to say is this: I believe, for reasons which I 
will give you, that there is a distinct parallel between Poe’s nature and 
mine. Do not be misled by assuming that I mean more than I have 
said. I but compared our natures: beyond that the parallel does not 
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hold. Poe had both genius and greatness. I have neither. He 
had, also, force and strength, so much of both that he could defy the 
world, sensitive and shrinking as he was. That I never cando. Not 
that I am a coward, as the word is generally understood, because pain 
and death can neither shake nor terrify me. Yet any contact with 
the world hurts me. The same as Poe’s, my nature is abnormally 
sensitive. Injuries wound me so deeply that I cannot resent them : 
they crush me, and I have no doubt that in time they will destroy 
me. Even the laceration my heart received from indignities which I 
suffered as a child are still uneffaceable. A sharp or prying glance from 
the eyes of a stranger, even though he be only some coarse peasant, 
will annoy me for hours ; and a newspaper criticism occasions me end- 
less torture and misery. The impressionable part of me seems to be as 
sensitive as a photographer’s plate: everything with which I come in 
contact stamps me indelibly with its proportions. My impulses, it can 
be no egotism to say, are generous and kindly; yet I never, in my 
whole life, have done an act of charity that the recipient did not in 
some way make me regret it. People disappoint me; life disappoints 
me. I meet some man with a fine face and fine manner, and believe 
in the sincerity of his smile. Just as I begin to feel certain of his 
lasting love and fidelity, I detect him in some act of treachery, or over- 
hear him calling me a fool, or worse.” 

Arising, he began to walk slowly up and down the room. 

“ Apparently,” he continued, after a brief silence, “there is no 
place in the economy of life except for one kind of man. If one would 
be respected, he must be coarse, harsh, and phlegmatic. Let him be 
anything else, and friends and foes alike unite in declaring him eccen- 
tric. Much as I despise the gross, sensual creatures who wear the form 
and receive the appellation of man, I sometimes regret that I am not 
more like them, and, so, more at ease. They plunge into excesses with 
no more concern than a duck feels in plunging into a lake. With me 
the thought, or rather the dread, that I may some day so far forget 
myself as to debase and degrade myself, according to the common cus- 
tom of man, is in itself sufficient cause for the most excruciating tor- 
ture. When I look upon men as they average, and see the perfect 
nonchalance with which they commit this, that, or the other abuse 
from which I would recoil with utter repugnance, I wonder if, after 
all, they are not really to be envied. My condition is as much of 
a puzzle to me as it possibly can be to you. Logically, there is no 
reason for it. My father and mother were neither abnormally sensi- 
tive nor excessively moral. So far as I am able to ascertain, they 
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the same, I believe, with the parents of Poe. Things he has written 
prove to me that he felt the same disgust for whatever demoralizes 
that I have always felt, only he saw how the world would behave 
towards him if he did not seem to sanction and approve of its rot- 
tenness. I do not blame him. His way was wisest. Deceit is best 
in such a case, if it can only be assumed. With his sensitiveness 
were associated force and defiance,—two traits which I seriously lack. 
Perhaps, though, he could endure the world more easily than I can, 
because his childhood was less dreadful than mine. All through my 
infancy things were done which stung and wounded me. Not that I 
was treated more harshly than children commonly are, but because my 
nature was so unlike that of children in general that the things which 
never disturbed them were offensive to me. I soon learned that com- 
panionship meant pain, and that I could never know or feel anything 
like content unless I held myself aloof from every one. This, for a man, 
is hard enough to do; for a child it is next to impossible. I was forced 
to subject myself to the will of harsh, unfeeling teachers, and to the 
society of those who, scarcely more than animals themselves, accredited 
me with no instincts finer than their own. Most of the studies thrust 
upon me seemed dull, stupid, and worthless: because they so jarred 
upon me that my understanding faculties were dulled and blunted with 
pain, I was declared half-witted. For hours I would sit and dream 
beautiful day-dreams; and that won for me similar epithets. It is a 
misfortune to be organized as I am; yet I am what I am because a 
stronger will and power than mine made me so. In that lie my sole 
solace and comfort for having lived at all. If my reading and obser- 
vation have not been in the wrong direction, nauch of the phenomenon 
which is called insanity is really over-sensitiveness. It is often hinted, 
and sometimes openly declared, that Iam a madman. Perhaps I am ; 
but I doubt it. Insanity may be self-hiding. An insane man may be the 
only person on earth who is not aware of his insanity. Of course I, 
for such redsons, may not be able to comprehend my own mental con- 
dition, except in an exaggerated and unnatural way. But I believe 
myself a rational being. That, though, may be proof of my insanity. 
Yet I doubt if any insane person could study and analyze himself as 
I have done and still do. I'am simply out of tune with the majority 
of my race. I do not enter into man’s common pleasures, because they 
disgust me and would destroy me. Society hurts me, and I keep out 
of it. Women court me, and for my safety I avoid them. Were Ia 
poet, I should be praised for saying these things in verse; but the gift 
of utterance is not mine, and so I am sneered at, scorned, and called a 
madman. Will God, when he summons me, adjudge me the same?” 
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With tearful eyes, he pressed my hand, smiled, and left the room. 
The learned doctors have already declared Ludwig of Bavaria insane, 
and kindlier judgment from those who loved him would very likely be 
counted wasted sympathy by the world. 


Lew Vanderpoole. 


OUR EARTHQUAKE. 


T has been remarked as a curious chain of coincidences that within the 

last nine months the United States has been visited by a phenom- 
enal winter, an unusual number of storms, an unprecedented drought, a 
sirocco, and an earthquake. The January frosts reached farther south—_ 
at least farther southeast—than ever before in the course of this century. 
Cyclone-pits were needed all the way from Oregon to Ohio. In fourteen 
counties of Western Texas the drought has thus far lasted eighteen 
months, and is so far from showing signs of subsidence that hundreds 
of families are moving East in the hope of “ regaining a country where 
it rains, anyhow, once a year.” Two months ago Dakota was visited by 
a hot-air blast which raised the mercury from eighty-five to one hundred 
and twenty-two degrees Fahrenheit, at the very time of the morning 
when the rage of the dog-star is wont to relent. Now comes the 
Charleston earthquake, And yet there is no doubt that, in proportion 
to its extent, our national territory enjoys an incomparable immunity 
from all the visitations named. From all but the first, we might say. 
It is true that in winter our storms have an unconscionable way of 
disregarding degrees of latitude and sweeping their snow-whirls to the 
parallel of Timbuctoo, without the least deference to Old-World prece- 
dents; but in the form of equinoctial gales they rarely exceed the 
privileges of a vast lowland area, and have now for the first time indulged 
in the thermal tricks that worry the coast-lands of the Mediterranean 
ten times a year. 

And as for earthquakes, we cannot begin to complain. The Charles- 
ton effort was by no means a first-class affair, and, considering the three 
million square miles and the geological diversity of our area, we must 
acknowledge that the Titan Seismos has thus far treated us with re- 
markable partiality. No other country of half that size has enjoyed 
an equal exemption from volcanic disturbances. The east end of the 
Czar’s domain is a very hot-bed of plutonic fires, Kamtschatka and the 
Aleutian Islands being studded with active volcanoes. The real estate 
of Great Britain is liable to frequent fluctuations at not less than eight 
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different points, including the volcanic centres of the West Indian islands 
and the South Sea archipelago. China comes in for a fair share in every 
~ convulsion of the neighboring island-volcanoes, and Brazil has an equal 
interest in the craters of the Eastern Andes. But, somehow or other, 
the earthquakes of Mexico have rarely affected the tranquillity of our 
southwestern border. The Spanish-Americans distinguish between 
terremotos and temblores,—shakes and tremors; and, even in the geyser 
region and among the lava-beds of Klamath County, California has 
generally got off with the milder form of the disorder. The terraced 
prairie-country, comprising Kansas and the valley of the Red River, 
has experienced so few perceptible tremors that it may be considered the 
most decidedly non-volcanic region of the present world, the safest 
refuge for the countrymen of Thomas Campanella, who longed to depart 
“for a world where earthquakes and fanatics were unknown.” 

The shakiest regions of the Western hemisphere are probably the 
valley of the Rio Rimac in Peru, and the volcanic plains of Michoacan, 
Mexico, some two hundred and fifty miles east of Manzanilla and about 
the same distance southwest of the capital. Since 1759, when that 
plain gave birth to the volcano of Jorullo, it has been subject to chronic 
shivers, alternating with more violent shakes, to judge from the dilapi- 
_ dated condition of such stone buildings as the natives have now and 

then ventured to reconstruct. The fertility of the ground prevents de- 
population, but rich and poor have learned to content themselves with 
weather-shed houses, tenuous structures, not apt, in a general collapse, 
to endanger the cranium of the proprietor. 

The Rio Rimac rises in the Andes, some forty miles west of Lima, 
and has for centuries been the seismometer, the earthquake-oracle, of 
the much-afflicted city. The cracked dolomite cliffs of the upper river- 
valley crumble under every hammer-stroke of the plutonic Titans, and 
the sound of a rock-avalanche on the Rimac sends a warning to every 
home of the Peruvian capital. Is it a terremoto, or merely the rever- 
beration of an eruption in Arequipa ?— Quien sabe? but the demons are 
on the rampage again, and the omen warns every house-dweller to keep 
his portable property ready packed. 

Neither in Peru nor on the coast of Michoacan would the Charleston 
fracas have been admitted to be much more than an ugly tremor. Not 
one of the wrecked houses had been built with a view to the emergencies 
of a tremulous soil: they were brick-built, higher than broad, without 
safety-bars or corner-buttresses; they might have resisted a storm by 
their weight ; but weight wait for nothing against a force that can 
upheave a continent. Coherence does. A well joined log house, or a 
squat stone building with riveted blocks and mortised girders, may be . 
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rocked like a cradle and after all settle back on its foundations. De- 
struction, though, may ensue from the fracture of the cross-beams ; and 
the following tests of power would entitle a seismic shock to the rank 
of a first-class earthquake: the crushing of timbers in massive stone 
buildings, the upsetting of broad-based gga chests, etc.,— 
and the overthrow of an able-bodied man. 

The ball of a howitzer might seem aihanien: to all the exploits 
named, but an earthquake that will upset a broad writing-table would 
not only crack and demolish a brick house, but knock it off its founda- 
tions and scatter the bricks in a way that the original form of the build- 
ing might as well be inferred from a pile of charred planks. Yet in 
Southern Peru even low stone buildings have been destroyed in that 
fashion. The village of Islay, near Arequipa, was twice turned into a 
pile of chaotic débris, and the earthquake of 1812 rent the coast range 
of Jamaica as the explosion of a torpedo would shatter a thin brick 
wall. Massive cliffs have been shivered like shreds of pottery, not on 
prominent bluffs only, but for dozens of miles up and down the sea- 
shore, often with the result of burying the beach under mountainous 
heaps of débris. On the island of Sumbawa, in 1815, a broad prom- 
ontory was torn from the rearward mountains and turned into a sea- 
girt rock. Nay, there is reason to believe that Sumbawa itself, as well 
as the neighboring islands of Bali, Lombok, Floris, Ombay, Timor, 
and Timor Laut, were once connected with Java, and Java with 
Sumatra. The nine islands form a curious chain, traversed by 
mountain-ranges all running in the same direction, all exhibiting the 
same geological characteristics, and gradually subsiding towards the east, 
where the original isle or peninsula tapered off to a narrow point, now 
represented by the northeast cape of Timor Laut. In some cases the 
intersecting strait is so narrow that from a distance the two islands 
appear as one, as Lombok and Sumbawa, or Java and Bali. Yet the 
shock that could tear a trench through a hundred miles of rocks and 
hills has perhaps been equalled by the cataclysm which, A.D. 526, rent 
the mountains of the Orontes and almost obliterated the valley of 
Antioch. That two hundred and forty thousand human beings were 
killed on the spot is admitted by so cautious an historical critic as 
Edward Gibbon, and seems to imply the almost instant destruction of 
a city which certainly never had more than half a million inhabitants. 
Brick walls, even of Babylonian bulk, would not have had much 
chance to resist such attacks, for the earthquake that destroyed nearly 
every house in stone-built Caraccas spared, after all, four-fifths of the 
sixty thousand inhabitants. And in ninety-nine of a hundred cases 
persons perishing in an earthquake meet their fate under the tumbling 
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house-walls: the idea of bodies being flung about and dashed head- 
long to the ground is derived from atmospheric storms rather than from 
seismic concussions. For even in a severe earthquake a stout man can 
keep his feet, unless the upheaval should begin with an exceptionally 
violent shock. On a crescendo scale there is less danger, as the con- 
cussions generally come in vibrations, in curiously even, rhythmical 
intervals. 

And thereby hangs a theory. The subsidence hypothesis ascribes 
earthquakes to a progressive cooling of the earth’s crust, involving con- 
traction and the eventual collapse of the primary rocks, while accord- 
ing to another view the gradual infiltration of moisture and the eruption 
of steam, following its contact with the glowing rocks of the nether 
world, are sufficient to account for the dynamics of the heaviest shock 
on record. Mr. Henry Mallet, in a rather plausible report to the 
British Association, illustrates the modus of such steam-explosions as fol- 
lows. “Volcanoes and the centres of earthquake-disturbances are near 
the sea or large inland waters, and when an eruption of igneous matter 
takes place beneath the sea-bottom the first action must be to open up 
large fissures in the rocky material, or to lift and remove its incoherent 
-portions, such as sand, mud, gravel, etc. The water, on meeting the 
heated surface, assumes the spheroidal state: while in this condition the 
intestine commotion may be great, but little steam is generated ; but no 
sooner have the surfaces cooled than the water comes into close contact 
with them, and a vast volume of steam is evolved explosively and 
forced against the deep and cold water of the sea, and thus a blow of 
the most tremendous sort is given at the volcanic focus, and, being trans- 
ferred outwardly in all directions, is transmitted as the earthquake- 
shock. The surfaces of the ignited material, though cooled down 
below the point at which steam can be generated rapidly, still keep 
up a fierce ebullition, which is transmitted as the tremor after the 
shock.” 

Nearly all the damage of the Charleston earthquake was caused by 
the first concussion. After a severe shock came a series of thumps, 
following each other for half a minute in perfectly even intervals of 
about three-quarters of a second. The clatter of the windows in my 
Georgia country-house could have been timed with a chronometer by 
striking the sash with a muffled fist. From a distance the intermittent 
sound exactly resembled the rhythmical puff of a slow-going train. 
“ At the first push our shanty seemed to sink down on one side,” said 
one of my neighbors, “and then came that long shaking. I would 
have taken it for some heavy critter scraping against the logs,” he 
added, “if it had not been for that first jerk.” 
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How could the “subsidence of the primary rocks” account for a 
phenomenon of that sort? Ona small scale the sudden collapse of a 
stratum of rocks or coal, etc., occurs every year in deep mines, and to 
outsiders announces itself only in a series of confused bumps. Nor is 
it easy to imagine how the shock of such a collapse could spread out- 
ward for thousands of miles, since the immediately surrounding strata 
would feel the disturbance of equilibrium in the form of a subsidence 
towards a common centre, rather than of a centrifugal blow. 

On the other hand, it has been objected that a volume of steam ex- 
panding with a force sufficient to uplift a continent would now and then 
force a vent through the superincumbent strata and escape as in the 
explosion of a bursting boiler. But in that very form steam-explosions 
may take place along the “ line of least resistance,” 4.¢., on the bottom 
of deep seas, producing all the phenomena described in Mallet’s hypoth- 
esis. Through the massive strata of terra firma they might force their 
way in the form of a diffused vapor, transmitted by fissures and moun- 
tain-caves ; and it has, indeed, been more than once noticed that on the 
eve of an earthquake the atmosphere is clouded by a peculiar haze. 
La niebla, the Spanish-Americans call that mist, and maintain that it — 
portends an earthquake whenever it coincides with the disappearance of — 
the smoke-column crowning the peak of an active volcano. In 1842, 
during the three weeks preceding the earthquake of Hayti, it was ob- 
served all over the West Indian archipelago, and as far north as St. 
Augustine, Florida, where the natives ascribed it to the copious rainfalls 
in the swamps of the everglades; though the Southern Creoles seem to 
have suspected its true import, for it was noticed that the Spanish fish- 
ing-smacks avoided the neighborhood of St. Vincent, dreading another 
eruption of the Souffritre,—the “sulphur-hole,”’—as the colonists call 
the volcano that nearly cremated their island in 1812. _ 

_ Two days before the destruction of Charleston that same haze was 
seen all through the Southern Alleghanies. The Georgia mountaineers 
ascribed it to a distant forest-fire ; and Colonel Robinson, of Tallulah 
Falls, told me that on the afternoon of August 31 one of his summer 
guests, a lady from Western Arkansas, I believe, warned him that they 
would have a storm within twenty-four hours. The haze was, indeed, 
not confined to distant objects, but veiled the tree-tops within a radius 
of half a mile, being, though, rather too evenly diffused for a smoke- 
cloud. Viewed from a hill-top behind my garden, it.seemed to murk 
the horizon in every direction, and might, indeed, have been mistaken 
for the lowering clouds which often presage the advent of a Texas 
“norther.” 

Captain Smitherick, of the American bark Robert Dixon, states 
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that he felt the shock at sea in more than two thousand fathoms of 
water, which did not prevent “a vibration causing all on board to 
think for the moment that she had grounded.” “The weather at the 
time,” he adds, “ was sultry and threatening and seemed to portend a 
cyclone.” 

The niebla has too often appeared as the harbinger of an earthquake 
to permit of doubt as to their causal connection ; but, again, how could 
it be produced by the mere instability of a vault of primary rocks, 
going to collapse under the pressure of the upper strata ? 

A Virginia correspondent of the New York Staats Zeitung records 
the circumstance that on the night of the earthquake “all locusts and 
crickets became strangely silent, and did not resume their concert till 
after the third concussion.” Anacreon’s pet, “ feeding on air and dew, 
almost above earthly cares,” would seem to run no special risk in an 
earthquake ; but there is no doubt that animals have presentiments of 
less violent convulsions of nature. Squirrels anticipate gales and snow- 
storms by plugging up the weaker end of their nests. Migratory birds 
have learned to foresee an early winter and time their departure ac- 
cordingly. Mosquitoes and spiders become enterprising before a long 
rain, as if anxious to avail themselves of a last chance before a pro- 
tracted suspension of business. And many of our domestic animals 
are natives of regions where earthquakes are frequent enough to develop 
a special instinct, through the medium of natural selection of the pro- 
phetic specimens. On the evening of August 10, 1772, when the Dutch 
settlers of Java were preparing to celebrate the second centennial of their 
colony, a planter of Boemberg in the Regency of Praenger, eighty-five 
miles southeast of Batavia, was returning from a boar-hunt in the 
thickets of a mountain river, when he heard a crashing in the hill- 
forest above_and saw a troop of cows come down-hill in headlong 
flight. No shouts, no threats, would stop them: they broke through 
the bush to avoid the main road, and continued their mad career till 
they reached the open plain. Having recognized some cattle of his 
next neighbor’s, Mynheer before night sent out a troop of his coolies, 
who managed to head off the runaways, but failed to drive them beyond 
the outskirts of the foot-hills. Farther they refused to go, and made a 
break for the plains at every attempt to urge them on. A few weeks pre- 
viously a number of Malay vagrants had been seen in the neighborhood, 
and were supposed to be lurking in the rocks of the uplands, and on the 
following morning several of the neighbors organized a tramp-hunt and 
patrolled the hill-tops in every direction, without finding so much as a 
panther-track, or anything that could have explained the panic of their 
cattle. But at 11 a.M. a rumbling as of a heavy rock-slide was heard 
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in the hills, and soon after noon began an earthquake which for once 
might have been very plausibly ascribed to a “subsidence of the 
primary rocks,” for the ground caved as over a collapsing mine, and a 
tract of uplands fourteen miles long by six broad was swallowed in an 
abyss of the nether world. The land-slides from the neighboring 
highlands in the course of the next day closed the gap, but an area of 
eighty square miles had actually disappeared, with all its mountains and 
forests. After the catastrophe some natives came forward with an ac- 
count of strange fires which for several nights had been observed on the 
ridge of Mount Papandayang, a few miles inland of the engulfed dis- 
trict ; but their reports were not easy to verify; and east and west 
folk-lore betrays a proclivity to associate earthquakes with an eruption 
of flames. Two days after the Charleston upheaval the New York 
Star received a special dispatch from Ten Mile, a station that distance 
from Charleston, where places have been discovered where great geysers 
existed for some time immediately after the shock. One of these “sent 
high into the air powerful volumes of a clear fire, blue sand, and hot 
water. The stream was so great that it cut a ditch three inches deep 
and twice as wide, through which the water passed off.” Another 
Charlestonian went so far as to ascribe the whole trouble to “the out- 
break of a bed of burning marl beneath the city.” 

During the earthquake period of 1812, too, “volcanic fires” were 
seen about New Madrid every few nights, but had a way of disappear- 
ing before morning, together with their smoke and all traces of their 
activity. The truth is that actual flames do not issue even from a vol- 
cano, though in the midst of an eruption the whirls of ashes and cinders 
become luminous from the radiation of the glowing rocks i in the basin 
of the crater. 

A few hours before the great earthquake of Lima in 1746 the 
strange behavior of a dog is said to have inspired the barber Perez 
with a foreboding that caused him to rush into the middle of the 
street and shriek out a warning, which, indeed, did not come a minute 
too soon, for a crowd of idlers, rather than of refugees, had just begun 
to gather about the augur, when the crash of falling houses approached 
from the west end of the city, and, passing up-town with the swiftness 
of a storm, brought down avalanches of rock-walls on all sides. The 
prophetic dog belonged to a visitor from Callao, a neighboring seaport 
town, which in the moment of the catastrophe was struck by a tidal 
wave and swamped with a deluge that swept away all but forty of its 
five thousand inhabitants, 

In the zoological cattle-garden of Capo di Monte, near Naples, ding 
had for years an Indian leopard that became restless on the eve of 
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volcanic eruptions with a regularity that caused the rabble to avoid him 
with a superstitious dread. That mistrust they at last transferred to his 
keeper and the keeper’s family, who in a fit of anger prayed for the 
death of the ill-omened prophet, and were suspected of having supple- 
mented their petition with a dose of poison. The natives of Java make 
pets of a kind of little monkey known as Chirimundi Billi,—* bashful 
Billy,”—a species of lemur, that passes the day in a dormouse sleep, but 
gets lively after dark, especially before a storm or a volcanic disturbance ; 
and the French colonists of Martinique used to keep tree-toads for a 
similar purpose. 

That even human beings partake of such instincts might be inferred 
from a press-dispatch describing the physiological effects of the earth- 
quake in Cincinnati, Ohio, and the general “ feeling of dizziness” on 
the day before. “ Nine people out of ten imagined they were sick, and 
many did not know till next morning that the disorder had been in 
Mother Earth. An operator in the Western Union office, receiving 
from Washington, felt queer, and told the Washington man to hold on, 
he was sick.’ ‘ We’ve just had a shock of earthquake here,’ was the 
reply.” 

In South Carolina many people seem to have been similarly affected. 
“ All the day before we felt drowsy,” writes a friend of mine who was 
summering his family in the neighborhood of Laurensville (some two 
hundred miles northwest of Charleston). ‘The weather seemed so sultry, 
we thought a storm was coming, or a big rain. No one guessed the 
truth ; but it isan odd fact that the first shock found us all wide awake. 
It did no damage whatever, not even broke a window, and my boys 
have slept soundly through many a louder rumpus, and they had been 
in bed nearly an hour, while I was still reading in the front room. But 
a second after the first shock they were all around me, clutching the 
table and staring at each other.” 

In Charleston it was noticed that an unusual number of people had 
remained on their verandas and front steps, sitting about listless, as if 
waiting for something to happen. Our species should, indeed, seem to 
be in special need of such premonitory intuitions, since our ancestors 
have been house- and cave-dwellers for now at least six thousand years ; 
but it is also true that during all that time our artificial mode of life 
has tended to blunt our instincts, Their voice is still dimly heard, but 


it has lost its meaning: they warn us, we know not of what. 
| Feliz L. Oswald. 
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WHEN we are very young, in the Copperfield sense as well as in years, we 
are apt to think that some of our traits and experiences are peculiar to ourselves. 
After we have grown older and gained more knowledge of the world, we usually 
find that, if we are not very much like other persons, we probably should be, 
under their circumstances. It is impossible that a man, or aught belonging to 
him, should be unique: it is not the way of nature. Still, there may be idiosyn- 
crasies or mental conditions in perfectly sound minds which are so very uncom- 
mon as to appear unparalleled. There are phenomena also in ourselves that can 
scarcely be explained. Of such a phenomenon I have been conscious from my 
earliest recollection. Ihave described it to hundreds, indeed I may say thou- 
sands, of persons, but not one of them has ever had any experience of it, and very 
few have been able to understand its action. Consequently, I am justified in 
regarding it as at least peculiar, and perhaps worthy of presentment to the 
public as a strange sort of illusion. 

The phenomenon consists in an apparent shifting of the axis of the earth 
ninety degrees, The imaginary line running due north and south seems to turn 
instantaneously and coincide with the line running east and west, while this line 
takes the place of the north-and-south line. Thus, Fifth Avenue, in the sudden 
change, runs at right angle to itself, and Fourteenth Street becomes parallel 
with Fifth Avenue as it was. Everything moves with the world: so that if my 
hands are stretched to the east and west, they are still stretched in the same 
direction after the change has occurred; but my position is altered—I am 
turned half round. Supposing the earth to stand in this position: 


it stands thus after the shifting of the axis: 


E. 


The next shifting returns it to its former position, the change always being 
one of ninety.degrees. Although the change is, of course, only apparent, it is as 
teal to me, interpreted by my sight, as anything can be. It may take place any 
time, when I am awake or asleep, when I am at work or at leisure, in the house 
or in the street, when I am thinking, reading, talking, or writing. Generally it 
is involuntary, though I can bring it about when I will by getting on the horse- 
cars, or the steam-cars on the elevated road, and staying on them until they turn 
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a curve or corner, as in Sixth Avenue passing into Carmine Street, or in a Metro- 
_politan train turning from the same avenue into Third (formerly Amity) Street. . 
To cause the change, I must close my eyes or look down so as to distract my 
attention from the streets, which will then seem continuous, the curve or change 
not being perceptible. If I look around and observe where I am going, the 
change will not take place. But I need to be very attentive to prevent the 
change, particularly liable to occur at such times and places. It is the same on 
a steamboat. Going on board while at the dock, if I am in the cabin and do 
not notice the turning of the vessel, I am myself turned round,—invariably 
ninety degrees. If, however, I remain on the outside, where I can see the course 
of the boat, the world retains its position, which to everybody except myself, so 
far as I know, is fixed. 

When I was a child, I remember that the shifting of the earth, after I had 
grown accustomed to one direction of its axis, used to trouble me greatly, and I 
would whirl rapidly round until I had brought back its familiar attitude. Some- 
times I would grow so dizzy in my energetic efforts that I would be unable to 
stand. I can still produce the same result by the same means, but, naturally, I 
do not have recourse to them. After the world—maybe I should say my world, 
my mutable world—has been in one position for some weeks, or even days, I 
grow so habituated to it that its veering is unpleasant to this day. Not infre- 
quently when I awake in the morning I find the north and south where the east 
and west were when I went to bed: I lie with closed eyes until the points of the 
compass have adjusted themselves to my liking. The effect of custom is shown 
by the fact that after the axis has pointed in one direction for forty-eight hours 
I prefer that it should not turn. I would rather it should remain fixed for the 
remainder of my life. But, as it will not, I become resigned to its unsteadiness. 

A proof of the actuality to me of this optical illusion is that when it happens 
while I am in a dark room, and therefore unconscious of it, I always go wrong 
in trying to pass out. Ifthe door is on the north side, I run into the wall on the 
east side; if I wish to find something on the south side, I stumble over the fur- 
niture on the west side. But as soon as I have done this I am made aware of 
the change, and, taking my bearings accordingly, I have no difficulty in achieving 
my purpose. It is very easy to calculate a variation of ninety degrees, particu- 
larly after so long an experience as I have had in the calculation. I have ob- 
served, too, that, having decided on Monday to do something on Tuesday, I am 
apt to forget it when Tuesday comes if my world has swung round on that day. 
The reason doubtless is that the decision having been formed while the situation 
was familiar, the intent slips out of the mind when the situation becomes unfa- 
miliar. If the matter be of any consequence, it lingers in the memory despite 
the change, which affects only what is unimportant. This peculiarity likewise 
interferes with what the phrenologists would call the organ of locality. Being 
in a strange place, I am likely to lose my way if the axis swings, because, in the 
absence of known objects, I am ignorant of its swinging. Then I may go astray, 
being wrong by ninety degrees, until the sun or some outward sign shall set me 
right. Having once discovered myself out of reckoning, I recognize the cause at 
once, and rectify errors by reflecting on the variation of the right angle. During my 
first visit to Antwerp, Genoa, and such Old-World cities as are noted for crooked 
and tortuous streets, I got about with difficulty for a day or two; but I soon mas- 
tered their intricacies. Any crooked street, especially if running transversely, is 
apt to push my world around. There are many streets down-town that uniformly 
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have this effect ; and there are some spots where I can stand and by looking one 
_ way or another can make the axis of the earth shift at will. Hanover Street, be- 
tween Wall and Pearl, is one of these fluctuating spots. 

In travelling, either at home or abroad, I do not see, when I am in a city or 
neighborhood that is new to me, its relation to some other city or neighborhood 
with which I am acquainted until I have got the points of the compass clear in 
my mind. But at home the whole world appears to be in the relative position 
which New York occupies at any given time. I find, however, on mental exami- 
nation, that this is not so. North and south in London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, or 
east and west in Vienna, Prague, Madrid, or Lisbon, may seem to coincide re- 
spectively with east and west or north and south in New York, because they were 
in such positions as I have seen and remember them. If I think of them in their 
topical relation to New York, I cannot, should the relation be changed, recall 
their features vividly until I bring them mentally back to my individual view 
of them. Before I can look up a street, or enter a palace, church, mosque, or 
bazaar with my mind’s eye and determine its characteristics, I must reproduce 
its situation as actually witnessed by me. Ordinarily, most places I have visited 
have shifted again and again, and their repeated variation of ninety degrees ren- 
ders their recollection clear, however the axis of my globe may lie. When some- 
thing has happened in one position of the earth, and I refer to it in the other 
position, it is somewhat misty, unless I form an image of the circumstances and 
environment as they were in the previous position. 

All this may sound very odd and fantastic to my readers, ube may hardly 
understand it because they have had no similar experience. But, as I have said, 
it is as real to me as anything in my consciousness. I have been trying all my 
life to explain it to myself, but to no purpose. The explanation may be easy, 
though I cannot compass it. I should be very glad to know of others—and there 
must be others—to whom the phenomenon is familiar. It occurs in a flash, very 
often some days, occasionally a dozen times an hour, then again not for a week. 
The change may be caused by shutting the eyes and imagining it with a certain 
force of will. The planet yields, so to speak, much more readily to this alliance 
of will and imagination at one time than at another,—why I am unable to divine. 
I have known many persons who get turned round, as they style it, in strange 
places, north seeming south, or east west, and even in places with which they 
are intimate, until a familiar object has been seen. But this is totally distinct 
from my phenomenon, which never corrects itself except by a perfectly visible 
change, as visible as the shifting of any material thing ninety degrees to its for- 
mer position, Sometimes Broadway trends in the direction that is now south- 
west and northeast, and the whole globe is in the same attitude. While I know, 
of course, that it is not and cannot be so, my sight—unusually good—tells me 
otherwise. And yet it is uncommon for any one to doubt the evidence of one’s 
own senses, I am compelled to, however, in this exceptional instance; for it is 
obvious to reason that my right angle is continually going wrong. Surely this 
shifting of the earth’s axis is, to me at least, very strange, and I am, I think, 
justified in calling it a curious, a very curious phenomenon. 

Who can elucidate it? Junius Henri Browne, 


THE fifteen Southern States, with a taxable property somewhat greater than 
that of New York and New J ersey, have 4,741,178 illiterates, or more than three- 
fourths of the whole number in the United States. To furnish these with the 
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means of primary education would require a special tax of three per cent.,—a tax 
which our wealthiest and most highly cultured States would be reluctant to 
assume. How is the education of this vast army to be provided for? 

When we learn that there are in this country 1,870,216 voters who cannot 
write, that in eleven States they outnumber the entire vote cast by either party 
in the last election; when we reflect that united under a strong leader they could 
control legislation in those States and send twenty-two Senators to Washington ; 
when we consider that these are the men most impressionable to the influence of 
a powerful and unscrupulous leader; when we recognize the fact that to nearly 
all of them the press, with its instructions and warnings, is dumb,—then at least 
we must realize that this is a matter in which the national government has a 
vital interest, and therefore a duty. A government which grants millions of 
acres of land to schools and universities, a government which endows a printing- 
press for the blind and a university for the deaf and dumb, a government which 
for the dissemination of information carries on one of the largest printing-estab- 
lishments in the world, is hardly under the necessity of proving its right to con- 
cern itself that primary education be brought within the reach of every one of its 
children. In 1836, when there was a surplus in the national treasury, and 
twenty million dollars were distributed among the States, it was the appropria- 
tion of this fund to school purposes by many of them that brought about that 
revival of education of which the country signally reaped the benefit in the men 
who carried to a successful issue our civil war. 

We need such a revival now. Questions as burning as those of ’61 are press- 
ing upon the nation: social questions, questions of class-relations, questions of 
labor and capital, international questions, are becoming matters of life and 
death, and must be settled, at latest, by the generation now rising. How are 
they to be trained into fitness to meet such an emergency as this? L. 8, H. 


REPUBLICS are proverbially ungrateful; but the republic of letters is not. 
Once let an author please the public, and not only will the publishers henceforth 
publish anything with the popular signature, but even the critics will feel the in- 
ertia of praise, and the dear public itself will continue to believe itself pleased long 
after it has ceased to be, or ought to be. If it is true that all the world loves a 
lover, it is still truer that all the world loves to be a lover; and the sense of de- 
light in a generous enthusiasm is something it is very loath to give up. All this 
is pleasant, commendable, and just; yet there comes a point when even a lover 
should begin to be critical. 

Such a point has been reached in the work of Miss Woolson. So fine is 
Miss Woolson’s work at its finest, so rare is her gift, so perfect was the artistic 
grace of her first sketches, that it is no wonder we were all ready to adore and 
all still hesitate to find a flaw in anything she may choose to write. Yet into 
her grace of style there has crept an insidiousness which may not pass entirely 
unnoted; and her latest, most elaborate creation, while it might have passed un- 
challenged as simply an inartistic failure in the opinion of those who failed to 
feel any charm in Margaret Harold, should attract to her far more severe 
criticism now that Mrs. Harold seems to be generally accepted as the actual 
embodiment of an exceedingly lofty ideal. 

‘ For, to quote from a review mentioned in the advertisements of “ East 
Angels,” “The central idea is the struggle of a noble and lovely woman to be 
true to a lofty ideal of duty. Splendid constancy under extreme temptation, 
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heroic silence and self-sacrifice, unconquerable magnanimity, a passionate heart 
controlled by an exalted conscience, are the elements which make of Margaret 
Harold one of the most striking characters in recent fiction. She fascinates and 
delights us; she is altogether winning and beautiful. Her tragical story is an 
inspiriting lesson in the highest domestic morality.” 

In subjecting this remarkable criticism itself to criticism, we may start with 
the concession of its being certainly true that Margaret Harold is nothing if not 
a fine woman. She is an attempt at the ideal, the heroic, the colossal : so much 
may be granted. She is not a realistic woman; Mrs. Woolson never knew any 
one like her in real life. Any woman whom Miss Woolson might have known 
in similar circumstances would have been either a great deal worse or a great 
deal better than Margaret Harold. Margaret Harold is not a human woman: 
she is an effort to do the grandly impossible. She is what might briefly be called 
Mr. Howells’s opportunity. Mr. Howells was quick to see the opportunity, and 
in a few very pertinent and entirely justifiable remarks he called the attention 
of idealists to the cold-bloodedness of Mrs. Harold’s heroics. No; Mrs. Harold 
is nothing if not a fine woman. 

But is she a fine woman? There is the point. She is an attempt at the 
ideal; but is she ideal? Miss Woolson sets her up as a standard; but ought she 
to be a standard? Let us pick the situation to pieces. Mr. Howells does not 
like her, and justly, because she is impossible; but if she were possible, would 
she be any more admirable? : 

“ Her tragical story,” says the critic, “is an inspiriting lesson in the highest 
domestic morality.” How? The critic would probably reply, “ Because Mrs. 
Margaret Harold loves another man than her husband, but remains true to her 
marriage vow.” But is that the real situation? To speak inelegantly, not by a 
long shot. Mrs. Margaret Harold loves another man than her husband, and 
frankly tells him that she loves him,—the critic’s idea of her “heroic silence” 
being apparently based on the fact that she only told him once; but the husband 
whom she does not desert is not the faithful, much-injured, innocent man of such 
fiction generally: he is a polite social brute, whose presence is an insult to her, 
and whose companionship is degradation. He is not only unfaithful to her, but 
he is publicly, repeatedly, almost boastfully unfaithful, and he cares so little for 
her own fidelity to him as practically to taunt her with her foolish qualms of 
conscience. The critic thinks, perhaps, that this strengthens the situation: Mrs. 
Harold not only would not elope with Winthrop, but she would not obtain a 
divorce and marry him legitimately, as she might have done, because of her 
“lofty ideal of duty” to her marriage vow. That Mrs. Harold would not get a 
divorce and marry Winthrop was indeed a noble conception of duty. In these 
days of light thinking on the matter of divorce it would have been refreshing, 
even as a bit of colossal idealism, to have a heroine of that type, willing to ac- 
cept the consequences of a life-long mistake in not lightly severing herself from 
them; but that she did not obtain a divorce and, as Lord Dundreary would say, 
“flock all alone by herself” for the rest of her life, or the rest of her husband’s 
life, is not only not heroic, but is positively unpardonable. That we may not be 
misunderstood as pleading for easy divorce, we may as well state at once that our 
personal stand-point, if not exactly that of the Catholic Church, is that of no 
divorce permitting a husband or wife to remarry in the lifetime of the other. 
The marriage tie will never be held in solemn respect till its consequences are 
known to be irrevocable. Escape, however, from life-long companionship with 
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such a man as Lance Harold should not only be possible for a wife, but nothing 
else should be held honorable. A wife who permits infidelity lowers herself far 
towards the level of the mistress who excites it. Long-suffering is a noble wifely 
quality where there is something to be shielded and held sacred, where there are 
children to be considered, even perhaps where one flagrant sin has been com- 
mitted but honestly repented of, or where there is the slightest hope of working 
a reform; but Margaret Harold had no children; there was nothing to shield, 
since the very worst was publicly known; so far from repenting, her husband 
repeated his public escapades whenever the mood took him, returning to the 
noble Margaret also when the mood took him. The point is this: Mrs. Harold 
could have been true to her marriage vow without living with Mr. Harold. A 
great part of the marriage vow is negative: a promise not to be to any other, so 
long as you both shall live, what you promise to be to the man whom you hold 
by the hand. The law that should insist on a woman’s living with a man who 
has proved himself a brute might as justly insist upon her continuing to “love 
and honor” him because she had promised to. Mrs. Harold should not have ob- 
tained a divorce and married Winthrop,—granted; but Mrs. Harold should have 
been divorced from Mr. Harold,—insisted on. 

The “central idea,” the “splendid constancy,” of the critic is therefore, to 
our mind, not splendid at all. Nor is Margaret Harold admirable in any of the 
minor points of her career. . She is not admirable when, for fear Winthrop’s feel- 
ings should be hurt, she permits him to think all manner of evil things, which 
are not true, of herself, rather than let him find out that all manner of evil things 
are true of his betrothed. She is not admirable when she breaks her “ heroic 
silence” and tells Winthrop that she loves him, letting him tell her that she is 
loved, but drawing the line at kisses. Mrs. Harold does not permit Winthrop to 
kiss her; but it is impossible to wax enthusiastic over this highly virtuous ban, 
because it is impossible for the reader to feel that the cold-blooded Margaret ever 
cared much about being kissed. One feels instinctively that if she were going to 
be as bad as that she ought to have had the courage of her faults and been a little 
worse. If she was willing for Winthrop himself to know she loved him, she might 
as well have had a little of Garda’s horrible candor and been willing for the world 
to know. Margaret Harold’s “self-sacrifice” is not virtue: it is simply discretion. 
Mrs. Harold is eminently discreet. And discretion is an admirable thing when 
it is the quiet self-respect which is careful not to excite undeserved suspicions; 
but it is not a wholly heroic thing when it is the effort to conceal what might 
very reasonably excite suspicion. We have already labored to prove that Mrs. 
Harold’s “unconquerable magnanimity” to her husband was not admirable; and 
it only remains for us to say that her “ magnanimity” towards Garda and Win- 
throp in suggesting that they marry each other, as she is too good to let Winthrop 
marry her, is, if heroic, certainly uninteresting. Moreover, Mrs. Margaret Har- 
old is not at all admirable in her final attitude. It is cruel to say it of a colossal 
ideal, but it is a fact that the book closes with the colossal ideal in the sulks. 
Mrs. Margaret Harold sits in the corner, drawing her thread through some highly 
praiseworthy needlework with painfully slow effect, wearing upon her counte- 
nance that maddening, injured-innocent air which means, “O what a good 
woman am I!” without any of the cheerfulness which deprived little Jack 
Horner’s similar exclamation of all exasperating egotism. The best we can say 
of Mrs. Margaret Harold, even as a fine woman, is that she was perhaps true to 
her convictions; but her convictions were a mistake. A. W. B. 
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ie evolution of the periodical is an interesting study. Just a little more than 
two hundred years ago (January 16, 1681) the first number of a small sheet 
called Weekly Memorials for the Ingenious, following in the wake of the French 
Journal des Savants, appeared in London and became the prototype of the mod- 
ern review. Ten years later Peter Motteux started his Gentleman’s Journal, 
which published miscellaneous prose and poetry in addition to the news of the 
month, and so faintly foreshadowed the modern magazine. It led a languid life, 
to be sure, and died in a few years; but in 1731 Edward Cave, borrowing Mot- 
teux’s plan, his motto, and a portion of his title, published the famous Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, which was at once successful, gave immediate rise to some 
twenty imitators, and was followed both in England and in America by the 
long line of successors that have adorned modern literature. But almost every 
decade has brought with it new developments, new improvements in magazine 
literature. When, half a century ago, Blackwood’s, Fraser’s, the New Monthly 
Magazine, the Edinburgh, and the Quarterly were the leading periodicals of Great 
Britain, and vied with one another in securing the ablest pens for their columns, 
it was thought that periodical literature had reached its highest point of develop- 
ment. Indeed, there is still a sort of superstition hanging about the memory of 
these Early Fathers of periodical literature, and it is only of recent years that 
sincere men have ventured to whisper their belief that the modern magazine is 
superior even to those famous monthlies edited by Wilson, Lockhart, Jeffrey, and 
Campbell, and numbering among their contributors Bulwer, Carlyle, Thackeray, 
Macaulay, Sydney Smith, Maginn, Theodore Hook, and other stars of similar 
effulgence. 

Certainly in moderation, in scholarship, in breadth of mind, and in courtesy, 
the modern is superior to the old. The old review inquired more closely into the 
politics than into the literary merit of the work it undertook to praise or slaughter. 
The old magazine flourished on reckless personalities which aimed at humor 
more than at truth. Keats was slain by the Quarterly, not because he was a bad 
poet, but because he was a Whig. Macaulay’s famous fight with John Wilson 
Croker, which ended in the latter’s striving to do murder and committing suicide, 
had a partisan and not a literary origin. 


The old magazine was the mere organ of a literary clique, a political party, 
a religious or an irreligious sect. The modern magazine has no clique, no party, 
no religion. It aims to give to all men a fair field and no favor, to provide a sort 
of literary Donnybrook, where every one who is able to wield the pen, that most 
formidable of all offensive and defensive weapons, may have the privilege of de- 
fending his own skull and cracking his neighbor's. "Thus a few months ago Gail 
Hamilton and Mr. Dorman B. Eaton had a famous set-to in the pages of this 
magazine on the subject of Civil Service Reform. And thus in the present num- 
ber Mr. Condé B. Pallen seeks to demolish the whole newspaper press, while 
in December Mr. Junius Henri Browne will try to demolish Mr. Pallen. The 
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public is called in to witness these bloodless encounters and to fashion its own 


verdict, reserved seats being offered at the merely nominal figures mentioned in 
our advertising columns. 


Blackwood’s Magazine claims the honor of having originated the serial pub- 
lication of novels and romances. It was a lucky hit, and was speedily imitated 
by its rivals. For sixty years past this has been a prominent feature of magazine 
literature and one that has benefited publisher and author alike. The publisher 
found that a novelist with a large circle of admirers could attract them as subscribers. 
The author reaped a double financial reward. Experience for a long time decided 
that the previous issue of a novel in serial form did not lessen, but rather increased, 
its sales in book-form. An arrangement so generally beneficial might be expected 
to be long-lived. But it seems now as if the turn had come. Publishers are be- 
ginning to complain that magazine-publication does*eut down the subsequent sale 
in book-form, for people no longer care to buy books they have already perused 
in some other form. And magazine-subscribers themselves, especially the male 
portion, are beginning to weary of the serial reading of fiction. They are too 
hurried, too busy, they read too much and forget too easily, to care to have their 
fiction doled out in monthly portions. They do not wish, and many are not able, 
to carry the details of a story in their minds for an entire twelvemonth. They 
like to have the option of finishing what they read at a single sitting. The novel 
itself is shrinking in size before the new demands of the age. The bulky fiction 
of the last generation is being superseded in popular favor by the novelette. Ten 
years ago the bravest of publishers would hesitate before touching a volume of 
short stories. To-day there are nearly a score of writers whose short stories col- 
lected in book-form find a ready market. All these signs of the times have per- 
suaded the managers of Lippincott’s Magazine that the time is now ripe for a 
radical change in the method of publishing fiction in periodicals. Instead of 
giving novels in sections, a complete novel, of a popular size, will be published 
with every issue of the magazine, the series commencing in this number with 
John Habberton’s charming story of “ Brueton’s Bayou.” 


When a critic of novels turns novelist there should be joy among those who 
have felt the critical lash. The revisers of the Old Testament have taught us 
that Job never wished his adversary would write a book; but one might fancy 
that the ejaculation would be a frequent one among those unfortunates whose 
worst enemy is the critic. For years the New York Nation has been distinguished 
for the severity—and in the main the just severity—of its reviews of current fic- 
tion. These reviews, it now appears, have been written by Miss Anne Robertson 
McFarlane, who has just come before the public in a new guise as the author of 
“Children of the Earth.”* Knowing all the facts, it is easy to assume an air of 
wisdom and detect the hand of an old friend, though an anonymous one, in the 
present novel. Indeed, the impression which the first part (the book is formally 
divided into three parts) might leave upon the instructed mind is that not only 
the writer but all her characters have contributed to the Nation. Male and 
female, infant and adult, they all, in writing and speaking, use the nicely- 


rounded sentences, the pleasant irony, the literary finish, which mark the 
critical columns of our excellent contemporary. The letters of the two chil- _ 


* Children of the Earth. By Anne Robertson McFarlane. Henry Holt & Co., New York. © 
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dren Vivien Langstreth and Edward Brownlow are very clever, very pleasant 
reading, but absurdly unchildlike. In fact, the first part is a brilliant failure. 

. But with the first part all question of failure vanishes. The remainder of the 
book presents a story of singular power and pathos. The theme is an old one, 
and has been a favorite with many novelists of the present, notably with Miss 
Woolson in “ Anne” and with J. 8. of Dale in “Guerndale.” It is an illustra- 
tion of the clever French saying, “ Woman loves the brave man, she adores the 
audacious one,”’—which hits off a weakness that is not peculiar to one sex, but is 
a part of the universal stupidity of the race. This dear old world of ours runs 
on its dull, honest way, reading only the signs that are legible to the runner, 
constantly mistaking what is for what ought to be. Because the ability to 
acquire wealth is admirable, we worship wealth, even when it has come by acci- 
dent into the hands of a fool. Because a man ought to inherit the qualities of a 
noble ancestor, we reverence the hereditary titles of a loutish lord. All the follies 
and vanities of the world are the result of our imperfect grasp of some deep 
verity. A woman loves valor because the instincts of her nature call out for a 
defender, a protector. But as valor is a quality which in these piping times of 
peace rarely finds occasion for outward vent, and as woman requires some exter- 
nal sign of inward grace, she is likely to be entrapped by the audacity that 
mimics valor, that may be the mask under which cowardice hides itself, and that 
lightly violates the conventions and proprieties upon which the progress of our 
race depends. So Vivien Langstreth passes over the reserved, self-effacing, 
strong, and truly brave Edward Brownlow, though she recognizes his noble 
qualities, to give her love to the brilliant, unstable, audacious Eastman, who 
is little more than an unprincipled rascal. The moral power of the story lies in 
the author’s management of the struggle between passion and honor when Vivien 
finds that her love runs contrary to law and duty. Though she only saves her- 
self by ignominious flight from the temptation to which in a moment of weakness 
she had lent a willing ear, her weakness is never applauded by herself. nor by 
the author. Altogether, an unpleasant situation has been handled with rare 
skill, strength, and delicacy. It will be a pleasure to follow Miss McFarlane’s 

fature work, 


Mallock, J. 8. of Dale, and Vernon Lee are writers whom I always group 
together in my own mind, The essential note of all is modernness, They are 
thoroughly imbued with the latest results of scientific thought, and use them for 
literary purposes. But Mallock and Stimson, though strongly affected by the 
intellectual tendencies of the age, have not been mastered by them, and can find 
food for mirth in the extravagances of their professors. Mallock, indeed, has been 
pleasantly compared to the Apostate Julian, as one who having tasted of the 
stormy joys of a revolt against tradition would fain return to the security of 
the past. Against Vernon Lee no such charge could be made. She has thrown 
herself into the cause of modern Shonght with womanlike abandon. Baldwin, 
the hero of her book of the same name,* is evidently her ideal, the sort of person 
she would wish to be had she been borna man, He is an uncompromising ag- 
nostic, of course. He knows that Christianity is dead, and he deprecates the 
hypocrisy, time-serving, or prudential caution which restrains some of his friends 


* Baldwin: Being Dialogues on Views and Aspirations By Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. 
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from proclaiming that knowledge from the house-tops. But, while he has cut 
himself loose from traditional beliefs and conventions, he holds on to traditional 
morality. He clamors for greater truth in life and in art, for a sterner facing of 
the realities of life, for freer discussion of certain tabooed subjects, but at the 
same time he advocates idealism, so long as it is recognized as ministering to the 
desires of the soul, and not as based upon pre-existing reality. With a chosen 
circle of friends Baldwin discusses such subjects as “The Responsibilities of Un- 
belief,” ‘The Consolations of Belief,” “ Novels,” etc. In these brilliant conver- 
sations Vernon Lee’s style frees itself from the heaviness and turgidity which are 
evident in her more formal works. But the wit, the eloquence, the pathos, 
which make her one of the most promising of the younger band of English 
authors, are all there. “ Baldwin” is, on the whole, her best book. Her last 
effort* is a gruesome little extravaganza (hardly exceeding in length the average 
magazine-story), which, in spite of a certain sort of fantastic power, has no suf- 


ficient reason for being. 


The admirable “Story of the Nations” Seriest has been continued by 
two new volumes that fully maintain its reputation. For students, whether 
young or old, there are few books better than these. They give the kind of in- 
formation which beginners need, in exactly the right way. Professor Alfred 
Church is already so favorably known by the work he has done in popularizing 
the classics that his name carries with it the assurance of accuracy and readable- 

* ness. Professor Vambéry, who writes from the University of Buda-Pesth, handles 

' the history of his own country with the ease which results from intimate ac- 
quaintance; but his touch is not so light as that of Professor Church, and his 
English (as might indeed be expected from a foreigner) is not quite so coeny 


and simple. 
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BRUETON’S BAYOU. 


CHAPTER I. 
A LOST ROAD. 


Rea BAYOU was not a bad place to happen upon, if the 
visitor cared for a bit of the world which was not a wilderness, 
et which man had not attempted entirely to unmake. It was a narrow 

. , like many others of the same generic name that show where the 

Mississippi or one of its tributaries has strayed aside from the beaten 

path for an instant and been too pleased to tear itself entirely away. 

As it extended inland only half a mile, it was within plain sight of 

passing steamboats; but, as it was too far from any city to have at- 

comet the attention of amateur fishermen, no cam ris soiled its 
shores, nor were its sloping banks disfigured by dismal structures of 
gaunt poles and dead boughs, such as disciples of Izaak Walton have 
left in countless other nooks once fair, and not to blame that they bor- 
dered well-inhabited areas of water. Even the insatiate demon of the 
axe had passed it by, probably because the tall cotton-woods and syca- 
mores that took turns in shading the water were without commercial 
value. And, as if to keep these veterans from growing weary of 
looking only at one another, Willard Brueton had years before made a 
farm at the cove of the bayou, and built an ample and shapely house, 
with fields and orcharl, where he annually gave Nature some valuable 
assistance at her customary spring duty of redecoration. 
Nevertheless, when Paul Thorneway first saw Brueton’s Bayou his 
only conscious impression was that the sooner he could leave it the better 
pleased he should be. It was not the bayou’s fault, for the trees and 
farm were in their best June attire, and the water smiled cheerily at 
him. But Thorneway had come from New York to see and probably 
purchase a large tract of timbered land some miles from the bayou, 
which had been offered Thorneway & Son: it was the rm at operation 
ever intrusted wholly to-him since he had become his father’s partner. 

His anticipations had been numerous and brilliant, but one of the 

delays which Fate delights in imposing upon real-estate operations 

compelled him to go in search of a native who had been heard to sa 
that the title was Selective, He took the wrong road, as city people 
have a fatal faculty for doing in the country, and did not learn of his 

mistake until he reached Brueton’s Bayou, with a lamed horse and a 

spoiled temper, to find that he was at the end of the thoroughfare and 

fifteen miles out of his way. 
He gathered this unwelcome information, bit by bit, from an 
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ancient African, who was engaged in the mixed but congenial occu- 
ve of leaning against a gate-post and iy his trousers-pockets 
rom straying away from their normal positions. It seemed to Thorne- 
way that the old man was unwilling to unlock his storehouse of local 
knowledge, for the only statement that he made without hesitation or 
seeming reluctance was that his own name was Wike. An application of 
a silver quarter did not increase his flow of language as Thorneway had 
hoped it might, for the old man’s intellect was laboring under a double 
strain: it was endeavoring at one and the same time to impart infor- 
mation and obtain some, and the effort was confusing in the extreme. 
Thorneway’s face was new to him, and new faces were so rare, at a 
farm that was not on the road to anywhere, that Wike was accustomed 
to devote several days to the contemplation of a single one with its ap- 
pertainings. He gazed so steadily at the new-comer that Thorneway 
took some coin from his pocket and exclaimed,— 

“My friend, ’ll give you an additional quarter if you will abate 
that soulful stare, and still another if you will answer my question as 
if you knew what you were talking about. If that is not a fair offer, 
what else you would like.” 

“’Bliged, massa,—’bliged,” replied Wike, as he scrambled with 
great alacrity for the coins. Then he scratched his head, slowly spread 
an appealing smile over his face, and continued : 

“ Wouldn’ like noffin else outen yo’ pockets, thankee, massa, but I 
wouldn’ min’ knowin’ who you is and what settlement you come frum.” 

“T beg your pardon for my neglect,” said Thorneway, “but, you 
see, there was no way for me to be properly introduced. I am Paul 
Thorneway, of Thorneway & Son: allow me to offer you our card. I 
am from a little settlement commonly called New York, though country 
preachers and newspapers sometimes call it Sodom, the City of Sin, and 
other names intended to be descriptive. Perhaps I have met you 
there?” 

-  “Reckon not, massa,” said the old man. “TI’se never ben to no 
towns but Prewitt’s, an’ Line Run, an’ Roppolis, whah de coht-house 
is, an’—— 

“Who is this, riding towards us?” asked Thorneway. “ Pardon 

my interruption, I beg of you.” ; ; 

“Dat?” exclaimed the old man, turning his head towards the sound 


— of horse-hoofs. “Sho’! everybody ort to know who dat is, ‘pears to 


me. Dat’s Mass’ Brueton.” 

“Thanks,” said Thorneway. “Now, if you'll kindly pardon my 
ignorance and inform me who Mass’ Brueton is, and where he lives, 
and what he does, I’ll be greatly obliged.” 

_ ©W’y, massa,” said Wike, in an expostulating tone, as if to quicken 
- the listener’s lagging memory and to reprove him for forgetting what 
all the world had known for years,—“ Mass’ Brueton—well, he’s Mass’ 
Brueton, an’ he lives hyah,—right hyah, at de bayou, wot’s named after 
him; an’ he duz—w’y, he duz anythin’ he likes——mos’ly fahmin’ ; 
dough sometimes he goes gunnin’, or to meetin’, or to coht, an’ one 
time he went ’way off to Orleans an’ a sight uv udder towns, whar——” 

Thorneway lost the remainder of Wike’s statement, for he was con- 
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scious that the horseman had stopped, almost beside him. He turned 
his head, and, noting that Brueton’s hair and beard were gray, raised 
his hat. The salutation put an end to some very sharp scrutiny of 
which Thorneway was the object, but which evidently was satisfactory, 
for the rider said,— 

“Yours to command, sir. My name is Brueton.” 

“Mine is Thorneway,” Paul replied. ‘I am very sorry to intrude, 
Mr. Brueton, and I assure you I didn’t mean to. I started from New 
River, where I had been looking at the Billbridge timber tract, for 
Prewitt’s, and I seem to have got off the road in some way. Worse 
still, my horse has stumbled until he is lame.” 

“You'll have to ’light and stop with us,” said Brueton, quite 
heartily. “We'll set you right, unless you’re in a hurry.—Wike, you 
come along, take the gentleman’s horse to the barn, and rub that lame- 
ness out of his leg,—d’ye heah me, sah ?—If the animal don’t limber 
up, Mr. Thorneway, we’ll get you over to Prewitt’s anyhow; one of 
my hes has got business that way day after to-morrow, or maybe next 
week, 

“In that case,” said Thorneway, hurriedly, “I—I think—I’m 
afraid it would be a sad imposition upon your good nature, as it ap- 
pears you are the only tenant of this ™ of the country.” 

It was not a very long sentence, but it had cost a mighty effort to 


construct it. “ y after to-morrow” meant a loss of two days, and 
“maybe next week” an indefinite period longer. The average value of 


one of Thorneway’s days, measured by the annual profits of the firm, 
was more than fifty dollars; excluding Sundays and holidays, it was 
nearly a hundred. He had begun to say that he had better hire another 
horse, but a sidelong glance at his. new acquaintance caused him to 
wonder whether Brueton would care to hire out a horse. Another 
glance made him still more doubtful, for the animal the farmer rode 
showed that the Brueton horses, if all alike, were rather too good to 
be intrusted to strangers for money. Still another furtive look— 
Thorneway held his horse back an instant, so that his inquiring 
mood might not betray itself—convinced him that the farmer’s hos- 
pitable invitation was in earnest, and would have to be respected ac- 
cordingly, however it might be declined later: so he allowed himself 
to be escorted towards the farm-house. 

It annoyed him somewhat that Brueton bestowed no inquiring 
glances upon him in return. The farmer rode along as placidly by his 
side as if he were not in the least curious about his visitor or dou 
as to his statements. Thorneway had a high opinion of himself, 
being still under thirty years, but he knew that men of equally good 
address and appearance were infesting various poftions of th 
upon dishonest schemes intent. Was Brueton stupid, or merely care- 
less, that he asked no questions? Or—startling thought—was he one 
of the border-land planters between North and South of whom Thorne- 
way had heard as delighting to meet men of means and inveigle them 
Into games of cards, with enough money on the table to make thin 
interesting? The young man promptly resolved to declare, should 
cunts he proposed, dhetoy ist was the only game he knew. 
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“ Not bad corn, that,” remarked Brueton, after the couple had fairly 


entered the tilled ground and were riding between emerald walls low 


enough to look across. 

“Beautiful! beautiful!’ exclaimed Thorneway, mentally calling 
himself a bad name for not uttering the compliment before it was 
asked. “And so much of it, too. Do you make any other crop?” 

“Wheat enough to show the neighbors it don’t do badly this far 
South ; grass enough for hay and pasture,—say ten or twelve acres; 
and just enough cotton to amuse two or three niggers ’tween wheat-har- 
vest an’ frost, when there’s not much else to do.” 

Ten or twelve acres of hay sounded like ee of horses: perhaps, 
after all, Thorneway might buy a horse of the er, or trade, with 
sufficient financial assistance, his lame horse for something upon which 
he might speedily escape and attend to his business. Did not all farmers 
delight in horse-trading ? 

“T imagine from the horse you are riding, Mr. Brueton, that you 
also help keep up the reputation of this section of country for breed- 
in “ero animals?” Thorneway regarded this as quite a delicate 
“ feeler. 

“Only for home consumption,” Brueton replied. 

“sn’t that rather hard on the outside world ?” 

“ Well, I dunno.” Then Brueton laughed lazily, and continued, 
“ Before our colts get to be horses the family’s so fond of them that I 
couldn’t sell one any easier than if it were a child.” 

Away went Thorneway’s hopes: the only one remaining was that 


Brueton might be so impressed by his ingetinien as to offer him a horse 


as aloan. He had heard of Southern planters doing even more than 
this for a casual guest, and Brueton’s Bayou was far enough below the 
Ohio River to be included in the South. 

By this time the couple had reached the orchard, through which 
could be seen an apparent village of white cottages, but closer inspection 
- resolved most of these structures into ap of one,—a house so long, 
although low, and with lines so pleasingly broken by enormous chimneys 
~ - end and a large projection at the rear, that Thorneway said, in 

onesty,— 

“That’s a strong villa plan. May I ask who was your architect ?” 

“The house, you mean?” queried the farmer, who ap tly had 
not at first comprehended the question. “Oh! Well, A ata put 
up by a young > raised not far from here, who thought he knew 
about what I wanted. He didn’t miss it much, either.” 

The lines of the house grew in Thorneway’s esteem until his eye 
caught minor lines,—both horizontal and curved. The house was of 
logs! In his native state Thorneway had seen only one log house, 
and that was inhabited by paupers. He began to fear he was wasting 

on his host. 

Evidently Brueton neither knew nor cared what was on his guest’s 
mind. He never thought rapidly; his mind never wavered, except 
when wondering, when he felt restless, whether fishing or going out 
for a deer ane soonest quiet him. He rode to the back of the house, 
dismounted, shouted, “ Some time ’fore dark thar, Wike; d’ye heah?” 
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and then led the way through roofed spaces which divided the buildi 
into three portions. the front, he 
Thorneway to a huge rocking-chair of hickory poles, went into the 
house, a quickly returned with two long clay pipes and a slender 
golden twist of tobacco, offered these luxuries to his guest, cut a 
pipeful of tobacco for himself, dropped into a chair like Thorne- 
nde — first making sure that pipe was thoroughly lighted, 
remarked,— 

« on some of the family ’1l turn up after a bit.” 

The deliberation of the farmer, the almost indifference with which 
he did e ing, even to Playing the host, amused Thorneway not a 
little: so, his own pipe ha carefully filled and lighted, the 
art of cutting hard tobacco having been one of his college studies, he 
put his impressions into by ony 

“You rich farmers are the luckiest men in America, Mr. Brueton, 
I’ve been a man nearly ten years, but the last time I was able to sit 
down for a peaceable smoke in the middle of the day was so long ago 
that I can scarcely remember it.” 

oa ie so?” responded the host. “Well, I’m well enough 
sai 

“?T would be hard not to be, I imagine, with such a farm, and 
pe an outlook. . I hope nobody can ever cut off your view with a 

“ Factory !” exclaimed Brueton. “H’m! The nearest is fifty miles 
away. tJ’ never put one on the bayou,—just bet your life on that,— 
and nobody else can get the land, unless he catches me drunk, which 
isn’t——”” 

The sentence remained unfinished, for the host sprang suddenly to 
his feet, exclaiming, — 

“Santa Anna’s wooden leg! Excuse me a minute.” Then he 
darted into the house. Before Thorneway had time to imagine any 
cause for this un output of energy, the host returned with a 
decanter and two glasses. “I don’t see how I came to be so absent- 
minded,” he said, as he handed Thorneway a glass and proceeded to fill 
it. “I hope you'll lay it to old age, or anything ls _ like, ex 
meanness. Somehow I do forget very easy, when I happen to 
looking down the bayou through a cloud of smoke.” 

Thorneway protested that he should not have thought of refresh- 
ment; he also thought it prudent, as his host poured liberally and did 
not even offer water for dilution, to remark that he drank very seldom 
and very little. Then Brueton, saying, “ Here’s better acquaintance to 
us,” drained his glass at a single swallow. 

Either the liquor, or a sense of~recent remissness, or both, roused 
the host to considerable activity ; he chatted volubly for five —— 
and then excused himself, “just for a second, to see what’s become 
all the folks.” ; 

A minute later, and Thorneway’s mind hurried back to its own 
affairs. Brueton’s farm was pleasant enough—for its owner, but it was 
far from the Billbridge timber tract and from Prewitt’s, and promised 
to be farther in time in distance. The young man was anxious to 
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close the bargain, to get back to his desk in New York and look up a 
company to take the purchase at a handsome advance. It had been 
offered to other dealers besides Thorneway & Son: pene some of 
them were even now negotiating for it. He must get to busin 

no matter what the expense or inconvenience. The sun was still sven 
hours high, and an hour of twilight could be counted upon: if nothing 
better could be done, he could walk back to his starting-point,—had he 


not made longer walks while -training for a college boat-race?—get a . 


- horse, and find Prewitt’s and the man who aspersed the Billbridge 
title. 

Brueton was long in returning, and the delay increased his guest’s 
unquiet. The yous man left his chair, strolled along paths tramped 
irregularly on the slope of the bayou, looked about him in every direc- 
tion, like a caged animal, and informed himself in vigorous lish 
that he never before had been in a place which he so y wished him- 
self out of. He wished there was a factory there,—yes, a dozen of 
them ; for then there would be some means of communication with 
such parts of the world as were not dead or asleep. 

_ A chance aia of his host moving through the orchard and 
towards the rear of the house recalled the young man to the piazza. 
He was about to reoccupy the capacious rocking-chair, when a heavy 
tread and a light shuffle were heard on the uncarpeted hall ; then Brue- 
ton, with a flutter of gingham behind him, emerged, and said,— 

“Mr. Thorneway, my daughter, Velce.” 

As he raised his hat the young man saw only a frank smile and an 
outstretched hand, but they filled his eye so completely that the Bill- 
bridge tract, miles in width, was entirely obscured for an instant. 


CHAPTER II. 


VELCE. 


THE man and the maid looked intently at each other for a moment, 


during which Thorneway ejaculated, “ Ah, -morning, Miss Brue- 
ton,” and Velce re lied, i Good-afternoon, Mr. Thorneway.” Then 
Thorneway said, “I’ve just been admiring the beautiful location of 

our home, Miss Brueton,” and Velce replied, “I think it can’t be 

t, anywhere in these parts.” Not knowing what better to say next, 
Thorneway said, “ Allow me to offer you a chair, Miss Brueton,” and 
Velce, seeing the young man was vainly endeavoring to move the 
heavy framework of hickory towards her, laughed, and replied, “I 
guess ’twill be easier for me to bring one from the house. That chair 
was made to stay put.” 

“ Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh” is a good 
general rule, but when applied to the conversation of persons just in- 
troduced it is no less misleading than ey ae Upon good authority 
it may be said here that Thorneway’s thoughts, immediately after 
dropping Velce’s welcoming hand, were as follows : 
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“That’s a pretty girl,—good figure, bright eyes, wavy hair, and 
not a bit vefreching from the thin, faced, straight- 
haired, stupid women this country is full of. Fine forehead, too,— 
little too fine for a woman. Strong jaw,—strong character: her 
father’s own, evidently. Must have a good-looking mother. Wonder 
if the old lady’s alive? Wonderfully i too: takes after 
her father again. Rustic belle, I suppose. Ugh!” (this when the ex- 

ression “ stay put” was uttered) : “has the villanous border vocabulary 
in full, no doubt. Wonder if she knows anything?” 

And Velce, according to other, but equally unimpeachable, authority, 
was saying to herself— 

“Lawyer,—lawyer from some big town: nobody else carries spec- 
tacles without any sides to them and hangs them on a string like a 
watch-guard. I he won’t stay long: it always makes father cross 
as a whole spelling-book full of X’s to talk to lawyers.” 

Their thoughts continued to be practical, although they sat and 
talked otherwise as volubly as two hardened hypocrites. i 
asked the name of the river from which the bayou set back, and Velce 
told him, and said she supposed there were no bayous in his country. 
Thorneway imparted some information and caused some surprise by 
saying that, on the contrary, he lived on a bayou more than a 
hundred miles long, although it was called a river,—the Hudson. 
Then Velce said she believed there was a “right smart town” at the 
mouth of the Hudson Bayou, and Thorneway admitted it really was 
quite smart—for a town. Velce then, after sending her mind back an 
instant to a map in her school geography, intimated that the railroads 
on the bank of his bayou must scare away the game; and Thorneway, 
after appearing to think profoundly for a few seconds, replied that, now 
she spoke of it, he could not remember to have shot any large game 
there in a long time. Velce admitted, without any sign of shame, that 
she never had visited New York, but she had been to school in Louis- 
ville, upon which Thorneway quickly feared he had been too formal, or 
not formal enough, or something pn in regarding the damsel as an 
untutored child of nature. But did they say “right smart” and “stay 
put” at school—probably a finishi ool—in the city of Louisville? 

While he wondered, a pony came around the corner of the house 
and stopped in front of the piazza. He carried a large man and a 
large deer: the animal was dead and the man alive, but had the ob- 
server been obliged.to distinguish the living from the dead by discovering © 
which of the two was most doubled, twisted, and otherwise ess 
of the normal relation of vertebree to one another, the task would have 
been 

other pony followed, carrying a man only, who seemed 
anxious to cover as much as possible of toe one back. Then came 
a number of dogs, who walked meekly enough, but looked inquiringly 
about, as if expecting praise or reward of some kind. 

“ Hello !” exclaimed the farmer ; “here’s my boys.” 

“My brothers,” exclaimed Velce, as each giant dismounted ; and 
the father and daughter arose. “Here, boys,” she continued. The 
“boys” approached, and Velce said,— 
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“This is Mr. Thorneway, from New York. Mr. Thorneway; the 
one with the deer is Hurk ; = other aon Rote.” 8 

The giants began straightening ves, as Thorneway hastil 
stepped st the piazza to the ground and said, “I’m very glad to 
know you, gentlemen.” At the same instant he said to himself that 
he wondered where this family got such outlandish names. “ Velce,” 
though strange, was not a name of unpleasant sound,—indeed, he had 


been turning it over in his mind and imagining he rather liked it,—but 
“Hurk,” “Rote,” and the name of the old negro, “ Wike,” were 
simply barbarous. 

“ 


Bliged,” said Hurk, in reply to Thorneway’s salutation, and 
“Yours truly,” responded Rote; but neither was yet done unhend- 
ing his spinal column, and both looked at the guest in a manner 
which made Thorneway feel about as he did when the captain of his 
college boat-crew was sizing him up to see if he was worthy of an oar. 
The sensation was not exactly pleasing, for Thorneway had been so 
long in the city where his father’s name was an all-sufficient creden- 
tial that he was unaccustomed to being regarded anywhere as an entire 
stranger. He wanted to cease being the centre of interest: so he re- 
marked,— 

“ That’s a fine buek.” 
_ Middlin’,” was the modest reply, as all three sauntered towards 
the horses. Hurk lifted it off, and Thorneway was about to admire it 
in detail, when Velce, who had followed the trio, sprang to the saddle 
of the foremost pony, snapped her fingers at the other, and cantered 
away in the direction of the barn. She did it so skilfully and ‘grace- 
fully, and in so matter-of-course a way, that Thorneway could not help 
staring a moment. But he recalled his wits and devoted himself to the 
deer, Sate it had been struck by a bullet on the forehead just above 
the eyes, nodded approvingly, and asked,— ; 

“ Long shot ?” 

“Bout three hundred yard, I reckon,” replied Hurk. . 

What cartridge do you use ?” 

“ How’s that?” asked Hurk, and Rote looked while 
Thorneway glanced at the guns which the two men carried and saw he 
had made a mistake, for each was an old-fashioned muzzle-loading ‘rifle, 
as thick and heavy as a crow-bar, and carrying a round bullet ere, tt 
than a buckshot. But Thorneway was not the sort of man to allow 
rural conceit to hold him in contempt for any apparent blunder: so-he 
quickly continued,— at 

“T’ve got some fine deer in the Adirondacks, but I expect we use 
lighter rifles and heavier lead in the East than = do: my piece weighs 
only eight pounds, and each bullet weighs nearly an ounce. 

Hurk raised his eyebrows at Rote and dropped his lower jaw, Rote 
a perpen in like manner, and Thorneway felt he had purged him- 
self of contempt. 

_ “Does the law allow you to hunt deer with dogs?” asked Thorne- 


way. 
“Law!” ejaculated Hurk. “Law!” responded Rote. Then the 
brothers exchanged glances amused, contemptuous, and pitying. - 
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“ Deer ain’t got no standin’ in law in these parts,” said Hurk, after 
looking vacantly into space for a moment. 

“Nary standin’,” asserted Rote. 

“Lucky hunters,” replied Thorneway. He was about to offer his 
assistance in turning the carcass into venison, when Velce returned, fol- 
lowed by Wike, who picked up the deer and carried it to the-rear of the 
house, while each hunter sauntered in and Velce resumed her chair. 

“Do your brothers do this sort of thing often, Miss Brueton ?” 
asked Thorneway. 

“Whenever they happen to see anything,” the girl replied. 

“ Are they equally good shots ?” 

“Well, both can snuff candles,” was the reply,—which puzzled 
Thorneway exceedingly. ‘‘Confound these local idioms!” he said to 
himself. “ What in the name of common sense and our mother-tongue 
has snuffing candles to do with rifle-shooting? I'll try som 
easier.” So he said, aloud,— 

“T suppose they keep you well supplied with birds’ wings for your 
bonnets ?” 

Velce seemed puzzled; then she laughed, and said,— 

“Wild turkeys are the only birds they shoot. We don’t use 
their wings down here, except for fans. Do theyewear them in bonnets 
in New York ?” 

“ Ah! I meant orioles’ wings, and woodpeckers’, and tanagers’, and 
that sort of thing.” 

Again Velce laughed, and looked at Thorneway as if wondering 


if he was in earnest. “The idea of the bw shooting such little 


meaty Y’ she exclaimed, at last, and then laug 
ore, 

This was depressing, Thorneway thought : whatever impression 
he had made the boys he with the he was 
obliged to admit to himself that Velce’s laugh was pleasant to listen to: 
indeed, he was not certain that he would not be willing to be laughed 
at, if she alone might do it. Nevertheless, he would rather not have 
her regard him as only somebody to be laughed at. So he cast his — 
mental eye about for some way of having her think well of him, not 
for oy particular purpose, but because—well, because she was a woman. 
Compliment would be the quickest way, he thought ; but direct compli- 
ment would be in bad taste at so short an acquaintance; he could not 
say anything in praise of her father, for the old gentleman was still 
present, as imperturbable at the sight of a big buck as he had been at 
the presence of Thorneway himself’: so he ventured to say,— 

“Tt must be delightful to be a girl and have two great splendid big © 
brothers, like Hurk and—ah—Rote.” 

“ Indeed) it is !” exclaimed Velce, with an earnestness which satisfied 
Thorneway that he had “ hit the mark first time,” as he afterwards ex- 
pressed it. /‘There isn’t their like in the country round,” continued 
the girl. ‘Shoot, ride, wrestle, stay at home,—there’s nobody in the 
country that can hold a candle to the boys.” And, while she paused 
apparently to recall her brothers’ additional virtues, the head of the 

ly blew an immense cloud of smoke, and remarked,— ya 


ed more merrily than 
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«] hope so,” said Thorneway ; “ but”—he had thought very rapid 


be married ?” ; 

The old man smoked violently for a moment or two. Velce re- 

ed him with a roguish expression of countenance: so Thorneway 
also felt justified in being amused. “ Well, sir,” said the old man, 
finally, “ that’s a horse of another color. Boys are boys ; girls are girls, 
but they’re a good deal: different.” 

“ Bad construction,” said Thorneway to himself. “Good logic,” he 
said, aloud. 

“Yes, sir,” said Brueton, “I think there are girls in these parts that 
wouldn’t make bad wives for Hurk and Rote, if the boys would pick 
out those I’ve got on my mind; but as to fellows,—well, Velce is only 
a girl, yet.” 

Thorneway looked out of one corner of one eye and saw clearly 
that regarding herself his host’s daughter fully agreed with her father. 
But, somehow, Thorneway was not entirely sure that he was pleased. 
Promptly—for he had seen other girls—he informed himself.that it was 
not of the slightest consequence to him whom Velce might marry, or 
whether she ever married at all : his sole business was to get a good title 
to the Billbridge estate and return to New York. He reproached him- 
self that interest in his host’s family had made him forget for almost an 
hour the sole purpose of his journey into a barbarous country. He 
would resume the subject of his getting to Prewitt’s, on his own horse 
or otherwise, as soon as a decent regard for the courtesies due to hospital- 
ity would let him. He would at once seek Wike and try the silver 
key again, in the hope of finding some method of departure that should 
not depend upon his host’s kindness; perhaps, too, he might save much 
time - not waiting the Bruetons’ convenience, for the ways of the place 
seem 


unspeakabl 


y i 
He was about to excuse himself, on the plea of going to see how his 


horse was doing, when Velce said,— 
“T suppose you have brothers and sisters, Mr. Thorneway ?” 
_ “No brothers,” replied Thorneway ; “but I have a twin sister.” 
Velce looked at the guest in a manner which would have disturbed 
his peace of mind could he have noted it. Twins generally look alike, 


she thought to herself: what sort of girl could it be that had the _ 


“ Velce is right, as usual, neighbor.” _ 
| Brueton took a long and vigorous pull at his. pipe, blew a cloud of 
magnificent volume, and continued,— | | 
| “The boys are always on hand when they’re called for, no matter 
| what’s going on. If they ever missed fire, I’d be too astonished to tell 
my own name. 
“ The only thing that troubles me about them,” said Velce, “is that 
| it’s time they were married, and there isn’t a girl I know of that’s good 
| : enough for either of them.” 
“Nonsense !” grunted the father. “ When their time comes I reckon 
| they’ll be as lucky as their father was. The Lord looks out for. his 
ow 
while saying the three words reco: above,— but I wonder 1 you'll 
| be equally trustful of Providence when your daughter’s time comes to 
| 
| ( 
] 
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Thorneway features,—high cheek-bones, thin cheeks, “we ight mouth, 
broedl-<ltisy ales’ expression, and rather weak eyes? e wasn’t a 
girl, of course, being as old as her brother. den 

“ How long has she been married?” Velce asked. - 

“Qh, she is still single,” said Thorneway. 

“My !” exclaimed the girl. 

Thorneway started, a little indi at the tone of saa Evi- 
dently this girl did not esteem the eways at their full home valua- 
tion. He would gently but firmly correct her. deus 

“ My sister has had plenty of offers,—like girls in general, I sup- 
pose,—but she has more to think of than some others, in case:of a pro- 

She has considerable property in her own right, and will inherit 
more, and it wouldn’t do for her to marry some fine fellow who would 
not know how to take care of her money for her.” 

“Dear! dear! isn’t that awful!’ said Velece. started 
again: it seemed to him the girl was inclined to be sarcastic. “Father,” 
continued Velce, “is that the way I’ll have to do? You won’t go to 
‘ leaving me property, so I’ll have to marry an old money-lender, or 
lawyer, or something, so’s to have it taken care of? I just won’t do 
it, that’s all. I’m going to marry whatever man I like ever so much, 
and have another man to take care of the property.” — 

“Such a course a be expensive,” suggested Thorneway, recall- 
ing the which Thorneway & Son exacted for such services. - 

“T wouldn’t care for the ” exclaimed Velce. “I’d rather 
lose all I’ll have than be married to one of those dreadful, stupid, fussy 


old fellows that take care of people’ 
It occurred to Thornewa that 


“Must a man—I merely ask for information—must a man be 
dreadful and fussy and stupid and—old, in order to take care of other 

“Certainly,” replied Velce, with the matured conviction of 
summers. “I know shay of them: there is Squire Knowlett, and 
Mr. Rutts, and Colonel Pray, right in this country. They’re all alike. 
They never go to see anybody unless they have business to talk about, 
they never know anything about anybody unless it’s business, and 
they’re never easy’ until they get the: women-folks out of the room. 
- they all grin instead of smile. Oh, yes!—and they all wear 
glasses, | 

Brueton hed ‘lazily and loud, le ing his head emphatically at 
his guest from ehind Velce. Evidently the old gentleman did ‘deb 
imagine anything personal in the ‘dameel’s remarks; nevertheless 
Thorneway earnestly devoted a moment to composing himself at ease 
in his chair and to twitching his face until he was certain that all pos- 
sible vestiges of a grin been obliterated by a gentlemanly smile. 
_ And he softly felt about until he had found his own dangling glasses 

Vou. XXXVIII.—87 


8 property for them. 
the girl was a, g her mind : 
with great om on a delicate subject; but, as he noted that the 
father was contemplating the daughter with an amused smile, even be- | 
stowing a sly wink or two upon his guest, he felt encouraged to continue 
the conversation. Besides, his own profession, or a branch of it, was 
involved: so he asked,— 
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and hidden them inside his vest. Even then he did not feel entirely 
at ease: so he excused himself to go to the barn and see how his horse 
was getting along. Turning the corner of the house, he was out of 
sight, but not out of hearing, as Velce remarked,— 
. “Father, he looks just like one of those stupid old property lawyers 
imself.” 
“ Nonsense, child !” said the old man: “TI don’t believe he’s any- 
ing worse than a New York business-man.” 

“ Thanks—thanks to both of you,” muttered Thorneway to himself, 
walking very fast. He. soon reached the vicinity of the barn, where 
Wike was dressing the deer. . 

“T hope you gave my horse a thorough rubbing, uncle,” said he, 
handing the old man a dollar. He 

“?Bliged, massa,” said Wike, taking the proffered coin with alacrity. 
“T puta or sight o’ muscle on dat hoss’s laig. Reckon, doughy 
it’ll be a long spell befo’ he gits roun’ agen. Spec’ you Yankees don’t 
have to buy hosses mighty offen.” 

“Why so?” 


“Oh, noffin, noffin, massa; only ’pears like you’d ’a’ got a better 


hoss dan dat if you wuz a-gittin’ him.for yo’self. But city folks ain’ 
to be ’spected o’ knowin’ everythin’ ’bout everythin’, leastways ’bout 
hosses. Reckon meb ‘di 

“Go on, I beg of you,” Thorneway continued, as the old man hesi- 
tated. “ Don’t spare me in any particular. Any information tendi 
to take down conceit will be accepted with thanks. I may as we 
make a day of it, learning what are my deadly defects of character. 
What were you about to reckon ?” ‘ 

“ Noffin, massa, only dat Mass’ Hurk and Mass’ Rote is down to 
de barn now,—like <s not, lookin’ at dat very hoss.” 


“ Just the thing r’ exclaimed Thorneway, hoping he might beguile. 


one of the brothers into a horse-trade. Evidently they did not note his 
approaching footsteps, for Thorneway heard loud and repeated laughter, 
y peated lang 
and then the voice of Hurk remarking,— 
Law 
And Rote responded,— 
“ For deer !” ; 
Thorneway stole softly back towards the house, an abject, guilty- 


looking 


CHAPTER III. 
A MYSTIFIED FAMILY. 


ARRIVED seit at the piazza, the only portion of the house of 
which he as yet any knowledge, Thorneway found himself in sole 


possession, Brueton and Velce having disappeared. He was not sorry, 
for he did not believe that he could look his best while the remem- 


brance of his recent humiliations was still fresh. ee to 
behind his 


to and fro in the road-way in front of the house, his 
back, and to talk to himself: | 
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“ This is indeed a state of things. I stumble upon this out-of-the- 
way place, fearing the men might be cut-throats, gamblers, or at least 
fa some and the women, like countrywomen in many places, ad- 
dicted to over-admiration for strangers. I was willing to shed a little 
benignity, information, and currency in return for accommodation, but I 
find that it is I who am endured, suspected, and at least pitied. The 
old man seems under restraint, and I believe it is because I’m a dealer 
in real estate; the daughter expresses her detestation’ for conservators 
of property as a class,,and describes the type in terms some of which 
do not ly fit me,—Paul Thorneway, a gentleman who flatters him- 
self that he is not disliked by other girls as pretty as this minx, or 
nearly so. The ii ulking giants—are laughing at me for 
my ignorance of the game-laws—or lack of them—in this peculiar 
country ; and as their dilapidated old darky thinks I don’t know any- 
thing about horses, I suppose to him I am absolutely beneath contempt. 
_ It’s all so unusual that-it ought to be interesting, but for the life of me 
I can’t make it so.” 

A moment later he was startled by a blast from a horn. He hoped 
wildly that it might be a mail-carrier, with a stage in which he could 
escape to Prewitt’s or anywhere else. Almost at the same instant 
Velce came to the front door, and said, with an inviting smile,— 

“ Won't you come in to supper, Mr. Thorneway ?” 

The gan followed, and found himself in a large, low-ceiled room, 
devoid of furniture, except a capacious table, about one end of which 
were several chairs. The evening meal was spread on the same portion 
of the table, and Thorneway, placed at his host’s right hand and beside 
Velce, was about to make a mental menu to carry home, when his host 
startled him by saying 

“ Will you ask a blessing for us, neighbor ?” 

Thorneway bowed his head, repeated the form of words he heard 
daily from his father at the home table, and silently offered thanks, on 
his own account, that there was really one capacity in which he might 
be not unacceptable to these critical people. 

The meal was one of the Southwest’s very own: there were fried 
fish, fried bacon, fried chicken, fried , several different kinds of 
hot bread, and three kinds of cake. orneway detested fried food, 
never ate cake at home, and led even a hot, feathery breakfast-roll 
as an insidious demon ; but there was no way of escape for him now, 
so he ate nib ae to which his host helped him. Of one thing he 
was certain: he would willingly endure all the dyspeptic qualms which 
hot bread might produce, so long as the plate were passed him, at brief 
intervals, by Veloe’s shapely hand. He wished that his sister, who 
modelled in clay when she had nothing else to do, might see the hand 
of this Southern girl and give it enduring shape for—well, a paper- 
weight that he might always keep on his o desk. He had steadily 
argued, during his Senior year at college, that the human physique 
reached its perfection of just before the full development of 
human intellect : in Velce he was sure his theory found perfect proof, 

But he had not much time for uninterru thought; for, altho 
the brother Nimrods ate as if they had not broken their fast during the 


; 
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day, and their father seemed to have no apprehension of nightmare, — 
and Velce had an appetite such as Thorneway fervently wished might 
be transferred to his sister, there was plenty of conversation. Brueton 
senior expressed a wish that he had known he was to have a , 80 
that a more elaborate meal could have been prepared, the boys wished 
they had knocked over a pheasant or two they had seen in the woods, 
mer Velce said that if she had had her wits about her she would have 
dressed for the meal in honor of a guest from the city. Then, to 
Thorneway’s great delight, the host told. his sons that they must make 
a trip next day to Prewitt’s, to suit their guest’s convenience, and the 
boys said they would do it, unless an overflow, or a deadly epidemic in 
the stable, or something else, should prevent. 

This information took so great a load from Thorneway’s mind that 
the young man felt almost brilliant. He chatted volubly, and, as Velce 
seemed quicker-witted than her father or her brothers, the conversation 
was maintained almost entirely by herself and the visitor, until Hurk 
remarked,— 

“We met Major Burt in the Bottoms to-day. He ’lowed he might 
drop over this evenin’.” 

“Oh, good !” exclaimed. Velce, dropping her knife and fork and 
clapping her hands. Thorneway looked at her in some astonishment, 
not ing accustomed to such displays of exuberance at his home table. 
The girl’s father noted the guest’s surprise, and explained,— 

“Velce thinks there’s nobody in the world like Major Burt.” 


“He’s just splendid, and no mistake!” said the girl. “ He’s-tall, 


and broad, and dark; and such a moustache—my !” 

Thorneway determined at once that Major Burt was simply detest- 
able; for the junior member of the firm of Thorneway & Son was 
rather short, and slender, and light, if not colorless, and his moustache, 
though carefully nursed for almost ten years, was not luxuriant enough 
to hide the corners of his lips. . 

“ He’s a crack shot, anyhow,” observed Hurk, between two bites at 
a leg of fried chicken. : 

“ An’ no hoss is wild enough to unseat him,” said Rote. 

“There he is, now !” exclaimed Velce, springing from her chair as 
_ the sound of a horse’s hoofs was heard in front of the house. Then a 

wild noise, half roar, half yell, was heard ; the family arose, just in 
time to see a tall ri a see fellow enter the room and Velce fly 
to his arms and kiss him. 5) 

“ Howdy, major?” said the three men in chorus, as the major re- 
-leased himself and advanced towards the table. 

“ Right side up,” was the response, in a deep voice, while the voice’s 
owner looked at Thorneway as each male member of the Brueton family 
had done at first sight. 

“Our friend Mr.-Thorneway, from New York,—down here on 
business,” said the elder Brueton, by way of introduction. 

“ Ever so glad to know you, sir,” said the major, extending a small 
hand, the grasp of which nevertheless made Thorneway wince; the 
major also smiled, and Thorneway was obliged to confess to himself 
that a more genial smile had never greeted him. Meanwhile, a colored 
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woman had appeared from somewhere, without order, and placed a 
plate, knife, fork, and chair at Velce’s right. 

“Come right along, major,” said Velce, leading the new arrival to 
the table. ‘You must do your best to make up for lost time.” 

“Trust me for that,” said the major, seating himself. Fresh plates 
of chicken, fish, bacon, and hot bread soon began to come from the 
kitchen ; and Thorneway saw, to his intense disgust, although he had 
already eaten heartily, that he was himself supplanted by the new 
arrival, for Velce urged everything upon the major,—even her own 
conversation. 

“ He’s her lover, that’s plain to be seen,” said the New-Yorker to 
himself. “ Well, I don’t know that it’s any business of mine. He is 
about her style, if I am any judge of human nature. Still, I should 
think he would take the pains to put on clean linen before coming to 
see his sweetheart.” 

Nevertheless, conversation about the head of the table began to 
languish, and the silence became so appalling that Thorneway was glad 
when his host began to ask questions about the Billbridge estate. Al- 
though not averse to talking on this subject, Thorneway found time to 
be glad of one thing: evidently there was no Mrs. Brueton for him to 
be introduced to. Four people utterly unlike any he ever had met before 
were enough to keep his wits and manners alert: had he been obliged to 
pay attention to a fifth, who should be of the gentler sex and of mature 
years, he should have feared for the results. 

And still Velce chatted with the major. The topics were all local, 
so Thorneway could not be interested in them, but the girl’s animation 
and interest annoyed him intensely, for the major’s pronunciation was 
bad and his grammar worse. What could there be in such a man, 
thought Thorneway, to fascinate a spirited girl—one who had been to 
school in Louisville? He had known some promising men to be fasci- 
pach mere animal specimens of the other sex: were girls equally 
oolish ? 


The prolonged meal came to an end at last, and the host escorted 
Thorneway to a large room across the hall from the dining-room. To 
Thorneway’s great surprise, the walls were well covered with books, to 
the height of several feet, and on the walls above were several pictures 
in which ag rm ined he detected the styles of prominent painters 


? 

pence ch English. He looked rapidly at the titles of the 

ks, while the host adjusted the flame of one fain after another, and 
saw that there was a well-appointed law library, histories in quantity, 
and many works with which his course at college had familiarized him. 

Suddenly he took from among these a volume in odd binding, 
Opened its pages an instant, and looked at his host inquiringly. 
Brueton <peoneiet him. Thorneway extended his hand; Brueton 
took it, and exclaimed,— 

“Well, who ever ?” 

“So I say,” replied Thorneway. 

“This is a streak of luck,—a big streak,” said Brueton. 

“ Allow me to return the compliment,” responded Thorneway. 

“One moment,” said Brueton, leaving the room abruptly. He was 
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absent several minutes, but when he returned he brought a bottle of 
wine with a label that the guest would not have sup was to be 
seen anywhere south and west of New York. Two g were filled 
to the brim, and then Brueton raised one, exclaimed, “To Auld Lang 
Syne,” and drained it to the bottom, Thorneway following his example. 
Velce, the major, and the boys entered just then, and all seemed 
apes: and their wonder was not abated when Brueton ex- 
ined,— 

“No offence, major: Thorneway and I have been sworn friends for 
years, though we’ve only just found it out.” 

Again the glasses—and others—were filled, and the whole party 
tasted the wine, which the major slyly remarked he had not been offered 
since the last Presidential election. Again Velce devoted herself to the 
major; but there was no lack of conversation elsewhere, for Brueton 
escorted his Eastern guest to one corner of the room, and, after pipes 
were filled, conversed with him as earnestly as if he were himself the 
owner of the Billbridge estate. The remainder of the family could not 
help being surprised ; Velce looked about in amazement several times 
as her father burst into laughter, or clapped his hand on Thorneway’s 
shoulder, or went to the library for the mysterious book and hastily 
turned its pages. Trips for the book became so frequent that the old 
man finally retained the volume in his hand, caressing it as lovingly 
as if it were a pet dog. These movements were not unnoticed by the 
other members of the family. Hurk and Rote abruptly quitted the room, 
retired to the rear of the hall, and the elder said to the younger,— 

“ What has come over the old man?” 

“That’s what I want to know,” replied Rote. ‘You know he’s 
short of ready cash ; but you don’t s’pose he’d go on that way with a 
money-lender, do you?” 

“Nary time,” said Hurk. “Besides, who knows that chap’s a 
money-lender? ’Tain’t fair to think that bad of anybody, ’less there’s 
some proof. The old man has been heftin’ folks for a long spell 
an’ never made any mistakes to speak of; ’tain’t likely he’s took in 
now. 
Just then Velce joined them, and asked,— 

“What do you suppose it’s all about, boys ?” 

“ That’s what we want to know,” said the elder brother. 

“Major wants to know if dad’s goin’ to sell out the place; and he’s 
powerful mad about it,” said Velce. ‘ 

“None of his business,” retorted Hurk. “Good deal more likely 
that his place ’ll be sold fust.” 

Velce returned to the parlor with the small amount of information 
she had obtained, and during the next few moments the major glowered 
darkly on the other guest; but his pleasant smile was re-exhibited when 


the host suddenly rose and remarked,— . 
“Major, old boy, excuse me if I leave you to Velce this evening, 
won’t you? I’m a boy again,—just for to-night. Don’t know when 
T’ll ever have another chance.” Then he led Thorneway to the piazza, 
taking pipes and tobacco with him. When the couple had left the 
room the major remarked, in a very low voice,— 
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“That wine doesn’t affect my head in that way. How is it with 
you, boys ?” 

Hurk grinned awkwardly, Rote grinned mysteriously, and the trio 
were soon talking local politics and the probable outcome of a great 
case soon to come before the district court. As for Velce, she listened 
absent-mindedly, frequently went softly to the hall door, and as fre- 
quently returned with the remark,— ; 

And just as frequently the men ex wonderi 

“Tt beats all.” 

When at last the major took his leave, and Wike brought his horse 
to the door, Brueton aioe 

“ Major, old boy, I want you to know my old friend Thorneway 
better. He’s just your style.’ 

“Mighty glad to hear it, I’m sure,” said the major, though the 
moonlight, if it had been stronger, would probably have shown that he 
was taking his host’s statements on faith, without the slightest idea 
what they meant. 

And when Thorneway was finally inside the bedchamber to which 
Brueton personally escorted him, he said to himself,— 

“The idea of that quiet old farmer and I being of the same Alma 
Mater, and not only that, but brother members of the Omega,—the 
most rattle-brained college society that ever turned things upside down 
under the cloak of sworn secrecy! I declare, it’s on losing a busi- 
ness day, good for a hundred dollars or more, to give any one so much 
enjoyment as he’s had to-night in talking over old times. The trifling 
fact that he graduated before I was born doesn’t seem to make the 
slightest difference: the boys in his day were apparently just like those 
in mine. 

“ But that major—that Velce kissed! ‘Well, what business is it of 
wae If her father isn’t worried about it, I don’t see why I should 


CHAPTER IV. 


MAKING HIS MARK. 


SLEEP does wonders in the way of readjustment of social relations. 
The man who last night, at his club, vowed eternal friendship for you 
meets you to-day with only the customary business nod of ition ; 
the belle of the ball, who would cana allow you to leave ve side 
between dances, barely recognizes you when you meet the next after- 
noon on a street-car ; the man who wrestled in prayer for your soul at 
a revival-meeting in the evening is not unwilling in the morning to 
swindle you out of your entire bank-balance if he meets you in the 
stock-market and can persuade you not to hurry away; and if you 
have fallen among thieves on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho, the 
good fellows who drank your health the night before will not only pass 
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by on the other side of the road, but will walk a mile out of their way 
on some other road rather than meet you and your troubles. 

A night of sleep had worked strange at Brueton’s Bayou. 
The host was courteous but dignified,—so much so that his daughter 
and sons wondered if he and Thorneway had woke in the night to 
quarrel. The boys, who had previously distant and constrained 
in their manner to the guest, now seemed anxious to atone for their 
father’s lack of heartiness, while Velce, who the night before had 
scarcely noticed Thorneway after the major aunt was as devoted 
as if the man from the East were her dearest friend. 

All these changes of manner ware penneuine to Thorneway at the 


breakfast-table, but, as he said to himself, he had previously seen sim- . 


ilar variations follow a period of sleep: so he was philosophical enough 

not to moan for the unattainable, and to make the most of what re- 

mained. And he took especial pains not to try to awaken the embers 

=: the secret-society flame that had blazed so gloriously a few hours 
ore. 

When the morning meal was over, Thorneway strolled towards the 
barn, as the proprietor insisted on calling his collection of stables, 
granaries, and cow-sheds. There he found the venerable Wike, who 
was shaving down a rusty leather strap as carefully as if time were 
not money and eternity were farther away than China. 

“How’s my horse, Wike?” asked the young man, accompanying 
his question by a pleasing metallic jingle from the depths of his pocket. 

“Wuss ’n ever, massa,—wuss ’n ever,” replied the old negro. 


“T’se rubbed dat laig more ’n ef ’twas my own rheumatics, but ’tain’t 


no good.” 
Thorneway looked at the animal and had some cruel thoughts: 


the horse returned his glance with some reproach, but this interchange 
of opinion did not promise to make the trip to Prewitt’s any the more 
feasible. Suddenly, however, the couple were joined by the entire 
— contingent of. the Brueton family, and the senior of the party 
said,— 

“Wike, put our friend’s traps on Black Belle: she’ll carry him 
safe to Prewitt’s: there’s no going lame about her.” 

__& My dear sir,” said Thorneway, “I protest, I can’t think of such 

a thing. I’m quite able to walk to Prewitt’s.” 

“Walk?” exclaimed Brueton. 

“Walk?” echoed Hurk ; and Rote, in tragic voice, re-echoed,— 

“Walk?” 

“ Certainly,” said Thorneway, briskly. “It’s no farther than I’ve 
often walked, merely for a day’s exercise, to clear my head when it was 


tired.” Then he whispered to his host, “Don’t you remember the — 


fifteen-mile walk those candidates for the Omega used to have to take 
blindfolded, with the whole club following ?” 

The jolly wrinkles of the night before came back to the old man’s 
face for a moment ; nevertheless he said,— 

“My dear fellow, only the niggers walk in this part of the world. 
My boys are going with you, and on horseback. Why, I really believe 
my neighbors would tar and feather me if I were to let a friend walk 
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farther than my boundary fence. Wike, put Mr. Thorneway’s traps on 
Black Belle: don’t ye heah me, sah ?” 

“ But, my dear sir,” said Thorneway, “if I take your horse I shall 
have to leave my own; and I most a object to making an equine 
hospital of your barn. Unless,” continued he, imagining he had sud- 
denly received a brilliant inspiration,—“ unless you allow me to make 
a present of —— horse to Wike, here, who has had all the trouble 
that the brute has brought.” 

The white men looked blank. The colored man appeared to be 
uncomfortable: finally he gathered the shreds of his hat-brim in his 
hand, uncovered his head, and said,— . 

“You’s mighty free-handed, sah, an’ no mistake ; but colored fokes 
don’t ride on hosses in dese yer pahts: dey only rides mules. Mules 
don’t never go lame.” 

Thorneway felt humiliated. What to say he did not know: so in 
desperation he exclaimed,— 

“Then suppose I give Wike a dollar to lead the brute well away 
from the place and shoot him? Of course I can’t think of leaving 
him here to annoy you, and I can’t spare the time to come back for 
him.’ 

This intimation that their guest did not — to return stimulated 
the hospitality of the three Bruetons, and the father said, quickly,— 

“Come back to see us, then. You can get North quicker from 
here than from Prewitt’s or any other place not on the river. All the 
big steamboats upward bound pass the mouth of the bayou every day, 
and we'll stop one for you whenever you want it.” 

Thorneway did not know what to say in the face of such hospi- 
tality. In the mean time, Wike was saddling Black Belle, the boys 
were preparing their own horses for the ride, and Thorneway saw that 
neither the animals nor trappings were those that returned from the 
hunt, but of superior quality. He returned to the house for such 
minor articles o nal. property as he had left in his bedchamber. 
When he emenged, the boys were on horseback in front of the door, 
and Wike stood at the head of Black Belle. Better still, there stood 
Velce, patting the glossy neck of the beautiful mare, and giving the 
animal an occasional nibble of bread. When the girl saw Thorneway, 
she gave him a radiant smile, and said,— 

“T hope your bad luck will follow you and Black Belle will go 
lame on the way.” 

“ Why so, cruel maiden ?” asked Thorneway. 

“Because then you will have to come back to the bayou,” said 
Velce. She said it so fearlessly, and in the presence of so many wit- 
nesses, that Thorneway was surprised ; but he was relieved when the 
girl’s father and brothers broke into a hearty chorus of laughter. 

“ Boys,” said the senior Brueton, “where are your brains this 
morning? You've got your guns on your saddles, but you haven’t 
provided any for our friend. There’s no knowing what he may happen 
to see on the way.” 

5 That’s so,” assented Hurk, looking at Rote, who returned his 
glance, 
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“ Wait a minute,” said Brueton. “ Wike, come hyah, sah!” The 
couple entered the house, and soon returned with a heavy rifle, a shot- 
gun, and a carbine, all of which were held before the guest, with the 
invitation,— 

“Take your pick.” 

Like a true city man, Thorneway chose the lightest, which happened 
to be the carbine. There were two or three more moments of delay 
while the host found appropriate ammunition, but the _ was finally 
fully armed and equipped. Then Hurk remarked, “ all, here goes,” 
and shook his bridle-rein. Rote did likewise, and Thorneway, who 
had closely observed both, was about to start his horse in a similar 
manner, when Velce threw her arm over Black Belle’s neck, stroked 
the pretty mare’s nose, and said,— 

“Now, Belle, don’t you dare to go lame.” ‘Then she raised her 
large eyes so roguishly to Thorneway that the young man hoped for an 
instant, though silently, that Black Belle might become hopelessly lame 
within easy walking-distance of Brueton’s Bayou. ny 

Once fairly upon the road, however, he changed his mind. He 
told himself that human nature could not be changed by latitude, longi- 
tude, or other conditions of geographical servitude, and that this girl 
evidently desired to flirt with hin, probably with the intention of 
bringing Major Burt to a sense of his duties. “A girl who flies toa 
man’s arms and kisses him,” said Thorneway to himself, “has reason 
to desire an early marriage, or a formal engagement at least ;” and 
neither seemed probable in Velce’s case, if the chat of the previous 
evening about marriage was genuine in spirit. Well, she was a splendid 
girl—of her kind ; and if she could use him in any way to further her 
purpose, he was not sure that he would feel offended at occupying a false 
position for a little while. 

Hurk and Rote were probably thinking too, for they scarcely opened 
their mouths for an hour. Thorneway eyed one and then the other, 
wondering what such heavy fellows could think about, if they really 
thought at all. He was pondering earnestly what subject would be 
most likely to en: them in conversation, when suddenly each reined 
his horse out of the road, sprang to the ground, and motioned to 
‘Thorneway to do likewise. Looking ahead, to see what could be the 
cause of this startling movement, Thorneway saw several deer, led by 
a buck, in the road. 

He was on foot in an instant. Hurk—who, like Rote, had already 
dropped on his knee beside a tree and found a satisfactory rest for his 
rifle—whispered,— 
iy Try for the buck: there’s a forked saplin’ you can rest your gun 

Thorneway took in the whole situation, and, almost praying that he 
might succeed in commanding the respect of these born hunters, adjusted 
his glasses, stood erect, aimed, and fired. The buck fell dead. Thorne- 
way stood motionless an instant, expecting to hear two other shots and 
to see a couple of does fall; but the silence became oppressive: so he 
looked to one side and then to the other, just in time to see the brothers 
arise, without firing, and to hear Hurk remark,— 
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“Well, I’ll be durned !” 

“ Off-hand !” exclaimed Rote. 

“ An’ with that old carbine, too, that ain’t been fired since I dunno 
when! Why, we didn’t ever think ’twas any account.” 

“You never take account of the man behind a gun, I suppose,” 
said Thorneway, with a mighty effort to suppress his exultation and 
astonishment. 

“Why, of course,” said Hurk ; “ but shootin’ at long range without 
a rest !—why, we never try it down here.” 

“Indeed ?” said Thorneway. “I'd be glad to show you a medal I 
won in a five-hundred-yard off-hand match, with a service-rifle.” 

Both brothers raised their eyebrows and dropped their lower jaws ; 
noting which, Thorneway continued,— 

“Eight hundred yards is the shortest distance at which I ever use a 
heavy rifle or fire from a rest.” 

“ Let’s see that old gun,” said Hurk: evidently he still was inclined 
to attribute the skill to the weapon and not to the man. “Why, we 
ain’t ever thought her of any account. I don’t believe she’s been fired 
in ten year,—mebbe longer. A soldier left her here after the war,— 
didn’t feel like packin’ her home. Ill bet that load an’ that cap was 
half as old as I am.” 

Thorneway did not object to the wondering examination of the gun, 
but neither did he neglect to talk of shooting-matches at Creedmoor and 
elsewhere with guns of various kinds. Nevertheless he took pains not 
to reload the carbine, and he fervently hoped that no other deer would 
cross his path during the ride to Prewitt’s, for he was but little less 
amazed than the boys at the result of his shot. 

The deer was cared for by being thrown across the back of Black 
Belle, behind the saddle—a proceeding which the spirited mare re- 
garded with evident suspicion and disfavor. When the ride was 
resumed there was no lack of conversation: the boys seemed to feel 
that they were in the presence of an equal, if not a superior, and they 
recalled all their previous good shots, for fear their companion might 
think them his inferiors as marksmen. Nevertheless they took pains to 
assure Thorneway that there would be no trouble in learning all that he 
desired at Prewitt’s ; they made light of all his fears and apprehensions, 
and when they reached the tiny village and Thorneway discovered, to 
his great disappointment, that the source of his oy information had 
recently gone to New Orleans, to be absent a fortnight, they insisted 
br he could get all the facts that the absent one had left behind 

im. 

“Fact is,” said Hurk, in reply to Thorneway’s expressed doubts, 
“a man that can drop a deer at three or four hundred yards with a rifle, 
an’ off-hand at that, can get anything there is worth havin’ in these 


__ But the custodian of doubts as to the validity of the Billbridge title 
did not seem to have left any information at home or among his neigh- 
bors. Industriously though the boys informed every man they met 
that the buck at the stranger’s saddle-back had been shot off-hand at 
long range, and courteous though everybody became at this announce- 
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ment, no covert or direct questioning as to whether the owners of the 
Billbridge estate could give a perfect title elicited any facts: so Thorne- 
way sank. into despondency. 

“ Best thing for you to do,” said Hurk, “is to go back with us, an’ 
either wait for him to come home or take a boat down the river and 
catch him. No good to go all the way back to New York an’ then 
come down here again.” 

-Thorneway could not deny the accuracy of the youth’s logic; but 
the temper in which he started to return to Brueton’s Bayou was the 
reverse of amiable. He learned the New Orleans address of the man 
whom he had been seeking, and determined to follow him ; but it was 
impossible not to admit to himself that he would be obliged to consume 
at least a week more of time than he had expected when leaving home. 
He estimated the probable loss, and then the interest thereon, for various 
periods, and made himself thoroughly uncomfortable ; but somehow he 
recovered quickly when Rote remarked,— 

“Say, Hurk,—wonder if ’twill do to tell Velce? “She’s always 
’lowed there wasn’t any shootin’ round about to beat ours; but now 
she’ll be kind o’ down-in the mouth, I reckon.” 

“Does Velce—I beg your on,—I mean does your sister take 
special interest in shooting ?” asked Thorneway. 

“ Well, sir,” replied Rote, “I can’t say she does; an’ yet gals can’t 
help hearin’ what’s most talked about an’ thinkin’ about what they 
hear most of, an’ of course good shootin’ is bound to be talked about, in 
these parts.” 

“T supposed that at least all the old soldiers were capital shots,” 
said Thorneway. “ For instance, there’s Major Burt, whom I met last 
night ; he——” 

“Good enough with a shot-gun,” interrupted Hurk, “but no good 
with a rifle.” 

Thorneway’s heart bounded for a moment, but was instantly asked 
why it had done so. What was the major’s shooting to him? He did 
not expect to enter for a match against him. 

The trio had returned at an easy canter, and the road seemed some- 
what shorter than on the outward journey, as roads usually do, never- 
theless the bayou was reached much sooner than Thorneway had ex- 

Black Belle seemed more in haste than the other horses to 
reach home: so Thorneway was a little in advance when he rode to 
the front of the house, as seemed to be the custom: The mare sud- 
denly uttered a whinny, and Thorneway, looking up, saw a flutter of 
white and blue. It was only a white muslin dress and blue ribbon, 
such as every country girl of the present generation owns, but above 
them was the face of Velce, and it seemed absolutely illumined at the 
sight of the returning guest. “The little flirt!” said Thorneway to 
himself; then he informed himself, with equal earnestness, that she 
wasn’t anything of the sort, for the glee with which she sprang from 
the piazza and tripped down the slope to meet him was undoubtedly 
genuine, and so was the welcome in her face. 
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CHAPTER V. 
AN INTERCHANGE OF VIEWS. 


“ Hyan’s de way it is,” remarked sable Wike in the morning, as he 
lay on the floor of the carriage-house, taking care to be in the full rays 
of the sun. The old man had a few silver coins in his hand, and was 
moving them from place to place, as if playing a game of solitaire and 
betting for and against himself. “Dis hyah piece, dat’s the brightest 
uv de lot, dat’s Miss Velce, de good Lawd bless her! Dis hyah big 
piece—reckon it’s a dollar—is Mass’ Stranger, dat own de lame hoss. 
Dis udder dollar’s de majah. Now, how’s de udder fokes gwine to 
take sides? S’pose Mass’ Brueton go wid de stranger, like it ’peared 
he wuz gwine ter when I heerd de two uv ’em a-laffin’ an’ cuttin’ up all 
alone by deyselves on de front po’ch las’ night. Guess I’ll put him 
dar. Den dere’s de boys. ‘Well, de majah beat Mass’ Hurk in de 
hoss-race las’ year, so I reckon Hurk’ll stan’ by de stranger, ef it hes 
to be dat away. Mass’ Rote—well, les gib him to de majah. Les see 
—dat makes two ’gin’ three. But s’posin’ Miss Velce goes wid de 
majah ?—dat makes a tie,—three ’gin’ three; on’y ’tain’t a tie, ’cause 
dat ’ud settle it. What she wants is what’s gwine to be did, sho’s yer 
bawn. S’posin’ she goes t’udder side? Den de majah’s gwine to be 
lef” all ‘lone, "cause dis hyah hull fam’ly’s gwine whatever way young 
missy p’ints. 

a ike,” said Velce, who had approached the old man unobserved 
and just missed his soliloquy, “what are you throwing away your 
money for ?” 

“Ain’t frowin’ it away, missy: I’se cipherin’ wid it.” He was 
about to gather the coins together, when Velce continued,— 

“Did you know that Mr. Thorneway shot that deer off-hand yes- 
terday, and that ’twas a long shot ?” 

“Gorry gracious, missy! is dat a fac’? How’d dat happen an’ 
Wike not know it, I wunner?” The old man looked intently at the 
door, then at the family carry-all, and finally at the fragments of his 
own hat, as if reproaching each in turn for not informing him of a 
local affair of such importance. . 

“T don’t know,” said Velce, “ but it’s true, and the boys can’t talk 
about anything else.” , 

“Dat so, missy?” said Wike, taking a coin from the heap assigned 
to the major and placing it on the other side, chuckling a shdking 
his head as he did so. 

“So? To be sure it is, and——- Why don’t you listen to me, in- 
stead of playing with that money ?” 

“T had to go on cipherin’ while somethin’ wuz on my min’, missy,” 
said the old man. “ f hasn’t got much head-piece, de Lawd knows, 
an’ ef IT don’t grab things when dey come inter my min’ I’se sartin 
shore to lose ’em.” 

“Wike,” resumed Velce, who had not seemed to listen carefully to 
the explanation, “ you don’t think Mr. Thorneway’s horse will get well 
right away, do you? Because when it does I’m sure he’ll want to go 
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back to that Billbridge farm, and I know father and the boys will feel 
badly to lose him. It isn’t often they see new faces, you know,—and 
men that can shoot off-hand with a rifle. Father’s growing old, you 
know, and doesn’t care to go far from home to find company. You 
don’t think Mr. Thorneway’s horse suffers much, do you, Wike?” 

“Bless yo’ soft heart, uv co’se not,” replied the old man, again 
shifting acoin. “ Hosses dat’s got three good laigs to stan’ on don’t 
worry ’bout de udder, long’s dey don’t hev to travel wid it.” 

“Very well, then : don’t you trouble yourself to make Mr. Thorne- 
way’s horse fit to travel too soon. It’ll only put an end to real good 
times for father and the boys: don’t you see? 

“Uv co’se, honey,—uv co’se,” said Wike. 

“All right. I was sure you would; but, all the same, here’s 
something nice for you.” And Velce took her hand from the pocket 
of her dress, and with it a ~~ piece of cake. 

Wike took the present, and grinned a much-wrinkled but beaming 
acknowledgment. Then he watched Velce’s retreating figure for a— 
moment, returned to the contemplation of his coins, thrust his hand 
into what seemed a rent in his trousers but really was a pocket, with- 
drew it, and exclaimed— | 

“ Dah’s de majah all alone,—five agin’ him; an’ ef dat ain’t nuff, 
hyah’s a couple mo’,”—here he displayed two more coins : “ one uv em’s 
de stranger’s hoss, an’ de udder’s me. Mebbe bofe of us ain’t wuff one 
wite pusson ; but noffin’s gwine to make us change sides,—noffin but 
Miss Velce; an’ don’t ’pear as ef she wuz gwine ter.” And Wike 
lapsed into a series of chuckles, head-shakings, and finger-snappings 
that culminated in an attempt at a jig, which in turn was ended by a 
violent fit of coughing. His only remedy for this appeared to be to 
- i the door; but it proved effectual, for = soon resumed 

soliloquy : 

* But watll de majah do ’bout it? He ain’t ben a-keepin’ his 
eyes on dat gal fur noffin, ever sence she wuz little ’nuff to sit on his 
lap an’ make him tell her yarns ’bout dis an’ dat. Looks sometimes 
like he want to say his pra’rs to her an’ git down on his knees to do it. 
Don’ she know dat? Ain’t no gal in long dresses dat cayn’t see out 
uv de back uv deir haids, ef der’s anythin’ ’fectionate ’bout a man to 
spy out. Treats him jes’ ez ef he wuz her uncle, dough, or ole man 
brudder ; an’ he ain’t a-thinkin’ uv bein’ any uv dem kin’,—no, sah! 
Gorry! dis makes heap o’ bizness fur ole Wike to think ’bout.” 

Velce returned to the house as demurely as if she had merely asked 
Wike to kill a chicken or dig some sweet potatoes: nevertheless she 
was in the highest of spirits, and made one excuse after another to 
invade the parlor, where Thorneway was trying to kill time by aokiring 
over some books. The host and the boys had gone to various parts 0 
the farm, promising to return soon, and even to h if the coughing 
of a steamboat were heard, and Velce should have been attending to 
her duties as housekeeper and directing the two colored women who 
did the rougher work; but the girl felt so delighted at the probable 

success of her plan that she wanted to exult in the possession of an 
unsuspecting prisoner. 
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“One needs to go away from home sometimes, if only to learn what 
his home contains,” said Thorneway, turning the leaves of a large folio. 
“ Here is a book I have in my own library, but I’ve never before seen 
a page of it.” 

“ How funny !” “Don’t you read anything ?” 

“Oh, yes,—the daily papers, of course,—sometimes a magazine- 
article, or aoe of the reviews. But time to read books disappeared 
when I left college.” 

“Why, that is dreadful !” said Velce. “I’m real sorry for you.” 

“Thanks, but I don’t know that I’m really deserving of pity. I 
can’t say that I am sorry for myself. I doubt whether I lose much.” 

“T should think you’d be wretched, at times, without something to 
read. I couldn’t live without reading.” 

“T’m very glad, for your sake, and the world’s too, then, that the 
art of printing was invented.” 

_ Velce’s eye brightened and showed that she had extracted a com- 
pliment from Thorneway’s words, while the young man informed him- 
self that it was undoubtedly from girls like these that the commonest 
story-papers obtained their readers. 

“What do you do with all your spare time?” asked Velce. “The 
boys don’t read much, but they shoot and fish a great deal.” . 

“Well, upon my word, I really don’t know,” was the reply. “I 
work ; and it seems to me that my business is in my mind so steadily 
that I haven’t any spare time.” 

“How hard! Do men really have to drudge so steadily to get a 
living in New York? We see something about it in the papers once 
in a while, but father guesses they’re only made-up stories.” 

“Yes,” sighed Thorneway, not more than half in fun, “I am so 
busy all day long that it annoys me to have a friend come into my 
office. After office-hours I try to get a little exercise; but something 
is almost sure to happen to keep me in-doors. I walk from my home 
to my office —three miles ; that is about the only waking hour of the 
day that I can call my own.” 

“ Dear me! I thought only poor folks had hard times in the big 
cities. 

“We are all poor, in the city,” said Thorneway, rather savagely ; 
“ = is, all of us live beyond our incomes if we can, and are always 
in debt. 

Velce went into a brown study and stared through the window. 
Thorneway pretended to resume his reading, but his eyes were slyly 
directed at Velce, and he wished she might not rouse from her revery 
until—well, until a downward-bound steamboat should make its ap- 
proach known. She soon rallied, however, and asked,— 

“But women do not have such stupid times, I’m sure?” 

_ “Worse,—much worse,” said Thorneway. “The men are only 
tired most of the time, but women are bored to death. Nothing new, 
—same dull routine year after year.” 

“Why, I wouldn’t live in such a place! Why don’t they go away? 
—move to some place that’s pleasanter ?” 

“Ah, that is out of the question,” said the pessimistic youth. 
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pert must remain where their interests are,—their property,—their 
iness. 

“Goodness !” exclaimed Velce. “I wouldn’t stand it! Id run 
away! I’d do something awful, I’m sure! Why, I wouldn’t be a 
New York man’s wife for all the money in the world !” 

“It’s good for the poor fellows’ peace of mind that they don’t 
know it,—not having met you, you see. They owe Providence a debt 
of gratitude for depriving them of a glance at you, if you’re really 
resolved.” 

Velce blushed a little, but her self-assertive nature would not re- 
strain itself, even when somewhat pacified by a compliment: so she 
continued,— 

“When I marry, my husband must have plenty of time for me, I 
don’t care what his business is. Who’d have a husband that was just 
a money-making machine ?” 

“T believe an occasional girl has brought herself to endure such 
a lot,” said Thorneway, recalling a number of damsels any one of 
whom would have been glad to be Mrs. Thorneway. “ Indeed, 
though it may seem, money-making machines are quite in demand in 
the matrimonial market.” 

“Then the girls ought to be ashamed of themselves. Why, one 
of the girls who was at school with me at Louisville married a poky 
old man for his money. Do you know what we girlsdid? We hadn’t 
anything more to do with her.” 

“T suppose the snub included her husband too, necessarily. Poor 
fellow! What a terrible punishment !” 

“Indeed it was,” said Velce; “for there were a splendid lot of 

irls in our school.” 

“T can readily imagine it, from the only representative I have met. 
But, tell me, what do girls do with their time in this blissful part of 
the world? I beg you'll pardon my as for perhaps the infor- 
mation may do missionary service at the North.” 

“Do?” Velce looked amused, and then laughed,—laughed in a 
way that made Thorneway sorry when laughter changed to oo 
“Well, they manage to keep busy. I suppose I live very much like 
_ the rest who are on large p. a good way from any town. I have 
had entire charge of the house ever since—since father had no wife to 
keep house for him. But I do only what I was taught to do before,— 
see that the servants keep everything clean and neat, and that we don’t . 
run out of supplies of any kind, and that rags and ruins and whatever 
becomes shabby are made way with. I do all the mending and darning, 
and I get up new dishes once in a while, and make cake and preserves 
and jelly, and remind father and the boys when they need new clothes. 
I can’t think what else. . It doesn’t seem much, does it ?” 

“ But you must have recreation of some kind ?” 

“Qh, yes: I take long rides sometimes, and pull a skiff in the bayou 
when I want to stretch my arms. On Sundays I go to church and see 
the neighbors,—that isn’t all I go for, of course. I always go to the 
county fair, when there is one, and to camp-meeting and the circus 
whenever they come around.” ; 
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“ And you are happy ?—but it is needless for me to ask what I see 
so plainly.” 

“Happy? I wouldn’t change places with any girl in America.” 

“ But where do you find society ?” 

“Right at home: father and the boys are almost always here, and 
no girl could want better company.” 

“But you must sometimes want to know something of the outer 
world,—of people and doings elsewhere ?” 

“Yes; then I read. Father says it’s almost always pleasanter to 
read about people than to meet them.” 

Thorneway winced. He wondered if the quiet old man—quiet 
except when the society bond between them was discovered—was so 
very like himself in experience. He hoped the junior member of 
Thorneway & Son would not do anything to confirm the feeling. But 
he was not conversing with his host just then, but with Velce: so he 
continued,— 

“Yes, people are generally pleasanter in stories than in real life.” 

“ But t dus read stories,—that is, not often,” said Velce. “I 
read of people in histories and biographies.” 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed the young man, instinctively snatch- 
ing at his glasses, adjusting them, and then staring. “Do you really 
mean that you read such dry stuff?” 

“Dry stuff?” echoed Velce. “TI think it’s better than any novel ; 
because in novels you always know what everybody is going to do, but 
in real books you have to read to the end to find out.” 


“May I ask what histories you have read? Again pardon my 
curiosity, but such taste is rare in your sex,—at least in such portions 
of it as I . to have the honor of meeting.” 


“Well, let me see,” said Velce, counting her fingers by way of 
refreshing her memory: “ Hume, Prescott, Bancroft, Macaulay, Hil- 
dreth, Gibbon, Grote, Curtius, Motley, Rawlinson - 

“Spare me the remainder,” interrupted Thorneway, placing both 
hands on his forehead as if to arrest his fleeing wits. “You have read 
all these, you have not only survived, but have clear eyes, rosy cheeks, 
abundant spirits, and are still fond of home, horseback-riding, rowing 
a boat, and going to churches, county fairs, and circuses?” 

“To be sure,” laughed Velce. “Why not? These historians aren’t 
down on horses and boats and churches and everything else that’s nice, 
are they ?” 

“No, no,—not at all; but, my dear young woman, will you permit 
me to observe that you are one of the wonders of the world ?” 
is — suppose the world was so hard up for wonders,” replied 

e girl. 

“ But don’t you ever have a desire for change? Shouldn’t you like 
to travel ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” cried Velce; “and I’m going, when I’m older. 
Father is going to take me to Europe year after next, and let me see it 
to my heart’s content.” 

“H’m! You'll go first to Paris, I presume?” 

“TI think not,” said Velce. “Father spent a year in Paris when 
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he was young, and says the longer he stayed the less he found worth 
seeing. But I’m going to see all of England and Italy I like.” 

Just then a demand for Velce came from the kitchen. As she left 
the room, Thorneway dropped with a vigorous bang the book. he had 
been holding, and exclaimed,— 

“Well! This is a unique specimen. Has read all the standard 
histories, doesn’t want to go to Paris, is quite satisfied with her home, 
and yet isn’t a blue-stocking, nor an old maid, but an entirely healthy, 
natural, flesh-and-blood girl, with decided symptoms of tomboy and an 
evident though unconscious interest in matrimony. I wouldn’t have 
believed it possible; and if I tell of it no one will believe me. I 
wonder if she’ll wear that reddish-brown calico to Paris, and talk of 
things ‘staying put’ ?” 

‘Velce made her way towards the kitchen, humming a tune as she 
went, but she broke a bar to say to herself,— ; 

“He said I had bright eyes and rosy cheeks! And how he did 
stare at me while I was looking out of the window !” : ; 


CHAPTER VI. 


BURNING THE BRIDGE BEHIND HIM. 


WHEN Velce learned that Thorneway was not depending upon his 
horse to carry him back to the scene of his business, but was putting 
his trust in all the downward-bound boats on the river, her demeanor 
was quite subdued for a few hours. The young man was devoted to 

| the girl’s father, and spent some time with the boys, talking horses, 

4 guns, and whatever else the brothers were familiar with or curious 
about. This had been the damsel’s avowed purpose in detaining him; 
but its fulfilment seemed scarcely to meet her approbation, for she per- 
sisted in making herself a party to all chats, with the uniform result 

| that her father and brothers ceased talking and listened to her and the 

visitor. 

And Thorneway did not seem averse to such changes of conversa- 
tion. The girl was to him a problematic character: he had never seen 
one like her, so he determined that she was the only one of her kind. 
Her mingling of perfect sense and imperfect grammar, melodious 
intonation and outlandish expressions, maidenly modesty and entire 
confidence, thoughtfulness almost masculine and playfulness scarcely 
removed from the childish, rare beauty of face and figure and most 
ungraceful dressing,—all these contradictions puzzled him mightily, 
and he devoted much time to what he flattered himself was a scientific 
study of the girl. . 

He did not hesitate to consult whatever authorities were available 
on the subject. He praised Velce to her father, much to that old soul’s 
delight ; he confided to the boys that he wished his own sister might 
be like theirs, in certain particulars that he instanced ; he told Wike 
that he did not believe another colored man in the country had such a 
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good-natured mistress to serve. He even disarmed some suspicion that 
the major, on a second visit, seemed to feel, by congratulating him on 
having the confidence and affection of so remarkable and admirable 
a being. And all the men responded just as he had hoped they would. 

“-Velce hasn’t her equal in the country, nor in the whole world,” : 
said her father. ‘She has her dead mother’s figure, complexion, eyes, 
hair,—in fact, she’s her mother over again; and her mother, Mr. 
Thorneway, was a goddess,—simply a goddess. I wish you might 


have seen her. I wish you might have met me before she went to 


heaven and took most of my life with her.” 

The boys were less reverent, but equally admiring. Each mention 
of one of their sister’s distinctive qualities elicited a story in illustra- 
tion, confirming all of Thxenowas's impressions. Wike assented to 
all that the young man said in praise of “missy.” It was only in 
conversation with the major that Thorneway heard anything that 
affected him unpleasantly, and this, he was obliged to admit, was 
solely because the major appeared to regard the girl as having been 
created specially for his ultimate benefit. The major seemed properly 
grateful ; evidently he worshipped Velce; but he did not seem to 
Thorneway to be worthy of her, and a dozen times in the course of a 
day the young man found himself bemoaning that so rare a being— 
unfinished, certainly, according to the Thorneway standard, but never- 
theless incomparable of her kind—should become the wife of a middle- 
aged man who seemed to have nothing but his smile, his moustache, 
and his imperturbability to reeommend him. 

Then he found himself wondering what might have happened had he 
met Velce in his own circle, with all her natural graces enhanced by the 
myriad of embellishments which together constituted his idea of culture. 
That he would have fallen in love with her he could not doubt; that 
she would have returned his sentiment was equally impossible for him 
to doubt, for had not young women in general permitted him to under- 
stand that his attentions would be acceptable? Young men who have 
good business habits as well as money are too rare, even in a large city 
like New York, to be declined by any girl who can love a man for 
anything but his looks and manner. , 

Such reflections recurred so often that Thorneway began to feel 
uncomfortable. There was no danger that he would pro to a 
farmer’s daughter, even if she read standard. histories, had been to 
school at Louisville, and expected to spend many months in Europe. 
Still, a heartache would not be a desirable memento of his sojourn at 
Brueton’s Bayou: he had been similarly affected before, and the at- 
tacks had not readily yielded to reason. 

When thus affected by fear of what might happen, Thorneway 
occasionally experienced great relief in overhearing the girl conversing 
with the colored servants, for at such times her accent was exactly that 
of the women to whom she spoke,—a jumble of elisions, dropped 
letters, and sentences that could not be parsed by any grammatical 
rules, except perhaps those of Congo-land. To imagine Velce in his 
New York home and lapsing into such dreadful speech made him 
shudder violently ; but it was like the chill of a drowning man sud- 
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denly rescued and placed on shore,—an indication that once more he 


was in a place of safety. 
And yet, with the perversity of fastidiousness, he wished Velce 


would not forsake her mother-tongue, or,so much of it as was familiar 


-to her, and he tried, cautiously, to reform her in this respect. 


“Tt is so odd to me,” he said to her, “that the colored people do 
not understand the English language, when they are hearing it all the 
while.” 

Velce opened her great brown eyes wonderingly, and replied,— 

“T don’t make out what you are driving at.” 

“What a metaphor for a young lady to use!” he said to himself, 
with a shiver. Then he said, aloud,— 

“ All of your family—and your neighbors also, I suppose—speak 
to the salen people in their own dialect. I imagine there are times 
when it might cause serious misapprehension.” 

: Oh, no: they always understand it,” replied Velce, quite inno- 
cently. 

“Undoubtedly ; but suppose strangers——” 
“What have strangers to do with it?” asked the girl, flushing in 


a manner which Thorneway thought wonderfully becoming, though it — 


frightened him a little. “We talk to the servants in the way they 
best understand,—just as we do to other people. It is their language. 
A sentence of elegant English would puzzle them so badly that they 
would have to sit down, think it to pieces, and put it together in their 
own way.” 

“You’re very considerate of them, I’m sure,” said Thorneway, 
hoping to atone for his blunder. 

“No more than we are of other people,” said Velce. Then she 
smiled roguishly, and continued, “ For instance, you don’t know how 
dreadfully hard I’m trying to talk book-English to you. I have to 
think out every sentence before I speak it. It doesn’t come at all 
natural, I assure you. I haven’t worked so hard since I had to write 
out my grammatical exercises at school.” 

Thorneway gasped, and looked so astonished that Velce broke into 
a merry laugh. 

“Tm profoundly grateful,” said he, “ for your—for—ah—kindly 
putting me on the level of the untutored African. I really don't 
merit such condescension, and I beg you won’t charge your mind with 


it any longer.” 
“Oh, it won’t last,” said Velce, with another laugh. “Stay with 


us a little while longer, and we’ll make a shocking barbarian of you. 
When you go home your friends will put their fingers to their ears 
whenever you speak. You'll drop your g’s and roll your 7’s, and say 
‘hain’t’ and all sorts of awful words, just as I did when I first went to 
school in the city.” 

“T’d be forgiven freely, if I could make them know what a charm- 
ing teacher Td had.” : 

He got a smile for reply, and it made him so happy that again he 
was alarmed. Just then Wike shuffled up, and said,— 
“ De boys an’ de majah’s struck a big bee-tree, an’ dey "lowed mebbe 
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Mass’ Thorneway might like to frow his eye over it. Dey reckoned 
mebbe he didn’t offen see bee-trees in his county.” 

“ Their supposition is entirely correct,” said Thorneway. 

“?Tain’t mo’n half a mile,” said Wike, “but de onderbrush is 
mighty thick in spots.” : 

“ Come on,” said Velce, springing to her feet. | 

“You don’t really mean that you are going too?” said the young 
man. 

* Indeed I am,” said Velce. “It’s great fun to see a bee-tree come 
down.” 

“But how de you know where it is?” asked Thorneway; for 
Velce was already walking rapidly, leaving the old negro behind. 

“ By the sound of the axes: don’t you hear them?” She stopped 
an instant, in a listening attitude, which caused her companion to pro- 
long the halt longer than his sense of hearing required. Then Velce 
hurried on through the orchard and into the i forest. Thorne- 
way attempted to lead, and separate bushes and vines to give the girl a 
clear pathway, but he was often in the rear in spite of his endeavors. 
When at last they reached the tree he was out of breath, while Velce 
did not seem at all affected by her rapid walk. 

The bee-tree certainly was big. Hurk and Rote were both plying 
axes, on opposite sides of the tree, and the ground was strewn with 
enormous chips, but there still remained much solid wood to be cut 
through. Soon Hurk dropped his axe: the major picked it up and 
continued the work. Then Rote stopped to rest. 

“Why don’t you spell Rote?” asked Velce, with the air of saying 
something very mischievous. ‘Thorneway caught her expression ; then 
he saw the major glance somewhat contemptuously at his small white 
hands and neat attire. His heart was steel in an instant. He had 
not handled an axe since long years back, when during a vacation for 
his health’s sake he had spent a winter with some lumbermen in a pine 
forest in which his father had an interest. Trusting that his muscles 
would obey his will, he threw off his coat and hat, snatched Rote’s axe, 
and was soon attacking the tree with vigorous strokes. He did not 
have to look about him to know that he was creating some astonish- 
ment, for the boys and Velce grouped themselves in front of him, and 
their heads nodded vigorously almost every moment. The major, too, 
seemed surprised, and then malicious, for he quickened his blows. 
Thorneway realized that he was in for a contest, and determined that 
before such witnesses it would not do to fail. He began to lose breath, 
but by keeping his lips firmly closed, as he had been taught to do in 
rowing, he soon caught his second breath. Then his own axe descended 
more rapidly,—so fast, indeed, that the major could not keep time with 
it. Thorneway’s hands began to blister; then the blisters broke, and 
the axe-handle hurt the tender skin beneath most cruelly, but he bore 
the pain without wincing. He knew the only test of tree-felling,— 
the trunk would descend towards the man who had cut deepest: so, as 
the end approached, he worked as if his life depended upon it. 

Suddenly there was a cracking sound, and Hurk shouted, “There 
she comes!” Thorneway stepped backward and looked up. The 
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great leaf-topped column was swaying towards his side; an instant 
later, and the ground shook beneath his feet, while across the prostrate 
trunk he saw Velce’s eyes dancing and her hands clapping. Then 
he leaned upon his axe, and felt that he looked like a martial hero at 
the moment of victory,—an impression which Velce’s admiring glance 
confirmed. 

. I give in, sir,” said the major, panting severely. “ You’ve beaten 
me. 

“Oh, that was just splendid!” exclaimed Velce, impulsively. “TI 
want to shake hands on it.” She extended both her beni over the 
fallen trunk, and Thorneway took them : perhaps it svas with the hope 
that they would be balm to his wounded palms that he held them an 
instant. The boys seemed too much astonished, at their guest’s unsus- 


pected ability, to say anything. The major looked serious: it appeared 


to Thorneway that the ex-warrior’s complexion had grown darker 
within the hour. 

“ Reckon we'll lop off the branches an’ cut into the top, while you 
gentlemen rest,” said Hurk. He took one of the axes and began work, 
but stopped suddenly as a shrill whistle pierced the air. 

“That’s a down boat,” said he; “but sho’! ’tain’t worth while 
runnin’ for, is it?” ' 

“T’m sorry to say it is, if running will catch it,” Thorneway re- 

lied. “ Don’t let me take any of you away from your fun: I’m sure 
can find my way back alone, and then down the bayou to the river. 
How long will it take the boat to get down ?” 

“Oh, a good half-hour, I reckon,” Hurk replied. 

“T’ll easily make it, then. I must bid you good-by, Miss Brueton, 
with a thousand thanks for your hospitality. I beg you'll remember 
me to your father and tell him I am sorry to have had to hurry away 
without seeing him again: he has promised to let me know when he 
brings you to New York, en route for Europe. Gentlemen, come to 
our city, and I will take you on as long a ride as you kindly gave me 
the other day, and if the season is right we’ll run up to the big woods 
in search of a buck. Major, I have the honor. I believe, gentlemen, 
ee could stop the boat by merely waving my handkerchief 
steadily ? : 

“That’s all you need do,” said Hurk; “but we’re goin’ along, to 
see you through. The honey can wait, I reckon.” 

Thorneway murmured regrets at taking them away from their sport, 
but his mind had suddenly made a iahier leah from Brueton’s Bayou 
to the Billbridge estate and the man who aspersed its title. He scarcely 
noticed the two young giants who plunged through the underbrush, 
generally in advance of ms and he gave not a thought to Velce and 
the major, but when almost out'of the forest he turned his head quickly 
at a slight exclamation, and saw Velce almost beside him. 

“?Twas only a bough that caught my hair for a second,” she ex- 
plained. Thorneway scarcely heard her, for her appearance startled 
him. She looked very sober, there was hardly any color in her face, 
and her customary self-possession had given place to a timid, half- 
appealing look. Thorneway struggled for words, and finally said,— 
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“You look very tired, Miss Brueton.” 

“Yes: we—we’ve come very fast, you know,” said Velce, not with 
her customary voice. 

“T shall feel like a villain to have caused you such a savage run.” 

“Oh, no! don’t do that. I wanted it; I really did.” 

Thorneway slackened his pace; he let down a bar of the fence over 
which Velce had climbed on the way out; he helped her over the re- 
maining bar: he was sure he could make up for lost time after leaving 
her at the house. He looked back for the major, and saw that that 
worthy had reached the barn and mounted his horse. 

Reaching the house, he said, “Once more, good-by,” and extended 
his hand. She placed a cold hand within it. “I must run,” he con- 
tinued: “ fortunately, I know how. Adieu !” 

He raised his hat, bowed, turned, and dashed down a path beside 
the bayou and towards the river, half a mile away. In a moment or 
two he turned his head: the house was out of sight, but not so Velce’s 
dress, nor was the dress half as far away as the house. - 

Reaching the river-bank, he heard loud panting by the boys and 
the steamboat, but the latter was nearly a mile down stream. 

“She must have been nigher than I thought,” said Hurk, looking 
a sheepish and apologetic. “I wouldn’t have give you such a run 

or nothin’ for any money.” 

“Don’t mention it, my dear fellow,” said Thorneway. “There'll 
be another boat before long, very likely; or I’ll take an up boat to 
catch the down—see? Now I’m here, vi remain ; then I'll feel sure 
that there can’t be any mistake.” 

“We'll keep you company,” said Hurk. 

“Tt’s very good of you, but I don’t want to take you away from 
your own affairs. But if I could coax one of you to remain and smoke 
a cigar with me, I’d be delighted. Besides, I have a lot of questions to 
ask, Let me see—oh, yes: suppose the boat comes along after dark, 
how do I stop her?” : 

“You want to have a fire, so’s to be able to wave a burnin’ brand. 
But you can’t stay here after dark to stop a boat: the mosquitoes 
would eat all of you but your bones, and the ager would shake them 
apart. 

“T think I can afford to risk both,” said Thorneway, and Hurk 
afterwards said he looked as if he meant it. Nevertheless he was 
genial, and better company than the boys had found him before. He 
pressed cigars—brought from Prewitt’s—upon them, and told stories, 
the boys said, like a prairie fire, from which it is to be assumed that 
they swept all before them. Nevertheless, when the boys finally re- 
turned to the house to supper, having been unable to persuade ‘Thorne- 
way to accompany them, Hurk said to Rote,— . 

“What d’ye reckon he’s afraid of ?” 

“Dunno, ’less it’s the major.” 

“ Must be that,” said Hurk, after a thoughtful pause. “ He’s square 
an’ above-board, I’m certain: so no other feller can be follerin’ him for 
anything.” 

“Onless,” suggested Rote, “he’s carryin’ money an’ somebody 
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knows it. If he’s come ’way down here to buy that Billbridge place 
he must hev brought some cash to pay down on it.” 

“ Reckon not: they ’most generally do such business with bank- 
paper,—checks, or drafts, or somethin’. Besides, s’pose he did fetch 
greenbacks, an’ somebody knowed it an’ got on his track, why ain’t he 
- showed signs of it before? An’ he wouldn’t be willin’ to stay down 
there in the dark, like he ’lows he’s goin’ to do. It’s the major, no mis- 
take; an’ ’tain’t the stranger’s fault, either. It all comes 0’ Velce.” 

“Major ain’t got no business to take on so, anyway,” said Rote, 
“She don’t b’long to him: she’s free of hand an’ heart, an’ got a right 
to like any feller she pleases.” 

Thorneway, after his company had departed, built a fire of drift- 
wood, and saw to it that there should be enough large brands to wave 
should a boat come in sight after dark. Then he began to pace the 
shore and talk earnestly to himself’: 

“T might have known it. Impulsive girl,—doesn’t see a new face 
once a year,—had me hanging about, to talk to, for two or three days, 
—suddenly becomes fond of me,—for what? My money, brains, char- 
acter, or any other desirable quality I may hope I possess? No: be- 
cause I beat another man at wood-chopping,—a mere contest of brawn. 
It reminds me of the good old times when maidens gazed at men fight- 
ing each other to the death and fell in love with the fellow who killed 
all the others. I suppose if her brothers had not come down with me 
she’d have followed me here,—yes, and eloped with me, if I’d asked 
her. Silly little thing! Have I flirted with her, or given her any 
encouragement? Not a particle: by Jove, I’ve been afraid to, for my 
own sake,—the little beauty !” 

He tried to change the subject, and by degrees got his mind back 
to the Billbridge estate ; but darkness had fairly fallen, the moon was 
not yet up, and a broad river with two walls of earth and foliage that 
under the stars were only sombre had a disturbing influence upon his 
spirits. Then he heard some one approaching. Could it be she? If 
it was, he must hide, or fly,—for her sake and his own. The person 
carried a lantern, for Thorneway could see occasional glints of light 
through the trees ; then he heard a voice, which he. delightedly recog- 
nized as that of Wike, anathematizing various obtrusive roots that made 
the path rugged. As the old man came in plain view, Thorneway saw 
that he bore a tray covered with a napkin. 

“ Evenin’, massa,” said the old man, as he recognized Thorneway’s 
shadow against the background of firelight. “Miss Velce say ef you 
cayn’t come to supper, supper must go to you.” 

“That was very thoughtful in her, Wike,” said the young man, 
taking the tray. “She is—she’s a very clear-headed little housekeeper.” 

“She mos’ hugged Mass’ Hurk’s haid off when he tol’ her you 
done miss de boat,” said the old man, as Thorneway sipped his coffee 
and broke a roll. ; 

“Umph! Full of mischief, isn’t she? Likes to see a man fooled, 
even if it’s only by a steamboat. Well, girls will be girls.” 

“Dat wuzn’t it, massa; it sho’ly wuzn’t,” said the old man, with 
great earnestness, 
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“ Wike,” said Thorneway, gravely, “I’m afraid you’re given to 
theorizing, like old people in general. It’s a bad habit, my friend, take 
my word for it.” 

The old man groaned. “TI ain’t got any fearizin’, massa,—’deed 
I isn’t; I don’ know what ’tis. But I knows dis, massa: de boat 
what totes you ’way is gwine to kyarry all dat dear leetle gal’s sperrits 
along too.” 

ON onsense, Wike!” gruffly answered Thorneway. “You don’t 
know anything about girls.” 

“T knows all ’bout dat one, massa.” . 

“ How do you know ?—what do you know? She hasn’t told you 
anything about her affairs, has she?” 

“Qh, no, massa. She ain’t tol’ noffin. She’s looked a mighty 
sight, dough.” 

“My dear fellow, you’re dreaming. You have the active unregu- 
lated imagination of your race. There; I’ve had supper enough. 
You’d better carry these dishes right back, now. You'll get rheuma- 
tism if you stay out long in this damp night air.” 

Wike took the tray, but did not start. Thorneway dropped a half- 
dollar on the tray, and said,— 


“ Now run along, my good fellow. I want to be alone, so as to 
think.” 

“Yas’r. Ole massa say, don’ stay down hyah long, ef you don’ 
ketch a boat. Youll fin’ de do’ onlocked an’ a light burnin’ any time 

ou bie come up to de house. Don’ you want me to leave you de 
tehn ? 

“Never mind, old fellow: I can pick my way. I'll come up if I 
don’t get a steamer.” 

“No word to sen’ up to anybody, massa ?” 

“Only my thanks to every one for their very kind attention to a 
stranger.” 

“No word for Miss Velce?” 

“Tell her—tell her I said, ‘God bless her ?’” 

“ Amen, massa! she needs it,—dat she do.” 

The old man hobbled away, and the young man found himself 
very bad company.. He wished circumstances had been different. 
Were Velce a city girl, and yet herself; if she had not for brothers a 
couple of fellows who might be taken for cow-boys; if- But, 
gas what had all this to do with the Billbridge estate, which was 

is only interest in that out-of-the-way part of the world? 

Oh for a boat! Think as he stew A he could not forget the face he 
saw as he hurried from the forest to the house. Had ever woman 
looked at man that way before? Had it been an animal, even a dog, 
instead of a woman, would not his heart have gone out towards it? 
There she was within half a mile of him; and there—oh, blessed de- 
liverance !—was a steamer, which had come down so silently he had 
not heard it. He snatched a burning stick from the fire, but not be- 
fore he saw in the fire the appealing face of Velce. He looked out 
Into the darkness that Nal gem the river, but through it came 
Velce’s face. He half raised the brand; then, on a sudden impulse, 
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he dashed the fiery stick into the river, and before it ceased to hiss its 
protest he was hurrying up the path to the house. 


CHAPTER VII. 
BACKING AND FILLING. 


“Tr’s the luckiest thing in the world you didn’t catch the boat 
yesterday,” remarked Thorneway’s host next morning at the breakfast- 
table, “ for now I can take you over to court with me.” 

“That would be delightful,” Thorneway replied, as earnestly as if 
he were telling the truth, whereas no remark could have been less truth- 
ful, “but I’m afraid the next down boat won’t pass within hailing-dis- 
tance of the court-house, seeing that it is fifteen miles away.” 

“No,” said Brueton, after a sip of coffee and a thoughtful look: 
“fifteen miles is rather too far for a pilot to see a white handkerchief 
waving. But I have been doing some calculating for you. Your man 
was to be away only two weeks, which may mean a day or two more or 
less, and several of the days are gone already. Suppose you catch the 
boat : what certainty is there that you’ll catch your man? Our boats 
aren’t like your Eastern craft, that run on time-tables: they stop wher- 
ever they can pick up a load, and sometimes lie twenty-four hours at a 
single landing, where there’s nothing to look at and nothing to do. 
That sort of thing used to worry the life out of me when I was your 


“Tm much obliged for your kind caution. I think, then, I’d better 
go back to Prewitt’s, make myself at home there, and be sure to catch 
this one necessary man as soon as he returns.” 

“ Prewitt’s ain’t much livelier than a river-landin’,” remarked Rote. 

“ Nothin’ goin’ on there,—never was,” said Hurk. 

“Oh, I’ll find something to occupy my time,” Thorneway answered. 
“T can consume two whole days in going down to the tS 8 place 
for my valise and bringing it back. I begin to feel a yearning for some 
of its contents.” ; 

“Why, the idea of your spending a week at that wretched settle- 
ment when this farm is only a few miles away!” said the host. “ ’Tisn’t 
to be thought of. Make yourself at home right here with us: the 
place is plain and quiet, maybe, but I don’t need any conceit to say 

ou’ll find it a good deal more comfortable than the makeshift for a 
1otel at Prewitt’s. You'll be just as near your business as if you were 
at Prewitt’s, and I’ll arrange to have word sent over here as soon as 
your man gets back.” 
“ An’ one or t’other of us boys Il take you out huntin’ every day, 
ef you like, an’ ef you don’t want to set round the house all the time.” 
“You're all very kind, but ’twould be an imposition upon 
nature,” said Thorneway. _“ Besides, it occurs to me that I have ample 
time to run back to New York, by rail, while waiting for my missing 


link.” 
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“T really don’t see,” said Brueton, cemapanlls dropping into revery, 
“why any one should want to go to New York when he can stay at 
Brueton’s Bayou.” 

“ No one could, if he had only his tastes to consult,” replied Thorne- 
way, with a laugh. Nevertheless he did not feel at ease. He wished 
Velce would add her entreaties to those already offered,—and he ho 
she would not. Her silence on the matter was embarrassing. While 
he worried about it, his host suddenly said,— 

“Daughter, can’t you help us persuade our friend to stay here? 
I’ve promised to take him to court, and the boys are going to keep him 
out hunting. What will you do?” 

“1?” said Velce, rousing herself from an unusual attack of silence 
and soberness: “Ill do what girls always do, I suppose,—talk. And 
[’ll take him riding, and make him acquainted with some of our neigh- 
bors.” 

“Why, of course: we have neighbors, Mr. Thorneway, though 
farms are two or three miles apart in these parts. And I don’t know 
of a finer lot of folks anywhere. ”“Twould be a shame for you to go 
off North without knowing them, when you’re so near. There are fine 
old families about here. I’ll tell you what to do: promise to go over 
to court with me to-day, and between now and to-morrow night, when 
we get back, you can make u a mind about staying Jonger.” 

“Do, Mr. Thorneway,” said Velce. “A couple of days with father 
for company isn’t a common chance, I’d have you know.’ 

After a few more protestations, Thorneway yielded, and it was ar- 
ranged that in “the cool of the afternoon,” as Brueton expressed it, the 
two men should ride to the county town, to return after the session of 
the next day. Es 

The plan suited Thorneway well, for he could hope to talk with 
Velce during the morning hours. _ Fortunately for both of them, he 
believed, Velce had retired when he made his way from the river to 
the house the night before. Had he met her,—had she been waiting 
for him, on the piazza or at the door, as he had hoped at the time,—his 
impulse would have caused him to say something which now, in the 
light of day and with some environment besides his own thoughts and 
memories, he was fervently glad was unsaid. At night he was willin 
to forget or ignore everything except that Velce was charming an 
loved him ; by daylight all his conventional sense returned, and he felt 
he had barely escaped a dreadful blunder. Nevertheless he would not 
leave her unhappy if -he could help it. “A hot fire is soon cooled,” he 
quoted to himeck? whatever rd she had for him was the result of » 
mere fancy and impulse: nevertheless she evidently had in her nature a 
good substratum of sense; he would therefore talk of himself, his home, 
and his surroundings, in such a way that she could not help see that to 
be his wife would be misery to a woman of her nature. He would not 
be rude; he would not say anything untrue; but unless his wits were 
duller than usual he flattered himself that a day or two later Velce 
would be quite content to regard him only as an acquaintance,—a highly- 
valued acquaintance, he hoped. 

He did not have to wait long for his opportunity. His host and 
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the boys went to different parts of the farm, which was larger than 
Thorneway had at first imagined, and had several families of laborers 
domiciled on its different sections. Velce betook herself to her house- 
hold duties, and Thorneway tried to kill time by working again at his 
host’s collection of books. The young man once more admitted to him- 
self that Brueton had been true to the influence of his Alma Mater, so 
far as it had to do with literature, and he wondered why a man whose 
taste was so good could be satisfied to be a mere farmer and occupy 
his leisure hours by consuming tobacco on the piazza. While he won- 
dered, he heard a well-known voice saying,— 

“(Can’t you find anything interesting enough to sit down with ?” 

“ Plenty,—plenty,” the young man replied. “The fault is not 
with the books, but with me. My taste for literature is as active as 
ever, but unfortunately another and newer interest has a stronger hold 
upon me. While I am trying to interest myself in books I am possessed 
to think about business. Houses that I might sell or buy if I were in 
New York ; interest that may not be collected and banked unless I am 
there to attend to it myself; the loss of time while waiting for this 
Billbridge estate business to be concluded,—all. these are filling my 
mind and keeping me from properly enjoying myself in this rare mass 
of literature.” 

“ Poor fellow !” exclaimed Velce, and her voice seriously threatened 
the young man’s resolutions, so tender and sympathetic was it. “I 
should think you’d hire men to do your harder work: that’s the way 
father does.” 

“T should like to,” said Thorneway, with a sigh, “but they can’t 
be had without too much cost. Taking care of real estate in a large 
city is rather a higher order of labor con ploughing corn or hoeing 
cotton, and has to be remunerated accordingly.” 

“Then why don’t you give up the business?” Velce asked. 

“ Impossible !” exclaimed the youth : he really was horrified by the 
8 tion. 

“T don’t think so,” said the girl. “Father has found it possible. 
He used to own several farms, but between them they kept him away 
from home so much that he got rid of them: he sold them for what- 
ever they would bring, and satisfied himself with working this single 
estate. 

“He must have lost largely by the operation: hasty sales never 
bring good prices,” said Thorneway, his most business-like aspect of 
countenance unconsciously coming to his assistance. 

“Yes, he did,” said Velce. 

“Principal diminished,—interest gone,—gone for all time,” mur- 
mured Thorneway. 

“Yes, but he bought a great deal of peace of mind with it. What 
better could he get for his money? Do you suppose that my father— 
a noble, thoughtful man and affectionate parent—was going to let a few 
thousand dollars keep him from enjoying his home and being the com- 
— of his family? No, indeed: the Bruetons are not so low down 
as that. 

Thorneway felt as if on the rack, for he was, by implication, of 
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the inferior order that Velce seemed to despise. If she thought him 

so, her belief ought to have the very result after which he was striving ; 
and yet—it was simply dreadful to be held in contempt by this girl, 
and ss a Thorneway. He would try to extricate himself from a posi- 
tion in which he was sure he did not belong. 

“Your father did very rightly, I presume,” he said. “Having 
determined upon his mode of life, he was sensible in making all things 
in his power serve his purpose. But suppose he had been in m 
position, and in a business centre instead of a rural community? If 
were to sell in haste for what I might get, men would think me losing 
my hold of business; they would try to deceive me; they would ex- 
pect to get great bargains from me. In short, they would think me 
either reckless or foolish.” 

“That would be uncomfortable, I suppose,” said Velce. “No one 
likes to be badly thought of by one’s friends.” 

“Friends !” echoed Thorneway, so sharply that Velce was startled. 
“J beg you won’t believe that the people with whom I have dealings 
are my friends. Not one of them ever sat at my table, or even crossed 
the threshold of my home.” 

“Why, how dreadful!” Velce exclaimed. Then she looked at 
Thorneway suspiciously for a moment, and continued, “Don’t any of 
your friends ever buy of you or sell to you?” 

“Not if I can help it. I don’t believe in having business relations 
with personal friends.” 

Again Velce was startled, and Thorneway noted it. Again he 
forgot the purpose with which he began the conversation, and felt, that 
he musi once more rehabilitate himself in the girl’s respect ; but before 
he could frame an explanation as carefully as seemed necessary, Velce 
had replied,— 

“Father won’t do business with any man who isn’t his friend.” 
Then there was another pause, after which she continued, “ What is the 
matter with the people you deal with ?” 

“ Nothing in particular,” said Thorneway, delighted with the chance 
to explain himself, “except that they’re not gentlemen.” 

“T supposed gentlemen were plentiful in New York,” was the reply. 

“H’m! how delightful! Perhaps—it may be—isn’t it bare 
sible that the standards of the two different ?” 

“T don’t see why they should be,” said the girl. “A gentleman, 
with us, is a man who behaves himself, pays his debts, tells the truth, 
and is always considerate of women. Does it take more than that to 
make a gentleman in New York ?” 

Thorneway did not answer at once. There were many men in his 
set who did not fulfil all the requirements expressed by Velce: some 
men who visited at his father’s house always owed more than they 
could pay, and their unsupported word was not always relied upon by 
those who heard it. There were times and places, though not in society, 
where their behavior was not entirely what it should be, and the ladies 
of whom they were considerate were only those of their own circle. 
But he was not going to acknowledge this to a chit of a girl : instead:of 
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“Oh, we’ve some of that sort down here too,” said Velce, “but we 
don’t call them gentlemen : they’re only dandies. Why,” she exclaimed, 
with a sudden flash of indignation, “according to you, father and the 
boys would not be gentlemen in New York !” 


“y your pardon,” said Thorneway, quickly. “ No relative of 


yours could be other than a gentleman, anywhere or in any circum- 
stances.” 


The compliment was wasted: Velce tossed her head as if she were - 


repelling it. She walked to the window, and Thorneway, by the aid 
of his glasses, saw that her face was full of color, her lips firmly set, 
and her nostrils dilated. What to say he could not quickly determine : 
he instinctively moved towards her, feeling that he could at least 
her not to misunderstand him; but she abruptly excused herself’ an 
departed, pleading a call from the kitchen. 

Thorneway dropped into a chair and muttered to himself,— 

“ T’ve done it,—done it most effectually ; but I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved I could do it so awkwardly. I’ve made her believe I am the 
slave of business, a man who for money consorts with men whom he 
does not like, and one who does not trust his own friends. And, to 
crown all, I’ve implied that her father and brothers are not gentlemen. 
That she’ll lose any tender regard she may have had for me is a fore- 
gone conclusion: all I now need to fear is that she may order her 
brothers to kick me out of the house.” 

His discomfort did not lessen during the morning, for he was left 
entirely to himself, with the result that by the time the men returned he 
looked inquiringly at them in succession, prepared to apologize in as ab- 
ject a manner as the case might seem todemand. It soon became evident, 
however, that the girl had not been indulging in indignant confidences, 
for Brueton was as cordial as ever, and the boys were quite attentive, 
though in a manner truly elephantine in its awkwardness. Thorneway 
feared to look at Velce when she seated herself at table beside him, 
but, to his great relief, she displayed her customary manner and spirits. 
Under the influence of these he quickly recovered his self-possession, 
and flattered himself that he was making of himself a very entertain- 
ing guest. 

But when, after the long noon-day smoke that always followed din- 
ner at the Brueton place, horses were brought to the door and Thorne- 
way and his host mounted for the ride to ’Roppolis, the county-seat, 
there was a light in Velce’s eyes which the young man imagined meant 
mischief. Good-byes were said, the horses’ heads were turned, and 
Velce called out,— 


me 


such an admission, which might lessen her respect for him, he would 
try to show her the gulf that yawned between gentlemen at Brueton’s 
Bayou and those who frequented Northern drawing-rooms. 

“ A gentleman must of course be as you have defined him,” said 
he; “but we exact something more of him. He must speak gram- 
matically, use no rude idioms, dress well, and never, even at his busi- 
ness, be other than neat. He must wear his hair neatly trimmed, and 
never show his face when unshaven, unless he wears a full beard. He 
never-—— 
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“Father, if you see any dandies at court be sure to introduce them 
to Mr. Thorneway. He mustn’t be allowed to get lonesome.” 

Brueton looked inquiringly at his guest, and Thorneway forced a 
laugh and replied — 

“Your daughter is a cruel practical joker, Mr. Brueton, as you’ve 
probably already discovered to your own amusement.” . 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AMONG THE NATIVES. 


“*TwouLp be a great pity for you to go back to New York without 
seeing any more of our people than you’ve been able to over Billbridge 
way and at Prewitt’s,” said Brueton, after he and Thorneway were 
fairly on their way to the county’s seat of justice. “There are some 
very fine gentlemen in this county,—as fine as can be found anywhere 
in the world,—but the county is so large, and the farms so scattered, 
that ’twouldn’t be easy to ride about and call on them all at their 
homes. But we'll find them all at court.” ' 

“Tt seems odd that they should all be in litigation,” said Thorne- 
way. “Is there some general cause of disagreement,—records burned, 
or something of the sort?” 

“Oh, there’s very little litigation here,—an important property case 
or two, perhaps, at each session of the court; but most of the cases are 
small affairs between small people. Ah, I see: you imagine the better 
people go to court because they have business there? Oh, no: they go 
only because everybody else goes; they go to see one another: it’s a 
general meeting-place, like—well, like church, or the clubs in big 
cities. Almost every man about here who amounts to anything has 
read enough law to be admitted to the bar ; maybe he’s never practised, 
—not after he’s given up the idea of going into politics,—but once in a 
while some of them take sides on a case that looks as if there was a 
chance in it to show off. Then there’s a lot of lawyers from other 
counties who follow the court all through the circuit, and some of them 
are first-rate company. Our member of Con puts in all his time 
at practice, when he’s not at Washington, and several members of the 
Legislature follow the court: so there’s no better place to get all the 
news. 

“T see,” said Thorneway, wondering how he should live if when he 
wanted the society of his equals he had to wait for the semi-annual 
session of a circuit court, and then ride fifteen or twenty miles, with 
no more certainty as to whom he should meet than he did whenever he 
strolled around the corner to his own club in New York; and how 
should he live if he were obliged to depend principally upon lawyers 
for society? His practical acquaintanceship with the profession had 
been gained by employing men to deal with tardy tenants or purchasers 
who did not promptly meet the interest on their mo : the fact 
that they served his business purposes promptly compelled him to hold 
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them in the slightest possible respect as men,—gentlemen they certain] 
were not. His hoctamenatie led him to imagine that isothermal oak, 
which modified some other varieties of physical life, perhaps changed 
the lawyer also. Could it be possible? He would see. With time 
hanging heavily on his hands, a temporary venture into psychological 
research might be amusing ; it would at least be a diversion. 

Suddenly an odd fancy came to him,—a fancy so odd that he had 
to control himself sharply to keep from laughing aloud, without the 
ability to explain to his only companion. If all gentlemen in the 
county dabbled in law, Brueton’s sons, having a gentleman for their 
father, must some time seek legal lore: perhaps they already were doing 
so. The idea of either Hurk or Rote arguing a case in court was 
funny in the extreme. Two awkward, rather reticent fellows, who were 
as sententious as oracles,—what fun it would be to see and hear them at 
their forensic début! The longer Thorneway thought of it the funnier 


it appeared, and at last he could not resist the impulse to question the 


old man about it: so he said,— 

“Sooner or later, I suppose, your sons will follow the custom of the 
country, and plunge into Blackstone, Kent, et al. ?” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Brueton, not in. the least startled by the 
suggestion. “They’ve already read up pretty well.” 

“Won’t they take their college course first?” Thorneway asked, 
not without some trepidation: he greatly feared he might be suspected 
of guying his host. 

“No, no: time enough for that,” said the old man. “ Hurk is only 
twenty-two—Rote is twenty. They may get their education when they 
find out what they need to know—or want to. I began the other way, 
and J can’t really say that my college course ever did me any 
I’ve no respect at all for the acquirements of boys who enter college at 
sixteen and graduate at twenty.’ : 

Thorneway suddenly ceased to laugh to himself, for his own period 
at college had been measured exactly by the years his host had desig- 
nated. Thinking the matter over quickly,—for it was not the first time 
he had thought of it,—he was quite inclined to agree with his com- 
panion : nevertheless he hoped the old man would not ask him at what 
age he became a charge of their mutual Alma Mater. 

As the couple rode on they fell in with other persons going to court. 
All, like themselves, were on horseback, and all as carelessly dressed as 
Brueton, though some had luggage on their saddles that to Thorneway 
intimated the probability of attire more befitting the legal and social 
importance of the gathering. Each was at first noticeably curious about 
Thorneway, but accepted Brueton’s introduction of “my friend Mr. 
Thorneway” as otinke sufficient. They talked of crops, and land, and 
politics,—talked well, too, Thorneway admitted to himself; but their 
treatment of their mother-tongue seemed at times barbarous in the 
extreme, and their illustrations, similes, and idioms were rude and 
unusual enough to be startling. Thorneway amused himself by trying 
to formulate a dialect from their talk; but the task was hopeless, for 
he heard expressions that he could trace to New England, the sea-coast, 
the lumber regions, polite France, and far-away Africa. 
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Arrived at the town, which Thorneway learned had originally been 
named Oropolis, as it was once expected to be the centre of a great 
mining district, the party went nowhere in particular, but rode slowly 
up and down the main street. When any one saw on the sidewalk an 
acquaintance to whom he wished to speak, he reined his horse aside, 
without a word to his travelling-companions, dismounted, and threw 
his bridle-rein over a pin of one of the horse-racks that were in front 
of every store and office. This went on until only the contingent from 
Brueton’s Bayou remained: then Brueton took his guest to one of the 
hotels, where their horses were taken to the stables, while the riders 
made their way to a large low room on the door of which was atin — 
sign on which was inscribed, in large letters, the word “ Parlor.” 

The room was quite full of men and noise, but Thorneway soon saw 
that it was not a chance gathering. Brueton nodded to several, but 
spoke to no one until he had reached and greeted a little man in a linen 
coat, whom he called “ Judge :” then he presented Thorneway, not only 
as his friend, but with the additional recommendation, “ He’s from the 
same college, judge.” The little man received him kindly, but with a 
certain air of condescension which made the young man wonder if in 
the Southwest a chance title necessarily carried dignity with it. Soon 
he noticed that every one who entered the room greeted first the little 
judge before he spoke to any one else, and, although they talked of 
anything and everything but law, it dawned upon Thorneway that the 
shabbily-dressed little man was the circuit judge,—an official whose 


name and decisions Thorneway had heard orn in property cases in 


New York courts. The young man noticed, also, that only a certain 
class of persons entered the room: there was at the door a crowd that 
looked longingly in, but did not venture to cross the threshold. 

_ The same division into classes was perceptible when the hotel bell 
was rung for supper. The guests were not shown to seats by servants ; 
each man selected his own place ; but the men who took seats at the lo: 
table at the head of which sat the judge were those who had been in 
the parlor. Some of the others were better dressed, and inclined to be 
lordly among their fellows; but there appeared to be some unwritten 
rule that separated them. 

“There is a social code in this country,” thought Thorneway to 
himself, “ and a division according to classes. I am among the aristo- 
crats, thanks to my host ; but I wonder where I’d have found my place 
if I had been alone? I must say, too, looking at the faces at both 
tables, that the invisible line has been most carefully drawn: I don’t 
believe any head-waiter in New York could have done it better. And, 
yet, what an odd-looking set, for men of brains, there is at this table !” 

“Tending court, sir?” said a voice at his elbow. Thorneway looked 
at his questioner and saw a man—he had forgotten the name—to whom 
Brueton had introduced him in the parlor. 

“Only as a visitor,” was the reply. “I merely rode over with Mr. 
Brueton, to kill a little time.”. 

“ Reckon we can make it lively for you,” said the native, who, like 
the judge, was a small man, dressed like a farmer. “I’ve seen some 
great tussles at Washington, but for a good up-and-down battle of 
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brains, give me this court, when there’s anything going on in the 


“Pardon my ignorance,” said Thorneway, “but of which county 
is Washington the court town ?” 

He got first a sharp glance, by way of reply ; then the man said, 
“T meant Washington, District of Columbia.’ 

“ Ah! do you get there often ?” 

“Once a year.’ 

“Don’t you find it hard to pass your time? But I suppose busi- 
ness calls you there?” 

Another sharp glance, then a smile, and the answer, “ Business? 
You’d think so if you were a member. What with committee-work, 
and seeing constituents, and-———” 

The man talked on, but Thorneway did not hear him. He had 
been treating as a mere farmer the member of Congress from the dis- 
trict!) Why did not Brueton, who introduced him, tell him that the 
man—but of course Brueton supposed he would recognize the name 
and respect it accordingly. What could the fellow’s name be? He 
had gone through the ceremony of introduction twenty times or more 
in the parlor, just as he had often done in New York, without giving 
the slightest attention to names, and capone never to see the persons 
again; but he really ought to know the name of this man: the ac- 
quaintance might be useful to him some day. 

Finally, to his great relief, some one on the opposite side of the table 
addressed the member by name, and Thorneway found that the com- 
mon-looking man at his elbow was Representative Bolder, whose speech 
on the currency question, two or three years before, Thorneway and 
all his business acquaintances regarded as the soundest utterance of the 
session. Well, if the fellow were not properly nized and respected 
by strangers it was his own fault: why didn't he and act accord- 


ing to his station, instead of disguising himself in homespun trousers 


and a limp linen jacket? Was court-week a period of masquerade? or 
were all the saa of this section ignorant of the customs of society,— 
even very common society? He would investigate this question. 

“Mr. Bolder,” said he, “I had mistaken you for some one else: 
pray excuse me. I’m all the more mortified because I feel under 
obligations to you for your admirable currency speech during the last 
session. 

“You're quite excusable—not being a native,” said the member, 
pleasantly. “TI know so well the Northern custom of not remember- 
ing names at introductions in large crowds that I never take offence. 
Let me warn you, though, as a friend, that it isn’t safe out here. The 
man to whom you were introduced ten minutes ago may come to you 
suddenly and ask you to present him to one of your acquaintances, 
he would feel pas ea offended if you had not caught his name, 
or, worse yet, had forgotten it.” ’ 

“ He wouldn’t consider his request at all presumptuous, I suppose?’ 
ventured Thorneway. 

“Certainly not: why should he, if he had been properly intro- 
duced to you?” | 
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“Then I must regard him in the light of a trustworthy friend, 
just because his sponsor does ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ But suppose he goes still further, and assumes that because he has 
been properly introduced he may call upon me at any time,—not 
merely on business, but socially : am I to accept him?” 

“Certainly, unless you want to offend your friend who presented 
him to you.” 

“But suppose I don’t care to know him socially? suppose I want 
only a few friends to have the entrée of my house?” 

The member frowned ; then he smiled, and replied, “ In that case 
you'd better not, for your reputation’s sake, make your home in this 
part of the country. The natives would imagine you had done some- 
thing to be ashamed of, or were mentally out of balance, or, at the 
very least, that there had been an unfortunate affair of some kind in 
your family.” 

Several men who sat near had been listening to the conversation, 
and Thorneway imagined himself already disgraced in the eyes of all 
of them by his ignorance of what to them seemed to be the very basis 
of society. He really felt relieved when some one changed the conver- 
sation by asking the member about the chance of a national bankruptcy 
law being passed at the next session. Bankruptcy was of no interest 
to a man who dealt only in real estate, but for the moment it was a 
welcome screen behind which he might take his wounded self-respect 
for repairs. Was there any other class, or sentiment, or custom in the 
country that he, a gentleman by birth and breeding, might still uncon- 
sciously offend and by so doing demean himself in the eyes of those 
about him? Recalling all the blunders he already had made, it seemed 
unlikely that any more were possible: nevertheless he had fears. 

The meal came to an end, but nobody seemed inclined to leave the 
table. Soon a waiter entered with an immense tray covered with 
glasses, the contents of which diffused an odor that could not be mis- 
taken even by a fastidious man from the North. It was punch, and 
a glass was placed at the right hand of each guest. Then every one 
looked at the member; the member rose, glass in hand; so did all at 
the table but the judge. Then the member said,— 

“Your honor, here’s our respects.” _ 

Then the judge rose, raised his glass, and responded,— 

“ Allow me to return the compliment, gentlemen.” 


ores swallowed unpalatable thoughts with his Dare Here, 


he told himself, was the beginning of one of those long drinking-bouts 
which he had heard were common in the Southwest, where some men 
lost their tempers and heads and drew knives and pistols on their friends, 
not unfrequently shooting the wrong man. There would at least be any 
quantity of speech-making, and the man from New York did not know 
which would be hardest to endure,—a lot of after-dinner speeches, when 
punch was flowing freely, or a stray bullet in any part not vital. But, 
to his surprise, the entire party left the table as soon as the glasses were 
emptied. When Thorneway found the punch did not follow the party 
to the parlor, and that the remainder of the day was likely to be devoted 
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to conversation and tobacco-smoke on the hotel piazza, his gratitude was 
almost as great as his astonishment, and he made a mental memorandum 
to tell his New York friends, when he returned to them, of a land far 
removed from their own in two important respects,—a land where every- 
body —— a judge and men did not linger after dinner to drink. 

To Thorneway’s ear the conversation on the piazza became not only 
animated but interesting. The quiet men who, like his host, had by 
day seemed to have but little to say except about crops and the affairs 
of the vicinity became thoroughly aroused by the contact of other minds, 
and they talked law, finance, politics, and the affairs of nations so well 
that the young man who had expected to be amused was thoroughly 
amazed, and his wonder was none the less that his host, who during 
the several days of their acquaintance had been only yaaa intelli- 
gent, not seeming to care to increase his store of general information by 

rawing upon a man just from New York, now was mentally as alert 
and able.as any one about him. . 

It all seemed so strange that Thorneway finally withdrew, and 
strolled to and fro under some trees near by, to think it all over and 
determine how these people should be classified. He had scarcely 

n this diversion when a man approached him and said,— 

“Td like a little talk with you, Mr. Thorneway.” 

It was Major Burt, whom Thorneway had last seen riding away 
from Brueton’s Bayou. 


RIVALS. 


“ CERTAINLY,” replied Thorneway, though he scarcely knew how he 
did it, for his heart seemed to be in his mouth. All the stories he had 
heard of the men of that section came to his mind at once,—the earnest- 
ness, the fixedness of purpose, the passion, the desperation and violence 
of men crossed in their purpose, particularly when that purpose tended 
towards a woman who was young and pretty. He looked quickly through 
the dusk to see if the major’s right hand held knife or pistol ; he meas- 
ured mentally the distance to the hotel, should. he have to call for help 
or run for his life. Then he discreetly said,— p 

2 Suppose we go in-doors first and get a couple of cigars to help 


us? 

“ Much obliged,” said the major, “but I don’t feel like smoking 
just now. Mr. Thorneway, I came over here just to ask you if you 
intend to—if you are going back to—if—— Oh, confound it, sir, the 
long and short of it is that I love that girl, and I want to know if 


youre going to try to cut me out.” 
“Not for worlds !” said Thorneway: it seemed to him afterwards 


that he must have shouted it, he felt so relieved in mind. The major 

did not seem equally comforted.; for he asked,— ; 
“Then what made you come back to the house, instead of catching 

a boat? and what makes you stay on, instead of going away ?” 
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“You must blame Mr. Brueton and the boys for that,” said Thorne- 
way, ignoring the first half of the question. “I insisted upon going 
back to Prewitt’s and remaining there until my man should return, 
but they seemed to feel that I didn’t appreciate their hospitality.” — 

“She wanted you to stay too,” said the major. The remark sounded 
to Thorneway as if it were uttered between closed teeth. 

“Indeed? Then I must say she had a very strange way of express- 
ing her desire. She only added her invitation to the others when her 
father specially asked her to. You're entirely mistaken about her, 
major.” 

2 Not by a long shot. I know what I’m talking about. I’ve seen 
her since then, and I tell you I know.” 

“Then I must feel complimented by her kind regard ; but, major, 
to return to the point of our conversation, I want to assure you, as dis- 
tinctly as words can, that I have not the slightest design upon the 
young lady’s hand and heart.” 

The major did not reply, and his silence annoyed Thorneway. Did 
the fellow doubt his word? He would ask him: sense of injury was 
a game that two could play at: so he continued,— 

“ Are you satisfied, major? If you are not, what else can I say ?” 

“T don’t know,” said the major, slowly, as if meditating. 

“ Miss Brueton is a charming girl,” said Thorneway, “but I am too 
old a man to fall in love with any one without first thinking of the 
consequences. She could not be happy with a man like me, and I have 
too much res for her, and for the father who worships her, to ask 
her to try. ides, I’ve too much respect for myself to make such a 
blunder.” 

“Then where’s the sense in upsetting her head ?” asked the major. 

This was too much, after the unpleasant task to which Thorneway 
had addressed himself in the morning. He had trampled upon tender 
regard for the girl, painted for her his own character, life, and environ- 
ment in most unattractive and uncomplimentary colors, placed himself, 
in her eyes, in a position almost contemptible,—certainly pitiable—all 
for the sake of discouraging any tender feelings she might have for him, 
yet here was a man accusing him of “upsetting her head”! _ 

“ Major,” he exclaimed, with considerable temper in his voice, “ will 
you have the goodness to tell me what on earth you are talking about? 
Excuse my stupidity, but I really can’t understand you.” 

“Well, sir, I’ll try to explain,” said the major, whose own temper 
seemed to be well in hand. “ You come down here from New York, 
get to the bayou by accident, are treated like a gentleman,—of course 

ou deserve to be-—and you meet Velce, She’s a sensible, clear- 
eaded, wide-awake girl——” 

“Most undoubtedly,” interrupted Thorneway. 

“She’s all that,” continued the major, “ but still she’s a girl,—young, 
all full of wonder about the big city she’s heard so i, oa she 
_ talks with you about it, you talk back; you’re a new face, everything 
about you is new and strange, and, as you're a gentleman and there’s 
nothing unpleasant about you, she can’t help thinking about you. 
That upsets her head. Other splendid girls, ’way back in the country, 
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in places like the bayou, have had their heads upset by men who 
couldn’t hold a candle to you.” 

’ Miss Brueton is too sensible for any such nonsense,” said Thorne- 
way. “You do her a great injustice: My head is full of business; 
I’m worried almost to death by my long stay here ; I feel that I haven’t 
even shown the courtesy that a guest owes to the family of his host. 
She knows very well that I think of nothing but my business; and as 
to the life about which you think she is curious, she’s lost all interest 
in it since she’s heard me talk of it.” 

The major shook his head: he did it so vigorously that Thorneway 
could not help noting the movement. 

“Heavens, man!” exclaimed Thorneway, “listen to me. You 
also are a gentleman, and will respect my confidence when I say to you 
that I have deliberately—understand me, deliberately, intentionally, 
and earnestly—tried to disgust her with New York, its people, and its 
ways. I’ve done it at the risk of having her lose ordinary respect for 
me,—a very uncomfortable thing for any man todo. I’ve seen else- 
where the bad effects of young people in the country getting a wild 
desire for city life, and Miss Brueton seems so happy in her own home, 
she is so evidently in her proper place,—a place which she adorns, and 
which would not be itself without her,—that I was determined that 
nothing I might say should change her mind. You certainly won’t 
refuse to believe me, major ?” 

“T believe you, sir: I wouldn’t think of doubting your word. 
And you’ve done more than I’d have suspected any young man of 
having brains and heart enough to do. But it hasn’t worked, sir; 
it hasn’t worked.” 

There was silence for a moment ; then Thorneway asked,— 

“ How do you know?” 

It seemed strange to him afterwards that four little words could 

uire as much effort to utter. them as those words did. The major 
did not reply at once: so Thorneway repeated his question : ‘ 

“ How do you know, major?” 

“ Because, sir, I’ve seen her,—seen her since you left there this 
morning. She isn’t herself; she wasn’t interested in the neighborhood 
news that I brought her. She talked about you: no matter how I 
changed the subject, she kept getting back to it.” 

There was another pause, which Thorneway broke by saying,— 

“ Just as she would, I suppose, if a circus had passed through the 
county and she had seen the biggest elephant—or the smallest monkey. 
I’m a curiosity to her,—perhaps a monstrosity,—but that is all.” 

“T wish ’twas so,” the major replied ; “but you’re wrong. Girls 
_ talk about men as she talked about you unless they’re interested 
in them. 

“ Perhaps so,” said Thorneway, although it took him some time to 
say it. “She has a tender heart, like all women, and I suppose 
she is sorry for me. She ought to be: I certainly made myself as 
pitiable an object, in her eyes, as any man could be.” 

“¢ Pity is akin to love,” said the major: “I guess you’ve heard 
that before ?” 
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“Yes,” groaned Thorneway ; “but I don’t want any love that comes 
from such a source.” 


“Then, sir,” said the major, “you’d better get out of this country. 


You'll have it if you don’t, and then ’twill be too late to leave.” 

The two men paced to and fro on the narrow brick pavement. 
Thorneway had unconsciously taken the arm of the ex-warrior whom 
he had feared shortly before: he felt that he was in trouble, and he 
wanted some one or something to lean upon. The major finally broke 
the silence. Said he,— 

“Don’t mistake me, Mr. Thorneway. I’m talking for my own 
sake,—not for yours. I love Velce.” 

“Sensible man,” responded Thorneway, giving the major’s arm a 

uueeze. 

“Tt came about before I knew it,” the major explained. “ Her 
mother died when she was a little thing, and the blow nearly killed her 
father. The boys were mere children then; Velce was not much more 
than a baby. The father sent for me, told me he had made me his 
executor, and begged me to take care of his children. He had no rela- 
tions living, and he did me the honor of picking me out from all his 
friends as a man fit to be trusted. I promised, and I kept my word. 
He had no head for a year or more, and I looked after his family and 
his business. Velce treated me like another father,—the blessed baby ! 
—and she’s made a sort of step-father of me ever since. I never 
thought of her as anything but a child until she began to be a woman: 
girls begin that way very young, in these parts. It suddenly came 
across me that she was the finest girl in the county,—all the more so 
because I’d known what splendid stock she came of on both sides. Of 
course I couldn’t think of it in earnest, for I was nearly three times as 
old as Velce, and she was only a child anyhow.” 

The major paused. Thorneway wanted to say something sympa- 
thetic, but after much rapid thought he was unable to do better than 
say,— 

“ Have a cigar, major.” 

“Much obliged; don’t care if I do,” said the major. A minute 
more was consumed in lighting two fragrant rolls of tobacco; then the 
major continued : 

“T put it out of my mind a many times, but it always came 
back again. I had always intended to marry, but I’d put it off until 
I'd got my farm clear of mortgages and had some cash in hand, and I 
found that slow work. Little by little it came to me that the older 
both of us grew, the less difference there would be in our ages, and that 
if Velce didn’t take a notion to somebody else the day would come 
when the difference between our wouldn’t-seem big. And all the 
time she’s been treating me as if I was the only man in the world ex- 
cept her father: such treatment don’t keep a girl out of a man’s mind 
very long at a time, Mr. Thorneway.” 

“T should think not,” said Thorneway. 

“To-day,” continued the major, “I got my first hard word from 
her, She blamed me for driving you away that night after the bee- 
tree,—said I’d been disrespectful to her father’s guest. I know girls, 
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Mr. Thorneway : no bachelor over forty can vr knowing a good deal 

about girls. I’m afraid I lost my temper, but I only told the truth: 

I told her ’twas plain to see she was in love with you, and I hoped for 

her family’s sake she hadn’t done it without some encouragement from 
ou.” 

“Then she laughed at you and boxed your ears, of course,” said 

Thorneway. 

“No, sir,” the major replied, with vehemence. “She burst out 
crying, and ran into the house, and wouldn’t see me again, though I sent 
her word that I begged her pardon.” 

A feeling of exultation took possession of Thorneway’s soul for a 
moment, but he banished it, by a mighty effort, as both mean and—well, 
dangerous. 

“ Major,” said he, “I am not quite as old as you, but I too know 
girls pretty well. Mere fancies take strong hold of them sometimes, 
but they get rid of them quickly. I suppose I have been a source of 
much innocent amusement to Miss Brueton, and she objects to losing 
her fun and to being misunderstood. You wouldn’t attach any im- 
portance to the fancies of a boy of eighteen, would you? Well, a girl 
of the same age is no more steadfast in her notions. Long dresses can’t 
turn a girl into a woman: only years can do it.” 

“That’s solid sense,’ assented the major; “but, to come back to 
what I started with, or meant to, the plain fact is just this: if you’re 
not in love with her, and don’t intend to be, is there any reason why 
you should go on unsettling her mind ?” 

“Nota bit,” said Thorneway ; “and I won’t do it. Ill go back 
there, get my horse, and depart at once and forever. And one thing more 
I'll promise you: I’ll sing your praises from the time I reach the bayou 

he major disengaged his arm, and replied,— 

5 Don’t do that, sir: if I’m not fit ri my own courting I won’t 
have it done by anybody else.” 

“ You're quite fit,” said Thorneway, in great haste ; “ but what harm 
can there be in my saying that I’ve met you again and found you a 
remarkably fine fellow, and that I’ve begged you to come to New York 
and let me see more of you,—an invitation which I now extend in the 
heartiest spirit possible ?” 

“Tt’s very kind of you, I’m sure,” said the major. 

“ And as earnest as it is kind. Gentlemen are scarce in this world, 
major: when they meet they ought to become well acquainted.” 

“Much obliged,—much obliged,” said the major. “I may take 
you at your offer. But talking to Velce is going to be ticklish business, 
Mr. Thorneway. It’s easy enough to fool men; but a woman—even a 
girl—can see through you in a minute, except when you're talking love 
and she likes the subject.” 

“T can’t do any harm by it,” said Thorneway. “ Don’t fear that 
V’ll blunder. What I have to say about you I won’t force upon her: 
I'll say it to her father only, but in her presence, of course.” 

“That may work,” said the major, after thinking it over for two or 
three minutes. “But don’t you make any mistake about me and this 
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talk, Mr. Thorneway. I love that girl for my own sake a good deal, 
but a great deal more for her own. If you loved her, I’d hate you like 
poison,—I couldn’t help it; but if she loved you, I’d give in. There 
was a time when I mightn’t have done it; but when a full-sized man’s 
been worshipping a girl three or four years he’s a pretty mean scoundrel 
if he don’t think a good deal more about her happiness than his own.” 

Thorneway debated this proposition with himself a moment ; then 
he — his hold of the major’s arm and raised his hat. 

“Warm?” queried the major. 

“No,” was pi reply. “I’m only thinking,—thinking a little deeper 
than usual.” 


CHAPTER X. 


BEFRIENDING THE MAJOR. 


As Brueton and his guest rode homeward the next afternoon the old 
man was in high spirits. For much of the way the couple had company ; 
but the large party with which they started diminished. a little at almost 
every cross-road or fork, until only the two men bound for the bayou 
remained. 

“Well, my friend, what do you think of ’tending court out here?” — 
asked Brueton. 

“It certainly is a new experience to me, in many respects,” sai 
Thorneway. He hesitated to go into particulars, for many of them 
were uninteresting, including that of sitting on a window-sill—the only 
available seat in the crowded court-room—during the several hours in 
which the calendar was being called and the lawyers were wrangling 
for delays or agreeing as to time of trial. A pew in a country church 
during a long and prosy sermon would have comparatively en- 
durable ; yet his host had sat beside him, apparently te et all that 
was going on, and endeavoring to regale his guest with what the old 
vee appeared to imagine interesting bits of information about the 

itigants, 

“T don’t quite understand, though,” Thorneway ventured to remark, 
“why so many people were present. Certainly they couldn’t all have 
been personally interested in thé cases.” 

“Of course not,” said Brueton. “They wanted to know what was 
going on in the county and district ; that was all. When you Eastern 
men want information of that kind, you look in your daily papers, I 
suppose. We haven’t any papers that have room for such matters, so 
we have to go to head-quarters. Besides, we believe in fair play: we 
don’t think it fair to the interested parties to have a court-room contain 
only judge, jury, and lawyers.” 

“Another point of superiority of your country over mine,” said 
Thorneway, with a laugh. There were other incidents of the day, 
however, that he did not care to talk about. Among the many persons 
to whom he had been introduced he heard much talk about different 
estates: so he had frequently asked about values and prices. The an- 
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swers were seldom more definite than “I don’t know,” and one old 
farmer, whom he Had interrogated about several estates, finally said,— 

“You seem to think everything in this country is for sale. You 
never were more mistaken in your life. We don’t put price-tickets 
on our homes out here. Do you Eastern folks do it?” At which 
question Thorneway had said to himself, “ Another snub to Eastern 
manners.” 

Approaching the bayou, Thorneway began to think seriously of the 
new duty with which he had charged himself. He would keep his 
word, of course: the major’s praises should be sounded thoroughly in 
Velce’s hearing throughout the evening, and after that he would depart, 
no matter how abruptly or at what discomfort, before again runnin 
any risk of being bewitched by the girl. He would even be cant 
not to see Velce alone: unconscious though she might be of it, she 
certainly was more talkative and open-hearted when with only him for 
company than when other members of the family were present. 

He might have formed many other wise resolutions had he not, while 
still several miles from the bayou, seen an approaching rider who was 
quickly resolved by shortening distance into Velce herself. She looked 
at him soberly, wonderingly, he thought, and then, reining her horse 
beside him, gave him a hand and a smile as she said,— , 

“Father, I hope you found some dandies for Mr. Thorneway ?” 

“ Mr. Brueton was disobedient enough to introduce me to a number 
of gentlemen instead,—the finest lot of gentlemen I ever met in so 
short a time. I wouldn’t have missed the opportunity for anything. 
There was the judge, the member of Congress, and at least twen' 
others whom I shall always remember with the highest respect. 
wonder if you realize, Miss Brueton, what a privilege it is to be in such 
a community? If I were asked to select the-equals of all those men 
from all my circle of acquaintance at home, I’m afraid I shouldn’t be 
able to do it.” ; 

“ Of course our men are the nicest in the world,” said Velce, “even 
if they aren’t grammatical, and do use rude idioms, and are not always 
shaven, and do not think first of all of their appearance—let me see 
—what was the rest that you told me?” 

“Please don’t bring my sins back to plague me,” pleaded Thorne- 
way. “ By the way, I had the pleasure of renewing my acquaintance 
with Major Burt. What a thorough, great-hearted gentleman he is !” 

“Burt!” exclaimed Brueton. “Why, I didn’t see him at all. 
Where did you meet him ?” 

Thorneway was conscious that Velce turned her head quickly at the 
eae we the major’s name, and that she was regarding him fixedly. 

e replied,— 

«t met him by chance last evening, when I strolled out of the 
hotel to smoke. He and I burned some tobacco together, and walked 
about and chatted for an hour or two. I learned to like him so much 
that I’ve begged him to come East some time when his affairs will let 
him, and spend a long time with me.” 

A sound very like a sigh—perhaps a sigh of iter Velce’s 
lips: it was followed by a we a 9 and then the girl said,— 
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“ Are you going to entertain him by talking business, and have him 
see you ee by men whom you'll be too high-toned to introduce 
him to?” 

“ Daughter ! daughter !” said Brueton. 

“She’s quite excusable, Mr. Brueton: ’tis all my fault, I assure 
you,” said ‘Tieasaae quickly, laughing himself. The old man looked 
from one to the other, and Thorneway continued, “TI tried ans to 
explain to your daughter some differences between men here and in 
New York, and I made some sad blunders, which the young lady was 
too quick-witted not to see.” 

“Well, the major is a fine fellow,—no mistake about that,” said 
Brueton, looking slyly at Velce. Thorneway followed his. example, 
but the girl’s face showed no sign either of assent or of dissent, nor did 
she say anything: so Thorneway replied,— 

“He is more than that. Principles that most gentlemen profess 
because it is the custom, he has thought out and fixed firmly in his 
character. Men who live in the country have a great advantage over 
city people in one respect: they have time to make their own principles, 
instead of adopting those of other people; and the major seems to have 
improved his to the utmost.” 

He stole a look at Velce: her face was still expressionless, and her 
gaze was fixed straight ahead, as if she thought the road might dis- 
appear if not carefully watched. 

“He was my true friend when I was in trouble,” said Brueton. 
“Others might have been as good ; but he was the man I picked out to 
depend upon, and he proved to be. everything I believed him.” 

“Let’s gallop home,” said Velce, suddenly, “or we won’t have 
supper until bedtime.” Suiting the action to the word, she gave 
her bridle-rein the appropriate movement, and away flew her pony. 
Brueton laughed, and started his own ‘horse into a gallop, saying,— 

“We must obey the rules of the house, you know.” 

Arrived at the house, Thorneway’s first thought was of the horse 
upon which he had first reached the bayou: so he followed Wike to the 
os The old man eyed him strangely, and when within the walls 
asked,— 

“Be’n to coht, massa?” 

“Yes, Wike. How’s my lame horse?” 

“Gittin’ "long, massa,—gittin’ "long. See anybody at coht?” — 

“Hundreds, Wike,—hundreds. Do you think he’ll be fit to travel 
to-morrow ?” 

“Ain’t so shore ’bout dat, massa,—ain’t so shore. See anybody 
you knowed befo’ ?” 

“Well, no: you see, our Eastern lawyers don’t know what chances 
are open to them in the courts of this section.” 

“TI don’ mean lawyers, massa.” Then he took hold of Thorneway’s 
sleeve, thrust his sable face forward, peered furtively around, and whis- 

“ Didn’t see de majah ?” 

“Major Burt? Indeed I did, and glad I am I saw him. The 
major and I are firm friends.” 
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Wike dropped his arm as if shot, stepped backward, looked at 

Thorneway in amazement, and then pr ed to examine critically a 

— that had nothing whatever the matter with it, muttering, as 
e did so,— 

‘ a onderstan’ w’ite fokes wuff a cent. I gives ’em up,—dat 

“What is the trouble, Wike? I hope you don’t think badly of my 
friend the major ?” 

“Oh, no, massa,—not ef you don’. But, massa, I’d ha’ bet de 
shirt offen my back,—yas’r, dis very shirt,—I’d ha’ bet it dat ef you an’ 
de majah had come ’cross one ’nudder yasserday somebody’d ha’ got 
hurt, an’ you wouldn’t ha’ ben comin’ back here to de bayou not no 
mo’. An’ now hyah you is, an’ you an’ de majah’s fren’s |—Lawdy !” 

“You’ve been reasoning from wrong premises, you see, Wike. 
Well, well, the wisest of us are sometimes mistaken. THere’s some- 
thing for you: be sure to give my horse’s lame leg a good rubbing 
to-night.” 

“Yas’r,” said the old man, taking the coin. Then he stared at 
Thorneway, muttered, “ Fren’s wid de majah!” and turned abruptly 
away. 

i If I’d known the major had been confiding his grievances to the 
colored servants,” said Thorneway to himself, as he strolled towards the 
house, “I don’t believe I’d have been able to praise him so highly this 
afternoon,—the great baby !” 

_ “Wike,” said Brueton senior, entering the stables soon after Thorne- 
way left, “was the major here yesterday ?” 

“?Deed he wuz, massa,—’deed he wuz.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“ Noffin, massa,—noffin.” 

“ What did he say? d’ye heah me, sah ?” 

“ Noffin, massa,—noffin ; on’y when he axed ef Mass’ Thorneway 
caught de boat, an’ I sed no, an’ tole him he’d gone to coht wid you, 
an’ wuz comin’ back ’gin, fur’s I knowed, ’cause he’d lef? his hoss hyah, 
den de majah—de majah look like de debbil, sah,—black, an’ r’arin’, 
jes’ like de debbil,—an’ he chawed his mouf. Den he went in de house, 
an’ de kitchin gals sed he had some hahd wohds wid Miss Velce.” 

“Confound him !” growled Brueton. 

“ Don’ you be fe *bout dat, massa. She give ’em all back to him. 
Dey ain’t no man livin’ dat Miss Velce cayn’t handle,—’deed dere ain’t.” 

The old man left the stables and walked slowly towards the house, 
his hands behind his back, and muttering to himself, or so it seemed to 
Thorneway, who chanced to be looking in that direction from a window. 
Just then Hurk and Rote came riding in from the fields, and, seeing 
their father, stopped him, took the easiest and most ungraceful poses 

ible to men on horseback, and Hurk said,— 

“ Hope he didn’t come back with you?” 

“Of course he did!” said the father, somewhat testily. “Why 
shouldn’t he? Isn’t he my friend, and isn’t this my place?” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Hurk: then he looked at Rote, and the 
younger brother said,— 
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“ He’ll have trouble with the major, father.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed the old man. “ He and the major have 
struck up a warm friendship. They were in town together last night. 
I didn’t see the major, but from what Thorneway says I know there 
is nothing unpleasant between them. They spent an hour or two, 
smoking and talking.” 

Hurk straightened rigidly and stared at Rote; Rote straightened 
rigidly and stared at Hurk; then both. transferred their gaze to their 
father, who exclaimed,— 

“What are you acting as stiff as a couple of stuck pigs for? Can’t 
two gentlemen get acquainted without a fuss being made about it ?”” 

“ Father,” said Hurk, “it’s all Velce’s fault. She’s been makin’ 
fools of both those fellows, and——” 

“ Nonsense !” interrupted the old man. “If they’re fools, which I 
don’t believe, they’ve made themselves so. You — to be able to 
find better business than picking faults with your only sister, and she 
without any mother, poor girl !” 

“ Father !” exclaimed both boys, springing from their saddles and to 
the side of the old man, who was turning away. Then Hurk said,— 

“They’re both sweet on her, father, an-——~” 

“?Tisn’t her fault,” interrupted the father. ‘Men can’t help ad- 
miring fine girls, but until they get some encouragement the girls aren’t 
to blame. If Thorneway and the major have been fools enough to fall 
in love with your sister, let them fall out again. They’re old enough 
to take care of themselves : the stranger’s thirty years old and the major’s 
forty. Don’t let me hear another word about Velce being to blame. 
Goodness! can’t a girl be bright and chatty to a couple of men with- 
out a whole family being excited, all the way down to the kitchen and 
out to the barn ?” 

“ Father,” said Rote, looking rather sheepish, “ you—you haven’t 
been a young fellow quite as lately as we have, and you don’t know how 
gals’ ways work on men.” 

“Neither does your sister; and I don’t intend to tell her, bless her 
innocent heart. And as for the major—he’s my best friend, but there’ll 
be a falling-out between us if he attempts to say who shall come to my 
house and how your sister shall treat them.” 

Father and sons walked together towards the house, their progress 
being stimulated by a blast upon the supper-horn, blown by a*colored 
woman at the back door. Uonedieation at the supper-table lagged 
somewhat ; every one’s mind appeared occupied with private thoughts, 
and it was not until the evening pipes were lit on the piazza that any 
one seemed inclined to chat. 

“There were no ladies in court, I suppose?” said Velce to Thorne- 
way. 
“None that I saw.” 

“Then I can’t ask you how they were dressed: so you must tell me 
what the men wore. You saw the judge?” 

“Qh, yes: he had on a linen sack-coat, and a black vest,—it seemed 
to be satin—and a black tie or scarf around his neck. His trousers 
were gray, I think.” 
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‘“‘T suppose your judges in the East wear long black gowns and bi 
white English pictures ?” 

“On the contrary, they dress exactly like other men who are in 
business, We're not entirely stupid and antiquated in the East, I beg 
you'll believe.” 

“ Are your judges as bad as business-men?—are they good enough 
for you to associate with ?” 

“ Daughter! daughter !”’ exclaimed Brueton. 

“She’s quite excusable,” said Thorneway, “though somewhat in- 
clined to be merciless—Yes, Miss Brueton ; I am happy to say that 
our judges—some of them, at least—are gentlemen.” 

“Do you Eastern gentlemen associate with ministers ?” 

“Velce!” exclaimed her father. Thorneway laughed, and 
replied,— 

Pe Undoubtedly ; that is, with our own pastors. A man couldn’t 
possibly know all the clergy in a large city,—they’re so numerous.” 

“Velce, what are you driving at?” asked Brueton. 

“T was only naieian what Mr. Thorneway would do for society 
when he reached home again, after seeing such a nice lot of men as he 
saw at court.” 

“He will probably look to his memory for society,” said Thorne- 
way, “and wish himself back at Oropolis—and Brueton’s Bayou.” 

“Velce is a young barbarian, neighbor,” said Brueton. ‘She 
knows no land but her own county 4 

“ And Louisville,” suggested Velce. , 

“ And as much of one city as a single private school would hold: so 
she imagines we have all the world within riding-distance of the bayou. 
I shall teach her better,—when she’s old enough to learn.” 

“Where ignorance is bliss——” began Thorneway, but he was in- 
terrupted by the girl’s saying,— 

“ How complimentary 

Then Thorneway wished he had said something else, and that 
women knew their own minds, and that if this girl were disposed to be 
sarcastic and tormenting with him she would not do it before so many 
witnesses. He might escape the infliction, he thought, by changing the 
subject: so he asked,— 

“ How far away is the major’s place, Mr. Brueton ?” 

For a simple question, the result was somewhat surprising: Velce 
gave her head a toss, Hurk and Rote quickly moved their own heads 
enough to look at each other, and Brueton moved uneasily in his chair 
as he answered,— 

“Not more than an hour’s ride.” Then he turned his eyes slowly 
towards his guest and asked, “ Would you like to go over there ?” 

“Qh, no; not at present, at least. I was merely wondering as to 
distances. It’s quite new and strange to me, but not at all unpleasant, 
this idea of not having one’s neighbors within seeing-distance.’ 

“Houses are close together in New York, I suppose,” said Velce, 
«just as they are in Louisville.” 

“Closer, I fear: our house is one of sixteen in a row, and there’s 
not an inch of space between any two of them.” 
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“Oh, isn’t that nice!” exclaimed Velce. “ When you want to ask 

our nearest neighbor something you don’t have to wait until a horse 
is saddled and you gallop ten minutes or more.” 

“H’m! yes, it might be so,” said Thorneway, hiding his face in a 
cloud of smoke made expressly for that purpose, “ but the truth is, so 
far as I am concerned, I don’t know the people in the houses on each 
side of me.” 

“Why, I wouldn’t live in such a dreadful neighborhood! I—I 
should be ashamed to,” said Velce. “Why don’t you move?” 

“?T would be the same wherever I might go, I suppose.” 

Velce looked at him so sharply that he folt very uncomfortable as 
she asked,— 

“What is the matter with your neighbors—and everybody else in 
New York ?” They’ 

“ Nothing,—nothing whatever. ey’re ve people, I su 
pose, but I don't happen to know them, and I aa say that I care to.” 

“Then what is——” She stopped abruptly, and Thorneway said,— 

“T beg your pardon ?” 

aan turned quickly, shook his head and frowned, and Velce 
replied,— 

oz? Nothing: only I’m glad I live ’way out here.” 

Brueton arose. “The nights grow damp very quickly when the 
sun goes down,—we're so close to the water, you know. I’m afraid 
it'll do you harm, neighbor, as you’re not to it. Just come into 
the dining-room and let me prescribe for you: an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure, you know.” 

As soon as he had ushered Thorneway into the room, Brueton re- 
turned to the piazza, put his arm around Velce, and whispered,—  _ 

“Can’t you busy yourself in your room some way this evening, 


daughter ?” 

He got an indignant look for reply, but he held the girl close to 
him and whispered,— 

“Your old 1 father knows best, my dear. And he has to be mother 
too, you know.” 


And Velce acted according to his counsel. 


CHAPTER XI. 


ONLY AN OLD MAN. 


BrvueEton and his guest, assisted by the boys, passed the evening 
leasantly in chat such as men of brains and character can easily 
ll into, and two of the four afterwards enjoyed long and dreamless 

slumber. But the head of the house was not one of the number. 
Sleep was denied him, and occasional appeals to glass and pipe only 
Increased his wakefulness. He tossed on his bed; he paced his room ; 
he leaned from his window and tried to find rest in the peace that all 
nature seemed enjoying under the twinkling stars. But all in vain. 
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He was face to face with a new responsibility that had all at once 
come upon him. His daughter—his only daughter—had become a 
woman. He had long treated her as one, and so had all his friends, 
but not—not as one who might suddenly incline to other relations than 
those of daughter, sister, and friend. 

He had not been blind to the major’s fondness for the girl, but he 
had always laughed it away, as something that time would settle, 

robably for the best. That she would some day marry he did not 
vy he had fervently hoped she would become a happy wife, in the 
course of time. There were many fine young men in ike county, and 
he knew, or thought he knew, that some day one of them would come 
wooing. Which of them it would be he did not trouble himself to 
wonder: he had never troubled his mind about anything in the future ; 
why should he in this? ; 

But suddenly the time had come. There could no longer be any 
mistake about the major’s sentiments. Confound the major! He 
knew the fellow well enough to feel sure that, so far as the ex-warrior’s 
fate was concerned, there must be a decision at once. He did not want 
to have trouble with his oldest and dearest friend, but he certainly would 
not sacrifice his daughter’s happiness, were she disinclined to accept the 
major as a suitor. 

As to his guest-——- But that was not to be thought of. He had ex- 
hibited none of the symptoms of a lover ; quite possibly he already was 
engaged. Unmarried men of his age and apparent qualifications were 
seldom without positive preferences among women. Probably he ad- 
mired Velce,—no man could help it,—but admiration and love were 
very different qualities in mature young men in society, as Brueton knew 
by personal experience. 

But was not Velce impressed by him? Ah! there was the trouble. 
She was sensible, well balanced, proud, yet young, impressionable,— 
and a girl, He had known other girls, of good family and careful 
breeding, to become suddenly interested in a new face and imagine 
themselves in love. Her mother—the saint !—had known him but 
a week when she promised to be his: the affair had ended happily, 
but all men were not so loyal and devoted as he. And he had loved 
her at first sight: suppose he had not, what might not the tender heart 
have suffered in secret ! 

Suppose Thorneway should remain longer, and :Velce should learn 
to love him, and he were to become her adorer : it would mean that the 
light would go from the old man’s house. And suppose the man were 
to prove—like many other men, not bad—one to whom a wife would 
be first a plaything to be enjoyed, and afterwards merely endured —— 
Great God ! he could kill him. 


The longer he thought, the greater seemed the issue, and the more 


awe himself. What could he do? Send his guest away ?—that 
is, do nothing to prevent his departure when next it was announced? 
It might be that a better suitor would never appear. Thorneway was 
educated, evidently well-to-do. His manners were faultless. He had 


passed the uncertain age; clearly his habits of life were fully formed, 


and he was careful, or at least fastidious, as to his society and surround- 
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ings. He was nota flirt, unless his conduct at the bayou had belied 
him. And yet—had he a heart? Unless he had, Velce would starve 
and die were she his wife, for was she not her mother’s own—and his? 

Should he talk plainly to the major? He could do it: that which 
no self-respecting parent could say, in the case of an ordinary suitor, 
he could safely say to his old friend. Were the major, at his sugges- 
tion, to propose at once, and be accepted, all would be well, and Velce. 
would not disappear from the eyes of him who loved her better, he 
believed, than any husband ever could. But suppose Velce should 
decline the major’s offer, because of the stranger, and the latter should 
not become a suitor : what then ? 

All night long these thoughts succeeded one another in the old man’s — 
mind. He tried to banish them by reading ; by recalling his own love- 
life, looking into the me of the portrait that for years had been the 
first object upon which his own eyes fell when he opened them at morn. 
He fell upon his knees again and again; he prayed as he tossed on his 
bed,—prayed without words, sometimes, for what words could express 
the —_— of a heart that was sorely oppressed, yet knew not what it 
wanted ? 

At dawn he arose and went out of doors, determined to find some- 
thing that would divert his thoughts a little while: perhaps his mind 
would be clearer could he rest it a few moments. But everything 
reminded him of Velce. He looked at his orchard trees, to see if some 
of them might not need trimming; but under each he could see the face 
of the darling who, as babe, child, and woman, had spent hours in- 
numerable looking up into the trees for the fruit that should ripen 
earliest. Behind the house was an old-fashioned grape-arbor, the vines 
on which needed pinching. Velce almost lived in that arbor by day- 
light during the weeks and months when the clusters were changing 
color: the thought that she might suddenly desert it for life drove 
him away before he had touched the tip of a single vine. He went 
to the stables: the first animal he saw was Velce’s own pony: so he 
turned away. Back to the house he went, around to his favorite seat, 
the great arm-chair on the piazza; but there beside it was the little 
rocker which his child had never outgrown, and which thousands of 
times she had placed beside his own: how much longer could he hope 
for her companionship ? 

“Pshaw !” he exclaimed, dropping into his chair. ‘“ What non- 
sense it is to be letting my mind run on as if Velce were really going to 
leave me! There is nothing but suspicion behind all these fancies of 

“mine, 

“Who are you talking to, you dear old man?” said Velce herself, 
coming from the house and kissing him. “To the best of company,— 
your own dear self?” 

“I’m ever so sorry I roused you so early, daughter,” said the father, 
putting his drm around her and drawing ba tokis side. “TI tried to 
make as little noise as possible.” 

_““Oh, you didn’t wake me: I’ve been awake a long, long time,” 
said the girl. Her father scrutinized her face closely : certainly it did 
not look as if its owner had been asleep in a long time. “I couldn’t 
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fall asleep again, so I thought I’d run down-stairs and get a breath of 
out-of-door air in some way. I guess I’ll take a pull at the boat.” 

“ Nothing your old father can do for you?” 

“Nothing, you dear old man. Ain’t I old enough yet to help 
myself?” 

“T suppose so,” sighed Brueton. 

“Why, you used to like me to be self-dependent ; you said ’twould 
make me real womanly: don’t you remember ?” 

“Yes,” said the father, again with a sigh. “Nothing I can even 
say to you,—or you to me?” 

“No,” said Velce, rather soberly, and averting her face. ‘ What is 
there to say ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” replied the father, dropping his own face a little, 
“You’d better run along to your boat, I suppose.” — 

“ How can I, when you’re holding me as tightly as if you were a 
great dear big grizzly bear ?” 

“Am I?” He looked up into her face,—looked very earnestly. 
Velce blushed, tore herself away, and ran down the slope to the foot of 
a great sycamore-tree, to an exposed root of which the boat was tied. 


In a moment she was in it and flying down the bayou. Her father . 


followed her with his eyes, and sighed again. 

“ Just as I sup . She is kept awake by—by the same trouble 
as I, but I can’t even talk to her about it,—and she my own, my 
only daughter! How can a father be-so worthless? My God! this 
is awful !” 

He arose and began to pace the piazza, puffing smoke furiously. He 
would do something desperate: he would take Velce away at once,—go 
East, or to Europe,—give her new scenes and new faces to look at, so 
that she might forget her present perplexity. There were more than 
two men in the world; no man could see Velce without admiring her ; 
no one could talk with her without interesting himself in her. He did 
not hope that she would fall in love, but if she saw more faces she would 
not be so likely to be affected by the few men whom she met. No child 
of his should be mated merely by chance and curiosity. Had she met 
young men more frequently, she could not have become so deeply inter- 
ested in their visitor. 

He heard a step behind him, and, turning his head, he saw his guest, 
who did not seem to have been just aroused. 

. “Good-morning,” said Thorneway. “The air that came in my win- 


dow was so delicious that I thought I would come out in search of more 


of it.” 
“H’m!” murmured the host. Then the two men stood side by 


side, and in silence, looking down the bayou. In a moment Velce’s 
boat shot from behind a tiny point from which a tangle of bushes and 
vines hung over the water. 

“ Oh—ah—why——” exclaimed Thorneway. 

“Velce sometimes likes an early-morning pull,—to wake her up,” 
explained the host. 


“ How splendidly she does it!” said the guest; for which innocent: 


remark the old man wanted to at least throttle him. “I wish she had 
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my light boat, that has been baking uselessly in the boat-house for two _ 
or three years.” 

“H’m!” said the old man. It seemed to him he ought to say 
something more: so he remarked that a narrow, light Eastern boat 
would scarcely do for the bayou ; there were too many snags and sunken 
logs. And while he was speaking he was saying to himself that he 
wished there might be some gentlemanly way of telling his guest that 
he wished he would go away at once,—even before Velce could come 
ashore and speak to him again. 

Up the bayou came the boat, hugging one shore and rounding the 
little cove. As soon as Velce again faced the house she rested on her 
oars a moment, took a handkerchief from her ‘throat, and waved it. 
Thorneway returned the salute; again Velce waved her handkerchief, 
and pulled ashore. 

a She means you,” said Brueton, first clearing his throat, though with 
difficulty. 

“ Delighted !” exclaimed the young man, leaping from the piazza and 
down the slope. 

“Oh! oh!” groaned the old man, again beginning to pace the piazza, 
and looking at the couple. Thorneway was evidently offering to 
Tow ; — was insisting on retaining the oars. Then the ) Ho 
a 

Mee What's started everybody out so early ?” asked Hurk. 

- Change of weather coming, I suppose,” said his father, rather 
rufily. 

ene Well, I’ll be blamed !” exclaimed Rote, who had suddenly seen 

the boat and its occupants. Hurk looked around for the cause of his 

brother’s a tone; Rote pointed; then both boys looked in- 

quiringly at their father. — 

“Well,” said the old man, sharply, “what’s the matter? Never 
see two people in one boat before ?” 

“ Not before breakfast,” drawled Hurk. 

“ An’ when one of ’em was a gal,” said Rote, by way of assistance. 

“Don’t be idiots !” exclaimed the old man. Then he paced the full 
length of the piazza and back again, placed a hand on each boy’s 
shoulder, and said,— 

; ie Never mind: I didn’t mean to be cross. I didn’t sleep well last 
night. 

He dropped into his chair; the boys took their customary leaning 
positions against the piazza beside the steps and looked at each 
other, at their father, and at the boat, keeping silence in the mean time. 

Brueton’s mouth twitched behind his beard and moustache: he was 
trying hard to appear unconcerned. He had just begun to imagine his _ 

ice under very fair control, when Wike shuffled to the end of the” 
sg shaded his ancient eyes with his hand, gazed down the bayou 
ong and earnestly, and then, without moving from where he stood, 
transferred his gaze to his employer. Brueton arose, threw his pipe 
down, entered the house and the parlor, slammed the door, sank into an 
easy-chair, and murmured to himself,— 

“Helpless! Daren’t speak of the thing even to her brothers,—my 
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own sons! I never supposed a father could be so utterly worthless 
such a time. Daren’t even face an old darky !” 


CHAPTER XII. 


ON THE BAYOU. 


THE two people in the boat did not talk and act as if each had 
ed a restless night. Velce was as merry as a child, and Thorneway 
declared that the air was as refreshing as wine. 

“ All that I need to make me supremely happy,” said he, “is to 
take the oars and make the boat fly up and down the bayou.” 

“Supreme happiness seems to be very like supreme selfishness,” 
laughed Velce. “ How can you wish such a thing when you see that I 
am enjoyin the oars so much ?” 

“T confess,” said he, “and beg your pardon. I don’t wonder you 
enjoy it: a splendid sheet of water all your own, and no one on the 
shore to criticise your rowing. Why, ’tisa privilege absolutely princely. 
Won't you allow me to send you a light boat with a sail? There must be 
no end of gentle breezes here ; and sailing would be a new sensation.” 

“T don’t believe I should like it: ’*twould be too lazy. I like to be 
doing something: I’ve no faculty for lounging.” 

“But certainly you would enjoy day-dreaming,—all girls do, I 
suppose,—and a boat that will move without any effort on the part of 
its owner is the most delightful of all places for a revery.” 

“ But I like the effort—oh !”? And Velce quickened and lengthened 
the stroke of her oars. 

Thorneway wanted to say something in reply: he wondered what it 
should be, and wished it might not be effusive to an offensive degree to 
say what he felt,—that the figure before him was the most exquisite 
picture he had ever seen. Exertion had filled Velce’s cheeks with color 
and her eyes with lustre; the lines of her lips were finer than when she 
was in repose; quick pulsations played prettily on her graceful, loosely- 
dressed throat ; her poses at the oar were perfect ; she seemed a matchless 
combination of grace, beauty, and strength. And it was this radiant 
being whom he was resigning to the major,—to a good, earnest, but 
certainly very quiet fellow, who, no matter how deeply in love he might 
be, could never comprehend the full worth of the girl. This Hebe 
was the same girl who only two or three days before had lost her color, 
her self-reliance, her pride itself, all for him, and followed him as if 
she had been a devoted animal ! 

Oh, if the world had not ways which he felt compelled to follow! 
How he wished he had no business, no money, no associations in whic 
he was bound up! What a foretaste of Paradise it would be to be his 
own master, no matter how poor, and devote his life to wooing and win- 
ning this maid and living forever in her smile! What was all his money, 
what were all his pros , compared with this wealth of fair humanity? 

Merely for dollars and acres and houses he must give her up. He was 
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not his better self; he was not his own; he was the slave of his own 
belongings. Yes, and he must not forget his place, as he was doing 
with dangerous rapidity. Neither must he forget his word, given in 
all honesty of purpose to the major. He might waver and weaken,— 
his whole time at the bayou had seemed to be consumed in wavering _ 
between inclination and practical sense: he would change quickly aa 
permanently. 

A heavy Western skiff, with oars made to last forever, must in time 
weary even a girl who delights in effort: so Velce soon slackened her 
speed and paddled gently along the shady side of the bayou, looking at 
every tree and thicket and bit of grass.as if all were esteemed acquaint- 
ances. Thorneway felt that he could quickly widen the gulf between 
them by talking of their surroundings from the stand-point of business. 
It would be rude, but he felt desperate enough for anything. 

“What splendid cotton-wood-trees!” he exclaimed. “I should 
think your father would make them good for something. There are 
thousands of sugar-hogshead staves in each of those trees. I sup- 
pose that is all that particular wood is good for?” , 

The boat suddenly dashed forward: the young man was almost 
thrown from his seat by the impetus, but he pretended not to notice it. 
He even drew his glasses from his pocket, adjusted them with great 
deliberation, scrutinized all the trees near him, and continued,— 

“T believe the sycamore is good for nothing but boxes for plug- 
tobacco: it is not even fit for that if it is hollow, as most of these seem 
to be. But if your father were to have them all cut down it would be 
comparatively easy to clear the ground of all other wood.. And it 
might pay to burn the sycamore logs so as to have the ashes to scatter 
on the ground, as a fertilizer.” | 

“Ts that what you would do if the bayou were yours?” Velce asked. 
Her companion did not look at her; the tone in which she spoke had 
warned him, but he continued, — 

“Certainly: why not? Forests that have got their full growth are 
a dead loss until turned to some account: you lose the interest on the | 
selling-price of the timber, don’t you see? if the place were mine, I’d 
first cut out the cotton-woods and have them split into staves; they 
could be floated to market on a raft, or a light-draught steamboat could 
run in for them when the river happened to be high. Then I’d cut 
down the sycamores and burn them, Noes the underbrush cleared away, 
put in a good subsoil-plough in the fall, so in the spring there’d be some 
splendid corn-land where there’d been nothing but a lot of trees that 
had long ago had their growth and should have been turned into cash.” 

“ And when you’d done all that, do you know what I’d do?” 

“T’m sure I can’t imagine.” 

“T “ye not ; quite naturally you can’t. Well, I’ll tell you what 
I'd do: I'd ask one of the boys—no, I think I’d ask Wike—to shoot 
you. 

“Oh, no!” pleaded Thorneway. “ You wouldn’t do that ; not if the 

ace were mine, would you? ‘That is what we were supposing, you 
now. 


“No matter whose it happened to be,” exclaimed Velce, “’twould 
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be the most shameful sin in the world to cut down those splendid old 
trees or spoil a single tangle of bushes on the bayou.” 

“ But what pees you care if they weren’t yours ?—if they never had 
been? We were supposing a case of that kind, you know.” 

“Tt isn’t supposable,” said Velce, resting on her oars and nies 


‘at one tree after another, and then at hazel-clusters, berry-thickets, an 


a small tree that a grape-vine had strangled to death and then hidden 
in densest green almost all traces of the crime. “The bayou never 
could have been anything but what it is; it never shall be. These old 
trees are of my life; they are my friends and relations, anyhow ; 
and I believe they feel the same way towards me. Don’t you dare 
laugh: I know it sounds silly, but I know it’s true. Why, one day, 
two or three summers ago, the lightning struck a big cotton-wood, 
farther down the bayou, and split off almost one side of its top. I 
felt as bad as if one of the family at home had been hurt, I believe.” - 

“What a privilege it must be to love nature so ardently!” said 
Thorneway, anxious to discourage the storm which he was not yet sure 
had blown over. ‘And what a privilege to be born and reared where 
there is opportunity and stimulus for such sentiment !” 


“Oh, no ; ’twould be wasted on some people,” said Velce,—“ people, . 


for instance, who think after forest trees get their growth they ought 
to be cut down at once, so as not to lose the interest on the money 
they’ll sell for. That is one kind of love of nature, though, I suppose, 
—love of it for what it will put into one’s pocket.” 

This was worse than a scolding. Indignation could be endured, 
perhaps, but not sarcasm. Besides, really, ies were acres of big trees 
good for except lumber, and the value of the land after it was cleared ? 
This girl must be susceptible to reason ; he would try it. 

“Tt is a sordid view, I suppose,” said he. “I came down here for 
the sole purpose of buying the Billbridge tract, you know,—some thou- 
sands of acres of forest land almost -untouched. Why, I saw single 
trees there that would cut twenty thousand feet of—I beg pardon, I 
mean that were apparently two hundred feet high, with trunks as erect 
and graceful as light-house shafts and tops that seemed to shade an acre 
of ground. It probably required two or three hundred years of sun- 
shine and shower, of winter’s rest and summer’s unrest, to perfect those 
magnificent specimens. But if I buy the estate, must I leave them all 
standing, just because they are perfect of their kind? What are they 
good for, while they remain as } are? and what will the ground be 
good for while they continue to cover it?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” said Velce, with a contemptuous look. 
“T don’t suppose the trees or the ground and the rocks are any better 
than other rough land. Woods and fields are a great deal like people: 
they’re not particularly interesting unless they’re one’s own,—unless 
there’s some hold upon them, at any rate. I was not talking of woods 
away off there on ai River, where that Billbridge place is; I was 
talking of my own woods, that are part of my home: the commonest 
- in them is worth all the forests in the whole world, away from the 

you. 

“They’re fully worthy of your regard, though I suppose you'll 
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hardly accept my opinion as confirmatory in such a matter, after my 
shocking suggestion.” Then, as Velce began again to row, he said to 
himself, “The man who becomes her husband must reside permanently 
at the bayou: that’s a foregone conclusion. There is but one thing more 
certain: it is that after what I have said the new tenant of Brueton’s 
Bayou can never be the junior partner of Thorneway & Son.” 

A slight breeze came up the bayou and began to take liberties with 
Velce’s uncovered hair, until the thick light-brown masses were blown 
into the beginnings of an aureola. If the wind would only blow harder 
and complete its work! It was not often that the busy partner of 
Thorneway’s father could be in the presence of such a perfect picture 
and have plenty of time in which to contemplate it. Would that he were 
Eolus! He smiled to himself at the idea of the god of winds in a cut- 
away coat and eye-glasses, yet he did not abandon the wish that the 
breeze would cease to be insensate,—would improve to the uttermost an 
opportunity such as wind certainly had never found elsewhere in the 
world, unless there were a bayou and a row-boat in the en of Eden. 

A thought that suddenly came to him almost took his breath away, 
it was‘so like an inspiration. A quick spin with the boat—say seven 
minutes to the mile—would answer the purpose of a lively breeze. He 

“Let me apologize for my heartlessness by giving you an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy your grand old friends to your heart’s content. Let me 
take the oars,—just for a few minutes.” 

Velce rose and changed seats with him: he offered to help her, but 
the broad old skiff was almost as steady as the land itself, so she de- 
clined his assistance, or perhaps did not know it was offered. Thorne- 
way almost groaned when he took the oars: they were short and heavy, 
the grip was so thick that he could scarcely grasp it, and instead of rest- 
ing in rowlocks or between thole-pins there was on each oar an iron spike . 
which was let into a hole in the gunwale. Well, main strength must 
take the place of skill, so he dipped the blade and gave a mighty pull. 
The boat dragged heavily: he was reminded of a day, years before, 
when he had sat in a dingy and towed a small yacht into port through 
a summer morning calm. He pulled harder; yet the boat did not seem 
to move as fast as when Velce had handled it. Was it possible that 
the girl was so strong as that old skiff seemed to imply? When such 
arms should be thrown around an accepted lover 

He exerted himself still more, and the boat began to increase its 
headway. He lengthened the stroke to the extreme limit that the 
short oars allowed, and made quick recovery: he felt a welcome re- 
sponse,—the resistance of the air increasing. He saw the coveted 
result: the aureola grew, and the face within it, gradually losing con- 
sciousness as its owner lost herself in her own loved surroundings, 
idealized itself, until the beholder lost sight or thought of anything 
else. He could not be dreaming ; it could not be that he was merely 
bewitched : certainly no other face in the world, no artist’s inspiration, 
impossible of attainment, could be as fair as the girl before him. The 
wind lifted his own hat from his head and dropped it into the boat : he 
fervently thanked the wind, for a man’s head should be uncovered in 
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the presence of divinity—yes, divinity ; and he would worship while 
he might,—worship where he dared not love. He thanked heaven 


~ more earnestly than he ever had for any other blessing ; he even wished 


he might abandon the oars and drop upon his knees; but that might 
mar the picture: so he continued at his work, 

Suddenly Velce turned her head: the movement did not entirely 
shatter the picture; it merely transformed a vision into a girl, and 
Thorneway was not sure that much, if anything, was lost in the 
on: But he changed his mind soon afterwards; for Velce ex- 
claimed,— 

“ How fast we are going! And—TI declare, I don’t believe you are 
thinking of business at all,—not even of the Billbridge tract !” 

“ How can I?” asked Thorneway, relaxing his exertions. 

“ Easily enough, I should think: habit is very strong, you know. 
As Carlyle says, ‘ Habit is our primal fundamental law, and——~’” 

He interrupted her only with a look, but it was sufficient, as she 
afterwards admitted. or his own part, Thorneway was too aggrieved 
to speak. That Carlyle—the crusty old dyspeptic—should be ae at 
him, and at such a time, and by a woman, and that woman Velce, who 
had given him no reason to suppose that she had read any author so 
distasteful to her sex,—it was simply awful. He regained his hat; he 
even readjusted his glasses, which he had dexterously dropped when he 
began to row. He was his old self again; he could not help feeling 
sorry for the change, but perhaps it was for the best. He had gone 
down to the river, turned, and was partly back to the starting-place ; he 
now paddled leisurely along, and deliberately estimated the value of the 
standing timber. He felt that Velce was looking at him. Well, she 
was es oe to gaze as long as she liked: she should see nothing but 
what all the world might see and not think worthy of remark. 

“Tm afraid I spoke rudely,” said Velce. The tone was too tender 
not to make her companion turn his head towards her in surprise. 
She had dropped her eyes, yet was still looking at him. 

“ Not at all: you merely spoke honestly. Pray don’t change your 
nature, even for an instant, merely to spare me. The result wouldn’t 

justify you.” 

“ But I am sorry—truly.” 

“Don’t, please: I would rather be laughed at by you than praised 
by any other woman alive.” 

Velce opened her eyes in wonder, which lasted enly a minute, for 
at the end of that time she blushed. Thorneway wondered whether 
she felt embarrassed,—wondered what he had better say or do. The 
breakfast-horn came to his assistance, and he ran the boat ashore. 

On the piazza the old man still paced to and fro. He saw Thorne- 
way assist Velce from the boat and afterwards offer her both hands at 
a sharp ascent of the path. The old man did not think there was any- 
thing unusual in the courtesy, but that Velce should accept it was not 
according to custom: she was proud of her ability to climb out of boats 
and spring over rugged bits of path. The couple came nearer: Thorne- 
way was looking downward, most deferentially ; Velce, who was speak- 
ing, was looking upward, and confidingly, or so it seemed to the old 
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man. It was all over, then: that half-hour on the bayou had, a 
ently, decided his daughter’s future for all time and eternity. Well, 
if she was happy, he would be: did he not live for her? 

They came nearer to him. Both were laughing — They 
were talking of Thorneway’s dreadful suggestion of cutting the timber 
from the shores of the bayou and making fertile fields there, and the 
silly youth was unsaying everything he had said, and Velce was teasin 
him about his intensely practical strain of mind. The old man coul 
not hear the conversation, but the manner of the couple was suggestive 
of entire confidence and interest in each other. 

“ Haven’t I been teased enough?” asked Thorneway, finally. 

“T suppose so,” said Velce, “but I’ll venture a little of it upon 

father.—F ather,” she said, looking up, “ Mr. Thorneway thinks’ he 
discovered something of unsuspected value here. I think ’twill take 
him a lifetime to attend to it: do you think you would be willing to 
have him here so long?” 

Then her eyes danced, and she nodded her head roguishly to Thorne- 
way to develop his shocking plan. As she entered the house the old 
man extended both hands to his guest, and said,— 

“ With all my heart.” . 


CHAPTER XIII. - 
A CHANGE OF BASE. | 


THE breakfast-party at Brueton’s Bayou that morning was unusually 
cheerful. All about the table acted as if their spirits had just been re- 
lieved of a load. The head of the family had always been noted for 
geniality and evenness of temper, but on this occasion he was absolutely 
merry. The boys, who had not yet fully outgrown the silence enforced 
during childhood’s days in the presence of visitors, were generally reti- 
cent when there were guests at table, but they too became quite voluble, 
and Thorneway discovered that their knowledge was not restricted to 
dogs, guns, and horses. Velce was simply exuberant, and Thorneway, 
infected by the spirits of those about him, unconsciously laid aside his 
formal manner, though he was careful to keep it within easy reach. 

“Sleepless nights used to be considered depressing,” remarked the 
senior Brueton, after some bright chat and laughter had gone round. the 
table. “I’m afraid that idea will have to go into decay with all the 
other antiquated notions that used to be held in high repute ; that is, if 
the symptoms of this family are to be depended upon.” 

“Sleepless nights?” queried Hurk’s heavy voice. “Who didn’t 
night ?” 

here was a movement under the table, as of shuffling feet, and 

Hurk continued,— 

“Oh, yes; I remember now you said you didn’t, father.” 

All but Hurk and his brother acted as if this. remark had s 
them personal explanations ; yet Thorneway looked slyly at Velce, and 
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found her attempting a similar operation on him ; then, when both cast 
their eyes in a different direction, they saw that they were being observed 
from the head of the table. 

“ What is that old lunatic doing ?” exclaimed Velce, leaning forward 
and looking across the table and through a window behind the boys. 
The others seme in the same direction, and beheld Wike, midway be- 
tween the house and the stables, engaged in gyrations equally suggestive 
of a dance and of a difficulty with a nest of ground-bees 

“The colored people are going to have a break-down somewhere to- 
night, I suppose,” said Brueton, “and the old fellow is trying to limber 
his joints so that he may renew his youth.” 

There was more laughter, and when finally all rose the host and 
his sons went to the fields, and Thorneway retired to the library, to 
leave Velce free to attend to her household duties. 

“ Happy people!” he said to himself. “A joke half told is enough 
to set them laughing. The old man was as amused at his daughter’s 
speech as if he had already heard her promised development of my 
theory. I’m afraid he wouldn’t have taken it so pleasantly had he 
heard my plan for improving his estate. I wonder how I’m to get 
away from here? I'll certainly never do it if I wait for their desire to 
get rid of me. I ought to have forced the subject before they all got 
away: as it is, I suppose all I can now do is to saunter down to the 
stables and look at my equine invalid.” 

He went out upon the piazza just in time to see the major drive up 
with a very fine horse and a very shabby buggy. 

“ How are you?” asked the major. “I’ve got to go over to New 
River, to see about a new cultivator that’s coming down by rail, so I 
thought I’d drop around and see if you wouldn’t like to go over with 
me and look at the outside of the Billbridge place again.” 

“?Twas ever so thoughtful of you,” said Thorneway, “and the trip 
would suit me admirably. All my personal belongings in this section 
of country are at the hotel over there.” 

“ Jump in, then,” said the major. 

“Don’t you want to speak to Miss Brueton before you go?” asked 
Thorneway. 

The major seemed in doubt. “I guess not now,” said he. “T’ll 
stop when I come back. She’s busy now. I guess women most gen- 
erally are about this time of day.” 

“T’ll just excuse myself——” Thorneway began, but the major 
hastily said,— 

“ We'll stop and tell Wike to tell her where you’ve gone: that’ll be 
all right. We'll be back, like enough, before they’ve done dinner.” 

“What horses and roads you must have in this country !” remarked 
Thorneway, as he got into the buggy and the major drove off. 

“Truth is,” said the major, as softly as if some one had been in 
hearing-distance, “I don’t feel exactly like meeting the girl just now,— 
not when you’re with me. Yesterday isn’t quite far enough away.” 

“Don’t fear,” said Thorneway. “I’ve kept my word. You'd have 
blushed, major, if you’d heard my remarks about you.” ' 

“ Much obliged,—very much,” replied the major, pretending to be 
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intent on frightening an invisible fly from the flank of his horse. 
“Well, how did she take it?” 

“ Pleasantly enough ; at least she said nothing to the contrary : how 
could she?” Thorneway was conscious that he was not telling the 
whole truth, but he was desirous of giving all ible cheer to the 
honest fellow by his side; he felt he are safely trust to time to do 
the rest. 

“ And her father?” asked the major. 

“ Endorsed me fully,” was the reply. 

“T feel better, then,” said the major. “Truth is, I’d about as 
lief fall out with the gil as with her father. I can count on him, you © 
know, or always could ; about her, as I said, I’ve been uncertain for a 
day or two.” 

“Major,” said Thorneway, quite willing not to hear more than was 
necessary about the feelings of any man who loved Velce, “tell me 
something, about our friends, that I couldn’t quite ask them, although 
I was very curious on the subject. Where did, my good host’s children 
get their peculiar names. What is ‘Hurk’ derived from?” : 

“Eh? Hurk?” 

“Yes: what is his rightful name?” 

“Oh! Why, ‘Hurk’ is short for Hercules. That’s what he was 
baptized, he was such a monstrous big fellow when he was a baby.” 

“ And Rote?” 

“Short for Eurotas.” 

“Classical both, upon my word! There is more Greek in the 
family than most men can boast of, thirty years or more after leaving 
college. And Velce?” 

“ Evelyn is her right name,” said the major, “ though, come to think 
of as I don’t believe she ever heard it. I guess she y eran she has a 
right to it. 

“You'll some day have an opportunity to find out,” suggested 
eee The major looked as if he earnestly hoped so: then he 
said— 

“?Twas her mother who shortened it into Velce. I don’t know 
how she did it, but I reckon a woman could tell. You remember that 
girl in ‘Les Misérables,—right name Euphrasie, pet name Cosette,— 
and the other one—I forget the right name, but it had been worn 
down to Gnon, which it didn’t sound a bit like.” 

___ “T think I do remember something of the kind,” said Thorneway ; 
“but it must have been ten years ago that I read the story.” 

“Twenty, in my case,” said the major. “TI read it during the war, 
while I hadn’t anything else to do, being a prisoner of war at New 
Orleans. A Frenchman who was a Yankee officer took pity on me 
when I was brought in,—I s’pose I did look down in the mouth,—and 
lent me the book.” 

“In the original, I su ?” ventured Thorneway, though he 
really did not the kind. 

“Yes,” said the major. 

“And you read the story through?” asked Thorneway, looking 
wonderingly at his companion. | . 


‘night before last, on a most important and 
- leave this part of the country, you know.” 
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“Of course,” was the reply. “ Didn’t you?” 

“To be sure,—but in English. Allow me to feel abashed in the 
presence of superior wisdom. Five volumes of Victor Hugo’s French ! 
—why, ’twould busy me for a lifetime.” 

“T didn’t find it hard work,” said the major, looking as if he won- 
dered where the difficulty could have been. ‘ 

Thorneway retired within himself for a few moments. He had 
thought himself proof, by this time, against surprise at any acquire- 
ments a native of that country might possess, but where could the 
major, whose English was at times little better than a backwoodsman’s, 
have perfected himself in eccentric French ? 

eanwhile, the major’s horse had been trotting briskly ; a guide- 
board, at a crossing, showed that New River was only five miles dis- 
tant ; a few moments later a shrill whistle was heard, apparently not far 
away, followed by a steady rumble that lasted a minute or more. 

“T reckon that sounds natural to you,” remarked the major. 

“You don’t mean to say that it is a railway-train?” said Thorne- 
way. 
e Just what it is.” 

It was a most prosaic, matter-of-fact sound, yet in an instant it 
carried Thorneway all the way from the Mississippi Valley to the 
Atlantic shore. Brueton’s Bayou and its inhabitants, all the pe 
round about, even the coveted Billbridge tract, faded from his mind, 
and he was back in New York,—back at the work he had been neglect- 
ing so long, he could scarcely tell why,—back, too, to the relaxations 
which, now that he had been deprived of them for what seemed many 
days, appeared more numerous and desirable than he had ever before 
imagined. 

“ Major,” he exclaimed, “would you think me ungrateful and dis- 
courteous if instead of riding back with you I were to take the first 
train for home ?” 


“You're not going to give up the Biilbridge speculation ?” asked , 


the major. 

“Not at all: of course I shall have to run back here as soon as 
that wretched man returns from New Orleans to Prewitt’s. But the 
change would do me a world of good. I can’t accomplish anything by 
lounging about here. Besides, old fellow,”—here Thorneway dropped 
his voice to a confidential key,—“ I don’t forget the advice you gave me 

subject. T'was to 


“ Sure — said the major. “ Well, I wouldn’t stand in your 
way, though I’d like your company on the way back.” 

“May I trouble you to take a note to our mutual friends, ex- 
plaining my sudden move? It ought to be a relief tothem. I feel 
that I’ve taxed their hospitality severely: a guest who is constantly 
restless and anxious to get away can’t be desirable company.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” said the major; “but I’ll carry back 
any word you want to send.” 

Arrived at the little station, the couple found there would be no 
eastward-bound train for several hours. Thorneway penned a note to 
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Brueton, full of apologies and thanks, and expressing a hope that when 
he returned he might find time to ride over for an hour, just to pay his 
respects. And would his late host kindly give the horse that had 
caused so much trouble, to Wike, or, if he preferred, to any poor 
fellow who might have use for such an animal? And he begged 
Brueton not to forget that he and his estimable daughter were to come 
direct to his father’s house when they came East, en route for Europe. 

In the mean time the major had found his cultivator and lashed it 
securely in the back of his buggy, he had talked to the only person he 
knew in the town, and then, like Thorneway, he had nothing to do. 
The couple dined together, but the menu of the shabby hotel was not 
one to assist men to linger at the table. Thorneway extracted some 
fine cigars from his luggage ; but even tobacco-smoke can become tire- 
some. They talked a great deal, as they lounged on the shady side of 
the tiny railway-station, and Thorneway’s respect for the major and 
his attainments increased, but somehow he began to feel less at ease 
with the man. What was the reason? He was obliged to admit to 
himself, though reluctantly, that it was because the major was going 
back to Velce, while he, Thorneway, was going away from her. It 
was better that this should be so,—better for all three,—yet he did 
wish it might not happen so soon: he wished he might have time to - 
forget Velce before he should be obliged to think of her as the major’s 
own, as undoubtedly she would become. If only the major too were 
going to New York : 

“Major,” he said, on a sudden impulse, “I dare you to go to New 
York with me?” iy 

“ Wh—a—at ?” drawled the major, taking his cigar from his lips 
and opening his great eyes very wide. 

“Tm in earnest,” said Thorneway. “Come along: you're a 
bachelor,—no wife or children to call you home. I'll give you a jolly 
week or so, and we'll come back together when it’s time to settle the 
Billbridge matter.” 

The major was too astonished to respond for a moment or two, but 
finally he said,— 

“Tt’s out of the question. Very good of you, but the fact is, a farm 
is worse than a wife and children to keep a man close at home. This 
is corn-ploughing season.” 

“But you don’t plough your own corn, do you?’ Send word back 
to your man what to do: I'll pay a man to take your buggy back. 
And if you don’t y -¥ to have come away with a pocket full of — 
money, I’ve enough for the travelling-expenses of both of us, besides 
plenty to my credit at our bank in New Yor ‘gs 

“Much obliged,” said the major, slowly, “ but I’m pretty well fixed 
that way, I guess. Out here a man’s bank is most generally in his 
pocket, But my place hasn’t been left alone a week at a time in ten 

ears, 


_ “It’s time, then, for the place to have another chance to know how 
it feels to be free of its master. Come along: you'll bring back any 
number of new subjects to talk about to the neighbors. Why, my dear 
fellow; you’ll be a public benefactor.” : 
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The major laughed and shook his head, though the proposition was 
evidently making headway in his mind. “TI haven’t any ge 
with me,” he said. “I’m not going to show myself in any city in 
these clothes.” 

“ There are plenty of clothing-stores in New York, and in cities 
along our route,” said Thorneway, “and my tailor would give his head 
for a figure like yours to fit. The trip would pay its own expenses, if 
you have any occasion to.replenish your wardrobe. Come along: be a 
jolly bachelor: I solemnly promise not to lead you into bad congeny, 
or offer you too much wine, or let any of my friends bore you. Some 
day you’ll be a married man: then you won’t be able to run to the city 
as easily as now.” 

The major seemed more than half inclined to think so too. Thorne- 
way thought of one more inducement to offer, rejected it, and then took 
it back again. 

“There’s no better place than New York to find a peace-offering 
for a certain charming young woman,” said he. 

“ That settles it?’ exclaimed the major. “T’ll go.” 

“ Hurrah !” shouted Thorneway. 

The major’s instructions to his working-people were soon written. 
“Tt looks,” said he, “as if the farm could run itself, when all I can 
think to say about it can be written on half a sheet of paper.” To 
find a man whom he would trust to drive his pet mare back to the 
farm was a harder task, but this also was finally accomplished ; then 


the major was as —— as Thorneway for the coming of the train. 


His countenance had changed marvellously within an hour or two: he 
looked years younger, and his imperturbability disappeared entirely. 
Noting this, Thorneway informed himself in confidence that these fel- 
lows in the back country seemed all to have a ques that he had seen 
very little of in New York: it was a reserve of mental force. 

That portion of the major which depended upon man for its aspect 
changed, by degrees, at certain cities at-which trains stopped for a few 
moments, and when finally Thorneway stepped inside his own home it 
was a well-dressed man, and one of fine presence, to whom he said,— 

“ Major Burt, let me present you to my sister Kate.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
RARA AVIS. 


Kate THORNEWAY was almost as like her twin brother in nature 
as in years, but the mental activity which Paul utilized in business she 
was enabled, by the privileges of sex and wealth, to expend upon society. 
Much of it was used to good purpose, but the supply so far exceeded 
the legitimate demand that much of it was consumed in the somewhat 
cheerless work of vivisecting her acquaintances. She knew many peo- 
le, and felt that she knew them thoroughly ; most of them agreed with 
er, and felt uncomfortable in consequence. Like her brothergshe had 
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not lacked opportunities of marriage, for she was handsome as well as 
rich, and was well enough informed to be mentally the mate of any 
man; but her early suitors, like all her other acquaintances, were 
analyzed with such minuteness that there seemed nothing left of 
them, and their fate deterred later admirers from aspiring to a relation 
tenderer than that of intellectual friendship. _- 

She had met everybody worth knowing,—for were they not all of 
her own set? She had travelled, and studied character in England and 
on the Continent, until, like Alexander, she longed for new worlds, not 
exactly to conquer, but certainly to comprehend. 

To such a nature a character like Major Burt was as delightful as the 
discovery of a new species is to a scientist. She at once made him her 
own guest, as well as her brother’s, so enae ae that Thorneway, within 
fifteen minutes after entering the house, found himself entirely unneces- 
sary for conversational purposes, and therefore went to his own room. 
Half an hour later Kate tapped at his door. 

“Come in,” said her brother. pi 

“ Paul,” said she, with more animation than he had seen her display 
in years, “ where did you find that original * 

“What is the matter with him?” asked the brother, with a very 
distinct accent on his last word. “ Like all my other friends, I suppose, 
—not entirely fit for a reserved seat in the kingdom of heaven.” 

“Qh, don’t! You’ve not been home an hour yet. Restrain your 
acerbity until the novelty of seeing you wears off.” 

“With pleasure,” said Paul, with a kiss and a caress. “ But what 
do you think of him? You know I’vea high respect for your opinions 
regarding people, even when I haven’t the honor to agree with you.” 

. “I don’t anil what to think of him. Do tell me something about 

im. 

“The major, my dear,” said Paul, looking somewhat perplexed, “is 
like a great many other men I’ve met within a fortnight : he is a reve- 
lation. Do you know that I’m beginning to suspect that all the brains 
and gentility in the land are not concentrated in New York ?” 

“He seems at times like some one great,” said Kate, “and then 
suddenly like the simplest of the simple. One moment he seems to 
know nothing; the next he appears wonderfully wise.” 

Thorneway laughed : “ Just the way I’ve been impressed recently, 
oy him and a number of other men. Kate, I really feel as if I’d been 
out of this world and into another. I can’t say I should have cared to 
remain there, but ’twas certainly interesting while I remained.” 

“What kind of woman is his wife ?” 

Again Thorneway laughed: “That is a woman’s way of asking if 
he is married, I suppose. No: he is a bachelor; but don’t cast your 
net at him, for he is in love.” ; on 

“ With a silly country girl, of course?” 

“With the finest girl alive.” replied the brother, with great earnest- 
ness,— present company excepted, you know. And yet she is a 
omy girl. ’ I know she hasn’t a piano, and I don’t believe she owns 
a silk frock. 


“She is a poor farmer’s daughter, then ?” 
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“On the contrary, her father owns the finest farm I saw during my 
absence, better horses than ours, as well as more, and I imagine has as 
much money as he cares to use.” 

“Then he must be spiritless and ignorant.” 

“Wrong again: he’s a graduate of the same college as your brother, 
is a member of the bar, has a fine library, and was one of America’s 
gilded youth abroad when you and I were interesting infants.” 

“ But his daughter—why has she no accomplishments ?” 

“No accomplishments! My dear sister, that girl’s accomplish- 
ments are enough to make an Eastern damsel blush for her own igno- 
rance. She’s read all the standard histories, quotes Carlyle,—awful, 
isn’t it?—and talks Congo-English to her colored servants,—a faculty 
which I believe even you don’t possess.” 

“Go on: I’m ready to believe anything. 

“She can ride horseback without a saddle made expressly for her, 
row a boat, wear a bonnet without a bird’s wing in it, and manage her 
father’s house, including all its inmates; and I accidentally learned 
from the major, during our trip, that not long ago, in a case of emer- 
gency, she displayed marked power as proselyter at a camp-meeting.” 

“'H’m !” said Miss Thorneway, suspiciously elevating the tip of 
her aristocratic nose. ‘“ Chautauqua girl, or Ocean Grove ?” 

“Neither: she’s never been farther North than Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and, stranger yet, doesn’t seem at all ashamed at not having seen 
New York.” 

“How much longer can you talk about her?” asked the sister, 

dropping into Paul’s easy-chair. “ TI’ll listen to any extent: I’m quite 
in the humor for original characters to-day.” 
“T can continue the story to any extent,” said Paul. “ Her favorite 
robe is a reddish-brown calico dress, very like one that our chamber- 
maid wears while dusting the halls, yet she always looks the lady ; she 
is quite fond of the society of gentlemen, but doesn’t know how to 
flirt ; she—well, for the rest, between ourselves, if I hadn’t forced my- 
self to come away abruptly I know I should have asked her to become 
your sister-in-law.” 

“Mercy! And she in love with the major?” | 

“ Ah, there’s the rub. The major loves her; whether his passion is 
returned, or ever will be, is a matter open to doubt. I am not her con- 
fidant ; though I’ve had occasion to learn the major’s sentiments.” 

“Then tell me more about him: all your talk about this backwoods 
girl is a digression.” 

“My dear, as I’ve already remarked, the major is to me a revela- 
tion,—but one not yet completed. I took him at first for a common 
farmer, then a swaggering swashbuckler; he has since become in my 
mind, successively, a gentle savage, a tender-hearted fellow, a noble 
man, a gentleman, and—partially, at least—a scholar. Beyond that 
you will have to learn for sai and repay my information in kind, 
for I confess he has been rapidly distancing my critical faculties.” 

Miss Thorneway indulged in a short brown study,—her brother’s 
easy-chair always had that effect upon her,—but finally she arose to go. 
She reached the door, then paused and looked behind her. Paul was 
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looking over letters which he had left on his writing-desk, expecting 

“ Paul ?” 

“ Kate?” 

“This girl——” 

“'Velce is her name,” said Paul. 

“Velce !—odd name,” said the sister, in a somewhat frigid tone. 

“Evelyn is her proper name,” said Paul, still assorting letters. 

“ Pretty !” exclaimed Paul, sweeping all the letters to the floor and 
seating himself where they had been : «she’s as handsome as the heathen 
feminine trinity—Juno, Diana, and Venus.” 

Kate looked at him and laughed. It was an odd laugh, mellow and 
then derisive. Paul shivered. As for Kate, she would have looked 
sober as she glided away, had there been any one to look at her. 

For a week Thorneway devoted himself to keeping his promise that 
the major should have a good time in New York. His only fear, 
which was that his new friend would drink too much, was speedily 
dispelled, for the major did not seem to be cursed with the thirst tradi- 
tionally attributed to men from his section of the United States. Nor 
did he make any serious blunders. Thorneway took him to his club,— 
other members occasionally took chance visitors,—intending to explain 
after the guest had departed, but the major’s deportment was always 
that of a gentleman, and Thorneway felt somewhat amused, yet some- 
what amazed, at his own sense of responsibility as to whom he should 
introduce the major to. The members of the club were not all visitors at 
the Thorneway home, nevertheless the young man had never hesitated 
to introduce freely any one whom he escorted past the portals. He 
had no hesitation now, so far as the major was concerned ; but, with 
his new knowledge of what an introduction in the Southwest implied, 
was it safe to make the major acquainted with all his own club asso- 
ciates? Was he prepared to be sponsor for the general attendance, as 
Brueton had been in conditions practically similar? He knew that 
some men at the club would not hesitate to win the major’s last dollar 
at cards,—a pastime of which, on general principles, he suspected the 
major of being fond. 

His fears finally became chronic. He took the major everywhere 
with him,—to the office and to receptions, as well as to the club,—but 
no sooner did he meet an acquaintance than he found himself wonder- 
ing whether an introduction should be given—or avoided. His posi- 
tion was made no pleasanter by the major’s customary look of inquiry 
on such occasions. Could the fellow imagine that he was slighting 
him,—making him acquainted onl with his commoner friends,—or 
would the ex-warrior suspect the humiliating truth that Thorneway 
knew many people of whose acquaintanceship he was ashamed ? 

He experienced great relief in caainale turning the major over 
to Kate for a few hours at a time. Kate presented him to ladies, rather 
than to gentlemen, and even should she make a mistake regarding the 
latter the i a not a man to hold a lady accountable. Besides, 
Kate enjoyed it: she was not a lion-hunter, much less an exhibitor of 
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lions, but she took a somewhat malicious delight in seeing pretentious 
but silly members of her own sex brought face to face with a man who 


was — itself, yet had no conventional speeches at his tongue’s 


end, All that troubled her was that her guest—her brother’s guest— 
did not seem overwhelmed by the honor conferred upon him : deferential 
to a degree that was charming, he nevertheless did not vary his manner 
in the least when he heard some name that is mentioned with bated 
breath in most of New York’s social circles. 

“When I said to him, ‘I have the pleasure of presenting you to 
Mrs. Vanderdecker,’” said Kate to her brother, “he looked as if he 
were saying to himself, ‘ And I am Major Burt.’ ” 

“Good for the major !” exclaimed Paul. 

“But the Vanderdeckers are among the greatest people in New 
York !” exclaimed Kate. 

“Well, the major is among the test e in his county. 
Where’s the him? ago the Van 
derdeckers were Dutch farmers; now the major is an American 
farmer——” 

“ Planter, brother,” interrupted Kate. “It sounds better,—a great 
deal better.” 

“ Quite true: you’re your brother’s worthy and discreet sister,” said 
Paul, with a laugh. 

“T suppose he would act in the same way if he were presented at 
court,” said Kate. 

“He certainly would,” replied her brother. ‘“ Why shouldn’t he? 
Isn’t he an American sovereign ?” 

“Those Southwestern people seem to have destroyed your sense of 
propriety,” said Kate, with a reproachful look. 

“On the contrary, they’ve enlarged and educated it,” was the reply. 

Paul Thorneway needed an occasional tilt with his sister to kee 
him in good humor. His experience with a new—to him—phase o 
civilization had affected him more than he would have believed until 
he was again amid his old associations. He would not admit to him- 
self that his own circle of acquaintance was not all that it should be, 
yet he could not meet any one of the ladies who called on his sister or 
whom he met at receptions—-ladies whom he had always known and 
respected—without mentally comparing her with Velce, to the disad- 
vantage of the former. And the major, whom first he had endured, 
then pitied, and finally respected to a certain degree, partly as an un- 
known quantity,—the major was slowly but certainly appearing to be his 
superior. Was high civilization nothing? Had he made the great mis- 
take of his life in first trying to dismiss Velce from his mind and then 
solemnly promising to help another man win her? What were several 
evenings at the club and at receptions to that single hour on the bayou 
with Velce?—even to any one of the chance chats during which he 
gazed into her glorious eyes, her handsome face, her alert expression of 
countenance? , 

Whatever might be the matter with him, he needed a change. July 
was near at hand; many of his acquaintances were already at Newport : 
so he borrowed a friend’s yacht for a day or two and took the major 
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down to New York’s choicest summer resort. But even here the major’s 


apparent superiority asserted itself: everybody admired him so much, - 


or was so curious about him, that Thorneway felt forced back to an in- 
ferior position. He began to chafe under the bonds in which he found 
himself; he wished the major would go home; and when the guest 
himself intimated that his visit would have to end, the host did all in 
his power, consistent with courtesy, to hurry him off. 

et there was one duty, half pleasing, half mournful, to which he 
addressed himself in thorough earnest. The major had reminded him 
that the obtaining of peace-offerings for Velce was one of the induce- 
ments to the trip: he had looked ao stores and shops a great deal, 
but had not found exactly what he wanted. Would Thorneway assist 
him ? 
Thorneway would, and did. Together the two men visited book- 
sellers, jewellers, and even some shops where rang fabrics esteemed 
by all womankind could be procured. The major deferred entirely to 
Thorneway’s taste, and the younger man, forgetting everything but that 
the presents were for Velce, lived for a day in his imagination. He 
pictured to himself the girl as she would look when she saw the pretty 
things,—how she would open her eyes at the jewelled watch, how she 
would inspect the bit of lace that was to enrich her throat, how the lace 
would look when in its place, how she would lose herself in the hand- 
some books that he had selected. For the remainder of the day he was 
such poor company that he had to apologize to the major for apparent 
neglect, and plead a severe headache in excuse. 

His apology was not necessary, except to satisfy his own sense of 
courtesy, for the major did not lack attention. “All the world loves a 
lover,” and Kate—the woman who had no patience with the boys and 
girls who imagined themselves in love—was interested beyond expres- 
sion in the devotion of this fine fellow to a girl who certainly must be 
worthy of him; for had not Paul been smitten by her? Kate did not 
speak of Velce by name, nor even allude to her, for, as the major had 
not done so, she assumed that he preferred to keep to himself what he 
might have known was an open secret. Nevertheless she felt warranted 
in making occasional allusions to affairs of the heart, and the major 
always responded as if his own heart was in the right place. And he 
seemed to have so big a heart, too! 

She even accompanied her brother and the major to the railway- 
station. Paul me: not accompany his friend, for the demands of busi- 
ness were obdurate, and no word had yet come from or about the man 
at Prewitt’s who aspersed the Billbridge title. Together the brother 
and sister saw the train roll out of the station. “When finally they 
turned away, both were sober and silent. 

“T declare,” exclaimed Kate, when comfortably seated in the family 
carriage, “ you look as if you’d lost your best friend.” 

Paul bit his lips, glanced out of the carriage window, looked towards 
his sister first timidly, then boldly, and retorted— + 

“So do you.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
: AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


BETWEEN the accumulation of work during his absence from the 
city and the manner in which he had neglected work during the major’s 
visit, Paul Thorneway found his hands very full for a few days. He 
accepted his fate philosophically : he informed himself that if he really 
were a slave—and the proposition did not seem open to doubt—there 
was no reason why he should not work as hard as might be necessary. 
The dollar was his master: he could not say that he approved of the 
condition into which he had unconsciously drifted, but there he was, 
and it was too late to complain. He resumed his old round of relaxa- 
tions, and tried to believe that they were quite as good as could be de- 
sired for a man in his circumstances. Such time as he had at home 
with his father was devoted wholly to discussions about sundry sales and 
purchases and mort, : as he said to himself, “only a fool can afford 
to quarrel with his business.” 

His only change of manner was in his treatment of his sister. He 
had always respected her and loved her, as a matter of honor and duty, 
but since he had known Velce his mind had been invaded by new ideas 
about woman, her sphere and her rights He had himself in earlier 
days counselled his sister to decline offers of marriage the only faults 
of which were that the men who had proposed were not as competent 
to take care of property as his sister’s husband should be. Had he 
been mistaken ?—and had she suffered? Kate was a splendid woman : 
among all her carefully-selected acquaintances there was not her equal : 
had her life and its possibilities been subordinated to the conservation 
of real estate and its increment? Was that the reason that Kate, in 
spite of her sense, wit, and heart, was a constitutional fault-finder and 
a probable old maid, instead of a happy woman ? 

The question exceeded his power to answer, yet it presented itself so 
frequently and eee’ that he was glad of the excuse his work gave 
him to escape all subjects of thought that had not definite standing on 
the books of Thorneway & Son. He vaguely wished that Kate might 
fall for alittle while under the influence of Velce, and that Velce 
might be similarly benefited by Kate. He could not understand why 
Velce’s face and character came continually before him, but he found 
some explanation and comfort in a theory, which hé had once seen de- 
veloped somewhere, that man was always the victim of his most recent 
impressions, no matter what they might be. This theory might not be 
conclusive, but it served the purpose of allaying agitation which might 
— have had an undesirable effect upon the profits of Thorneway 

n. 

Nevertheless his routine at his desk seemed dismal in the extreme. 
All day long men drifted in, asked questions and prices, made offers 
and less definite propositions, many of them lying as shamelessly and 
volubly as most men do who are bent upon speculating in real property 
or trading horses. Thorneway loathed the entire business: he was 
ashamed of himself; he was dealing only in what was his own, so he 
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really did not see why he should be affected by the manner of people 
who came to talk business. 

He was grateful beyond expression when at last the end of the week 
came. Sunday would be a day of rest; of that much he could assure 
himself; and to earn the largest possible sense of freedom he worked on 
Saturday afternoon until the last letter on his desk had been answered. 
Then he said to his office-boy,— 

“Ts any one waiting outside, James? Are all the dealers gone?” 

“ All gone, sir,” the boy replied ; “but there’s an old darky there 
who wants to see you.” 

“ Whose janitor is he?” 

“ Nobody’s, that I know of: he don’t look like a janitor. Looks 
more like a preacher than anything else.” 

“T’m not in fit condition to talk to the reverend clergy at this hour 
of the day. Tell him to call again.” 

“ T’ve been trying to get rid of him for an hour, sir, but he says he 
can’t go without seeing you.” 

“ Let him come in, then, if a glimpse of me will send him away.” 

“Yes, sir.” The boy disappeared, the door opened, and then 
Thorneway became conscious that a combination of hen black coat, 
short gray trousers, and baggy cotton umbrella was beside his desk. 

“Well, sir?” he said, without raising his eyes from some memo- 
randa before him. 

“ Massa ?” 

Thorneway looked up quickly, and started so violently that his chair 
rolled backward as he 

“ Wike !” 

“Yas’r, it’s me,” said the old man, removing from his head a hat 
of a fashion which Thorneway could not remember to have seen before. 
Then, 7 great deliberation, he deposited his umbrella on Thorne- 
way’s desk. 

% Wike,” said Thorneway, after removing his glasses and then 
replacing them, “I beg you will believe me when I say that this is an 
unexpected pleasure. Excuse my curiosity if I ask to what I am in- 
debted for the honor of this call.” 

“Massa,” said the old man, in a low tone and with trembling voice, 
. don’ make fun o’ me,—not now, ef you’s de gen’leman I know you 
is. 

“Not for the world,” said Thorneway ; and he meant what he said. 
Only some unusual occurrence could have brought to New York this 
old man, who never before had been outside of his own county, a thou- 
sand miles away. What could it be? 

“Massa,” said Wike, “dey’s a heap uv trouble down at de bayou, 
an’ you’s w’at it’s all *bout. I dunno de rights an’ de wrongs uv it, 
but ef somethin’ aint done dey’s goin’ to be bad times fo’ mn 
massa,—’deed dey is.” 

“Sit down, Wike,” said Thorneway, rising quickly and placing a 
chair for the old man. Then he leaned against his desk, and asked,— 

“Ts any one sick?” 


“Missy Velce, massa,—she——” 
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“ Well, what is the matter with her ?” 
Pag looked upward reproachfully, then looked down sadly, and 
sald,— 

“T don’ ’zac’ly know, massa: I kinder ’lowed dat you did.” 

“Ts she sick ?—has anything happened to her?” 

Wike caressed that portion of his hat where the nap once had been, 
and again gave Thorneway a reproachful glance. , 

«Speake old man! say something,” said Thorneway. “You've a 
tongue, haven’t you ?” 

“Oh, yes, I’s got one, massa; I’d ha’ brought dat along ef I forgot 
ev’rythin’ else. Massa, dat leetle gal’s in a bad way; she’s powerful 
poly. An’ who’s to blame?” 

" The family doctor, I suppose,—some fussy old back-country igno- 
ramus. 

“?Tain’t dat kin’ o’ po’ly, massa; yet mebbe dat’s w’at it’s gwine to 
come to, ef ’tain’t stopped.” 

“ Hasn’t the major returned ?” 

“De majah? Him? No, sah; dey say out dah dat he come ’way 
off here ’long wid you. He don’t make no diff’rence nohow. De 
majah ain’t de man dat kin set things right.” 

Again the old eyes were rolled upward at Thorneway, and the 
young man began to suspect their meaning. He felt annoyed, then he 
felt pleased. He did not wish the major any harm, yet it was not in 
nature to be indifferent to the regard of a woman like Velce. But for 
her sake, and still more for his own, his sense of propriety revolted at 
the idea of a common, uncouth old servant knowing the girl’s senti- 
ments. Whatever information Wike might have on the subject was 
undoubtedly common property in the kitchen and among all the work- 
ing-people at the bayou. Perhaps, after all, the pretended knowledge 
was only a surmise. Velce could not have made the old man her 
confidant ; certainly she had not sent him on his long journey Eastward. 
Colored people were above all things imaginative ; Wike was probably 
the sole author of the theory he had announced. He would see. 

“You’re mistaken, Wike,—entirely mistaken,” he said,—“if you 
mean to imply that Miss Brueton would care to see me again.” 

“No, sah! no, sah! no, sah !” exclaimed the old man, rising from 
his chair and emphasizing his convictions by seizing his umbrella and 
pounding vigorously on the floor. “I knows what I’s talkin’ ’bout.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“ Why, massa, isn’t I got eyes in my haid ?” ,; , 

“ Apparently you have; but the wisest men sometimes fail to see 
straight.” 

“T ain’t de on’y one dat sees it, massa. Mass’ Brueton he sees it,— 
seed it long ago; an’ it’s tuk nigh onto all de life out uv him, too. 
boys—dat’s Mass’ Hurk an’ Mass’ Rote—dey sees it.” 

“ Have they told you so?” 

_ “Not ’zac’ly; massa, but dey tol’ one anudder, out to de bahn, w’en 
dey didn’t know I wuz ’bout.” 

“Indeed! What did they say? I don’t care to pry into family 
affairs, but I must plead privilege in this case.” 
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“ Mass’ Hurk he say ’twuz a—a cuss-word shame for a man to be 
sweet on a gal an’ then run ’way f’om her. An’ Mass’ Rote he say a 
heap uv cuss-words ’bout you: I wouldn’ dare to say ’em over,—’deed 
I wouldn’.” 

Thorneway looked troubled, and began to pace the floor. What 
word or act of his could be construed into being “sweet on a gal”? He 
stopped suddenly and asked,— 

“ And Mr. Brueton ?” 

“?Tain’t safe to speak yo’ name ’fo’ him, massa,—deed it ain’t. 
When he heerd dat you’d gone off here he look mighty queer, an’ den 
he look black. De mo’ Lon went or de mo’ blacker he look, 
*specially when he see Missy Velce so po’ly. Den one day, out to de . 
bahn, Mass’ Hurk jes’ happen to say yo’ name, an’ Mass’ Brueton shet 
his teef tight an’ say, ‘Dam him !’’ : 

Thorneway made a quick and angry gesture. Wike retreated a step 
or two, acted as if he expected to be struck, and exclaimed,— 

“?’T wuz his dam, massa; ’tain’t mine. I isn’t to blame: yo’ axed 
me what he say, an’ I on’y tol’ yo’>,—tol’ yo’ de gospel trufe.” 

Thorneway again began to pace the floor, biting his lips and twitch- 
ing his fingers. The old man’s story seemed to be straight ; he could 
not be improvising; and yet—what was there in that letter to give 
offence? Nothing,—absolutely nothing, unless his late host had made 
the inexcusable blunder of imagining that the young man had been 
making love. Was the Southwest, after all the ant he had thought 
and said of it, one of those semi-civilized communities where nierely to 
treat a woman politely was regarded as proof of matrimonial intentions ? 
and were Southwestern girls as foolish as their fathers and brothers in 
this respect ? 

But what proof had Wike given that Velce’s unusual demeanor 
was because of the late guest at her father’s house? Girls could feel 
depressed on losing company that had been agreeable, without having 
fallen in love. His own sister had often been fitful and moody for two 
or three days at a time, after the departure of pleasant visitors at the 
Thorneway mansion, even when those who departed were of her own 
7: yet his sister was by no means as impulsive and unrestrained as 

elce. 
“ Wike,” said he, “you will make serious trouble for everybody 
concerned if you’re mistaken. Now tell me honestly and freely why 
you think Miss Brueton thinks that—thinks as her father and brothers 
seem to. 

“ Massa,” said the old man, “she don’ sing no mo’; she don’ joke 
an’ tease fokes ; she don’ cut up an’ frisk roun’ like she alluz did till 
you come; she don’ eat noffin to speak uv, an’ she looks w’iter an’ w’iter, 
an’ her eyes gits bigger an’ bigger—oh, Lawd !”? And the old man shook 
his head solemnly. 

“All very undesirable conditions,” said Thorneway, “but quite 
easily attributable to malaria.” 

“To w’at, massa?” 

“ Malaria,—chills and fever: your country is full of it, you know.” 

“ Massa,” said the old man, “ does de chills make a gal go out in a 
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bahn an’ look at a hoss dat a man’s lef’? behine him,—an ole hoss 
dat’s de wust dat ever wuz in dat bahn ?” 

“Thanks for your accurate though uncomplimentary description 
of my unfortunate charger,” said Thorneway. “ Miss Velce is a ten- 
der-hearted creature, and probably is sorry for the poor nag, as she 
would be for a lame kitten or dog.” 

“Den is she sorry fo’ dat bee-tree dat yo’ cut down, dat she 
traipses ’way off ir de woods to look at it, mos’ ev’ry day?” 

“She goes to look for honey, of course. Girls like sweet things, and 
I don’t suppose any of you have been thoughtful enough to cut into 
the trunk and get the honey-combs out.” 

“ Dey ain’t no honey down to de ribbah, whah you went dat night 
to hail de steamboat, massa, but she sa’nterin’ off down dere mos’ 
ev’ry day,—walks, too. Didn’t nebeh go dere befo’: she alluz ’lowed 
’twuz de meanes’ path on de place. An’ de Lawd knows dere cayn’t 
be no honey in dat ole cahbine dat you shot de deer off-han’ wif: w’at’s 
de reason she git dat down an’ look at it once in a-w’ile, when dere 
don’ seem to be nobody aroun’ ?” 

Thorneway dropped his head and turned aside. There was no 
longer good reason to doubt the accuracy of Wike’s theory. But what 
was to be done about it? Should he go back to the bayou and explain? 
Impossible! he might face angry relatives and insist that they were 
mistaken,—probably they would believe him,—but what could he say to 
Velce? That which he felt sure he would be in the humor to say, by 
the time he reached her, he had pledged himself to leave unsaid ; he 
had promised the major 

The major! Happy thought! Before this time the major had 
reached home, and seen Velce, and probably made his peace with her 
and found in her heart the place i coveted. Not that Velce was 
fickle,—but she was a girl. He had seen other girls waver between 
men,—imagine themselves dead in love with one, yet accept another 
soon afterwards, marry him, and live happy for ever after. And the 
presents the major had carried with him,—Velce was not sordid, but 
had not presents, if valuable, been powerful pleas ever since the world 

an? 

He would wait to hear from the major ; he would dismiss the whole 
subject from his mind until then. But there was still one question to 
ask,—one that might throw at least a side-light on the subject : 

“Wike, who sent you here?” ‘ 

“Nobody ’tall, massa. Nobody didn’ know I wuz comin’. De 
fam’ly wouldn’ let nobody go on dis kyin’ uv airan,—you kin see dat fo’ 
yo’se’f, massa. I jes’ sez to myse’f dat somethin’s gotter be done, an’ 
ae an’ done noffin, so den I done.staht to do somethin’ 
myse’f. 

“ But how did you know where I was?” 

“Well, sah, I done had a kyard yo’ gi’ me fus’ time yo’ ever come 
to de bayou,—don’ yo’ ’member ?—Yo’ axed me who I wuz, an’ den I 
axed yo’ who yo’ wuz, an’ yo’ gimme a kyard. I cayn’t read none, but 
one uv de gals in de kitchin, she read it over an’ over to me till I 
knowed it all by haht. Hyah,”—and Wike explored a recess of his 
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clothing and extracted-a bit of pasteboard as dingy and limp as a much- 
used railroad-pass,—“ hyah’s de very kyard: don’ yo’ ’member it ?” 

“H’m! I can’t say I fully recognize it, but I do begin to recall the 
circumstance. But it must have cost you a good deal of money to come ~ 
here: where did you get it?” 

Wike’s sober face slowly developed a shrewd smile. “Well, massa, 
some fokes ain’t ez pore ez dey look. I gits money, sometimes, one 
way an’ nudder, an’ I don’ hev to. ly out no great sight uv it. W’y, 
yo’ done gimme a lot uv it yo’se’f, w’ile yo’ wuz down to de bayou: yo’ 
wuz alluz chuckin’ me silver,—don’ yo’ know? Golly, dough, massa,” 
—here seriousness ined possession of Wike’s countenance,—“ it tuk 
nigh on to three or poun’ uv dollahs, an’ halves, an’ quahtahs to git 
dat ticket fur de kyahs.” 

“T’ll see you have them all back again, my good fellow,” said 
Thorneway. “ And you must see something of the world while you’re 
here. I think I know how to have you properly looked after.” 

“?Bliged, massa—’bliged,” said Wike, with much physical manifes- 
tation of gratitude, “but ’tain’t no time to think ’bout an ole niggah 
like me. How ’bout Missy Velce? dat’s all I kyahs fur.” 

“She shan’t be uncomfortable on my account. Don’t you trouble 
your honest heart any longer on that subject.” 

“But I’s got ter, massa. How’s I gwine to git any peace of min’ 
wiile dat dear leetle gal’s so miz’able? W’at’s yo’ gwine to do, massa, 
an’ w’en’s yo’ gwine to do it?” 

“T’m going to do whatever will best please her, and do it at once,” 
said Thorneway. 

“De laud bless yo’, massa! de Lawd bless yo’ soul!” exclaimed 
Wike, re Hi on both knees, seizing Thorneway’s hand and kissing 
it repeatedly. 

The “a man disengaged himself, and sent his office-boy to call a 
carriage ; then he drove with Wike to a large building, the janitor of 
which was of the same race as the visitor from the bayou. Much time 
was spent in consultation ; and Thorneway’s knowledge of social dis- 
tinctions was considerably increased by the janitor’s efforts to think of 
some person of African descent to whom Wike would be an acceptable 
lodger, and in whose house Wike would not feel himself beneath his 
own social station. At best he could only refer Thorneway to a colored 
pastor ; and before the old man had been properly cared for his guide was 
obliged to drive, in succession, to an intelligictioe office, a colored barber’s, 
and a relic of one of the old institutions for the amelioration of the 
condition of the freedmen. During the drive he satisfied himself fully 
that the old man’s departure from the bayou had been entirely of his 
own volition and without the knowledge of any of the family; he 
also learned, incidentally, that Wike had reached New York at day- 
light, had spent several hours in finding the office of Thorneway & Son, 
and had been kept a large portion of the afternoon in waiting. 

It was long after dark when Thorneway reached his home. "Weary 
and perplexed, he threw himself upon a lounge in the library, behind 
the drawing-room. He had begun to review the unexpected events of 
the day, when a servant ushered some one into the drawing-room. The 
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visitor walked slowly towards the library ; Thorneway, with an im- 
tient whisper, hastily rose, and found himself face to face with 


jor Burt. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE MAJOR’S WAY. 


“ Magsor!” exclaimed Thorneway, extending his hand. The ma- 
jor responded, and then the two men looked inquiringly into each 
other’s eyes. Thorneway’s first impression was that the major was not 
his old self; the next was that the major was studying him as if he 
had just met him for the first time: he was indulging, to the full, in 
the Southwestern stare with which the young man had recently be- 
come familiar. But Thorneway was in his own house; the major was 
his visitor : there were duties to be performed at once. 

“My dear fellow,” said Thorneway, “you are the last man in the 
world I should have expected to see; but there are surprises that are 
always welcome, and this is‘one of them.” 

“T’m ever so much obliged to you,” said the major. Then he 
looked around. Thorneway drew an easy-chair towards him,—it was a 
relief to do anything that would enable him to escape being looked at 
so peculiarly,—and said, “Drop yourself right there: you must be 
tired, if you’ve been rattling over those railroads again.” 

The major accepted the proffered seat, but did not reply at once. 
He looked about him as if somewhat dazed, seemed to e an effort 
to collect his thoughts, and finally said,— 

“T hope your father is well,—and your sister?” 

“ Quite well, thank you. Kate will be down in a moment or two, 
I suspect: I know she is due at a reception within half an hour, and 
she’s always too early for the carriage: it’s her way.” 

The major rose. “Would you mind going out somewhere with 
me?” he asked. “Anywhere you like. a. know I have the 
highest regard in the world for Miss Thorneway, but I want to talk 
to you a little while,—alone, if I can.” 

“Certainly, old’ fellow,” said Thorneway, cheerfully, though his 
heart sank within him. The major’s errand was undoubtedly akin to 
Wike’s: could it be that the major too had put the bayou construction 
upon the young man’s courtesy to Velce? 

“Suppose we go around to the club?” continued Thorneway. 

The major looked doubtful. “I guess that would be worse. I’d 
be afraid all the time of not recognizing somebody you’ve introduced 
to me. 

“TLet’s take a walk, then,” proposed Thorneway. He did it with 
some trepidation ; for, if Wike’s story were correct, what might not the 
major’s condition of mind drive him to? 

“ Just the thing,” said the major; and in a moment both men were 
on the sidewalk of a street which, like all New York’s “good” streets 
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after nightfall, was as quiet and desolate as if the abodes of the wealthy 


residents were so many prisons. 

“Mr. Thorneway,” said the major, abruptly, “ it’s all up with me.” 

“ At the bayou?” asked Thorneway. 

“ At the bayou,” the major replied. “‘There’s only one man needed 

there, and that man isn’t named Burt.” 

“ Major, my poor fellow, I’m awfully sorry for you,” said Thorneway. 

The major withdrew his arm from the hand Thorneway had placed 
upon it, and said,— 

“Never mind me. But if you want to be sorry for anybody, 
Velce is the person who needs it. Mr. Thorneway, she—she loves 

ou. 

“Loves me?” The young man felt guilty at the affectation of 
surprise, the extreme hypocrisy, with which he received this announ 
ment. But what else-could he do? ' 

“Yes, sir; you. There’s no mistake about it. Great heavens, sir, 
do you suppose I would say it if I could get out of believing it ?” 

“No, major, I do not,” said Thorneway. “But I’m afraid you 
imagine I’ve broken my promise to you and played a double part. 
Major, I solemnly assure you——” 

“Tye never doubted your word, sir: you don’t need to prop it up 
now. But facts are facts. I told you that night at Oropolis that 
you had unsettled her head ; and I was right.” 

“But you won’t believe that I did it intentionally? I give you 
my word—which you’ve kindly admitted is trustworthy—that I never 
made love to her in any manner, nor had any intention of so doing.” 

“T believe you; but that doesn’t alter facts,—hard facts. There 
have been some mistakes,—serious mistakes,—but I don’t believe you’re 
to blame for any of them.” 

“Thank heaven !” exclaimed Thorneway. 

“The case is this way,” said the major. “I went back home, and of 
course I went over to the bayou as soon as I could. I had big hopes, 
—and bigger fears. I’d never changed my mind since the time we 
that talk in court-week: all I could do was to hope that Velce would 
change hers. I soon saw she hadn’t. So had everybody else seen it. 
They all thought just as I did; but that wasn’t the worst of it. Mr. 
Thorneway, Brueton, as fine a gentleman as there is in the world, sir,— 
no nonsense about him,—Brueton thought you’d proposed to Velce.” 

“Qh, this is awful !’ exclaimed Thorneway. 

“Tt isn’t the worst,” said the major. “ Velce thought you’d asked 
her father. And she was willing ; and so was he.” 

“ But what could I have said, to put either of them under such an 
iaprennicny? Major, I must again declare, on my honor, that I never 

any such intention.” 

“T know it. But I can tell you how it all came about. When I 
found how things were, I went home right off, ing a heart that 
seemed heavy enough to crush the life out of me. Le it won’t do 
either of us any good for me to talk about that day. After I got more 
used to the load, I began thinking about her, and cursing myself for 
thinking of my own troubles first. I heard hard words from the old 
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man and the boys about you, and I couldn’t understand it at all. I 
give you my word that I didn’t change my opinion of you in spite of— 
of——” 


“Major, you’re a noble man,” said Thorneway. 

“T made up my mind there was a mistake somewhere, and it ought 
to be straightened out, and it wasn’t likely to be unless somebody outside 
of the family took hold of it, and that I was the only person who knew 
all the —_— So next day I went over to the bayou again,—went as 
a friend of the family and of a man I believed was being injured.” 

“There’s no one alive I’d rather have act for me in a matter of such 
delicacy,” said Thorneway. 

“Tm glad to hear you say so,” replied the major. It appeared to 
Thorneway that the old hearty tone come back to the major’s voice: 
all he had previously said seemed to be uttered coldly and under con- 
straint. 

“T asked Brueton,” continued the major, “ what the matter was, 
and he opened furiously upon you at once. I kept at him for particu- 
lars, and he said you’d proposed to Velce the morning before you went 
away,—proposed while you were out on the bayou with her in the boat, 
—_ then you'd gone without saying anything.” 

“ a 

“T know you didn’t,” said the major. “T’ll explain his mistake 
pretty soon. Then I went to Velce. I reminded her how I’d been a 
second father to her when she was a baby, and I told her I wanted to 

_ be a second father to her all her life—father, and nothing else. Right 
away she threw her arms around my neck and——” 

“ Well?” said Thorneway, for the major had paused, and showed no 
sign of resuming. 

“Well, I didn’t forget what I’d just said to her. I’m aman of 
my word, sir. Then I begged her to tell me what was the matter. I 
found out that she thought you had asked her father for her and that 
he had said yes; and she didn’t object, and was very happy about it, 
until you didn’t come back.” 

“ But what did I say to either of them, to cause such a horrible pair 
of mistakes ?” 

“Nothing; but it all came about honestly. I'll get back to it 
pretty soon. Neither of them would have felt so bad if they’d got any 
word from you ; but not a word did they get.” 

“ Why, I wrote Brueton from New River: you were sitting by me 
at the time. I gave the letter to the man who took your horse and 
buggy back to your farm: you must have seen me do it.” 

“Yes, and the fellow got drunk on the way ; he forgot to go to the 
bayou, and he waited afterwards until two days ago, to find somebody 
who was going that way to whom he could give it. He handed it to 
me at New River day before yesterday. It’s in my pocket: I’ll give it 
to you as soon as we reach a light.” 

Heavens !”” exclaimed Thorneway. 

“ Well, perhaps ’twas for the best,” said the major. “I didn’t know 
what you’d said in it, but I was able to say that you had written them, 
that I saw you do it, and that there was a letter astray somewhere.” 
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“Bless you, major!” said Thorneway, fervently. “I repeat that 
there’s no man alive whom I’d rather have act for me in a matter of 
such delicacy.” 

“T hope you'll stick to that,” said the major, “on account of what 
happened next.” 

“ What was that?” 

“T thought to myself, what would I do if a lady were in love with 
me, and thought I loved her, no matter how it came about, and I 
found it out? I said to myself that I’d rather die than have her find 
she was mistaken. Then I said to myself that you were a gentleman, 
—I’d no right to think you any less a gentleman than I,—and that you 
would feel just as I did about such an affair.” 

“Thank you, major. Go on.” tari 

“T told her,” said the major, speaking apparently with some effort, 
“that there was an awful mistake somewhere, for I knew you’d written 
when you suddenly made up your mind to go North. And,” continued 
the major, his voice changing strangely, “I told her that I knew, of 
my own knowledge, that your heart was bound up in her, that you 
thought of nothing else, that you’d sent her a lot of handsome presents 
by me, which I would have brought over that day if I hadn’t been a 
little uncertain as to where I was going when I left home. And I told 
her you would be back in a very Ee ays.” 

“ You—said—all—that?” gasped Thorneway: he had already 
stopped and seized the major’s arm. 

“T did. You don’t mean to back out of it, sir, do you?” 

“ Major,” said Thorneway, very slowly, “ you just did me the honor 
to say you couldn’t think me any less a gentleman than yourself. I 
don’t propose to forfeit your very complimentary opinion.” 

The major sighed, whether in relief or for sorrow he could not have 
told. The walk was resumed, and the major continued : 

“There were no pale cheeks after that. In a few minutes I told 
her father that I knew you’d written him and there was a letter astray 
somewhere. Then I jumped on my horse, galloped over to my place, 
and hurried back with the things that—that——’” . 

“ Major !” exclaimed Thorneway, “ I’m a thief, and you’re a saint.” 

The major did not deny either statement, but it seemed a long time 
before he continued : . 

“?Twas worth a heart-break to see that dear girl look at those 
things. When I saw how they pleased her, I determined she should 
get all the happiness out of them she could: so I told her just how you 
had selected each one, and how many things you pushed aside in the 
stores, as not good enough for her. There never was a happier girl in 
the world than Velce that afternoon. I’ll never forget it.” 

“Great heavens, man!” said Thorneway, “I shouldn’t think you 
could. Don’t think me a stone, I beg of you, because I am listening 
so calmly to this extraordinary—what shall I call it? But that pro- 
posal,—excuse me for going back to it,—how did it happen ?” 

“ As nearly as I could make out,” said the major, “you and Velce 
were out in the boat the morning before you came away, and Brueton, 
who happened to be in sight, had got a notion in. some way that you 
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weren’t unfavorably disposed towards each other. He said you came 
up to the house like a pair of lovers,—he explained all this to me, to 
his best friend, you know, in confidence, for he was so happy, after the 
trouble was over, that he had to bubble over to somebody,—you came 
up like a pair of lovers, and Velce made him understand that you 
wanted to stay at the bayou for life. He’s very proud of her for the 
delicate way in which she put it.” 

“H’m! that was the reason he gave me both hands so heartily. I 
supposed he was merely helping her carry out a joke which she had 
proposed as we walked up. But she?” 

“Her father talked and acted in such ‘a way—believing what he 
did—that she supposed you had asked him for her. The boys believed 
it ; all the servants came to understand it; and all the county knows 
it by this time. The mistake must never be explained to either of 
them ; but of course I don’t need to tell you that.” 4a? 

“T understand. Major, how can I ever express my admiration for 
your delicacy and tact in this matter?” 

“By making her the happiest woman in the world. Don’t you 
dare to think, sir, that you’re going to sacrifice yourself, that she’s not 
worthy of you, or any such thing. I know some of the ladies with 
whom you’re acquainted,—I’m indebted to you for the honor,—but 
not one of them is Velce’s superior. She is fit to adorn any station or 
home, even if she was brought up on a backwoods bayou and doesn’t 
know some things that she’s never needed to know.” 

“ Major,” said Thorneway, “ you’ve proved yourself immeasurably 
above me in some respects, but regarding Velce you can’t possibly hold 
her abilities in higher esteem than I. -And all who know me shall 
honor her as Paul Thorneway’s wife.” 

“When ?” asked the major. “ Long engagements are unfashionable 
in our country.” 

“When she will!” said Thorneway. “TI shall return to the bayou 
at once, and make all clear that may yet be understood. You will go 
with me?” 

“ Excuse me,” said the major. 

“T am a brute!” exclaimed Thorneway. “ But you will at least 
accept the hospitalities of my home while you remain in the city? You 
are not going to cut my acquaintance, major, because—because of a 
girl’s fancy ?” 

“No, not that ; but—don’t ask me to make any promises of any 
kind. I’m fit company for no one but myself at present.” 

The two men separated as coolly as a couple of chance acquaint- 
ances. Thorneway again returned to his home, and found his sister just 
starting to the reception. He told her the whole story, confessing the 
heartaches that he had not been able to escape in spite of great caution, 
and he beheld the most amazed young woman that New York held 
on that particular night. She approved of his resolution ; she prom- 


ised to prepare society in all possible ways for her ee sister-in- 


law. But her most emphatic expression regarding the whole affair 
was,— 
“The poor major !” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


TuHE senior Thorneway, to whom life had long ceased to be any- 
thing but an opportunity to acquire real estate, was quite willing that 
his son should make another attempt to secure the Billbridge tract : so 
Paul was soon on his way to the Southwest again. The journey prom- 
ised to be long, yet there would be none too much time in which to 
adjust himself mentally to his new relations. 

So Velce was his! At last he dared think of her without putti 
bounds to his imagination or fearing the results. How foolish he had 
been ever to doubt her fitness for any station in life in which he could 
place her! Of all that he had attempted to criticise in her character 
and manner, what was there that change of environment would not 
instantly change? 

As to himself, was he prepared to give as well as to receive? Was 
he worthy of the great fortune that love had given him? Was he not 
guilty of all the faults with which he had charged himself while at- 
tempting to divert Velce’s interest from him? and could he expect to 
retain the love that was offered him if he remained absorbed in busi- 
ness, suspicious of humanity, and measuring all things by the standard 
of the dollar? 

Could he dare ask Velce to leave permanently her father and her 
old home? If not, could he ‘be equal to the sacrifices necessary should 
he attempt to spend much of his time at Brueton’s Bayou? He could 
not marry a woman whose family he would be unwilling to regard as 
his own; but how would Hurk and Rote appear in the Thorneway 
drawing-room or at his club? 

Would he ever again be able to look the major in the face? In 
the darkness and amazement of the preceding night he had not fully 
realized the self-sacrifice and nobility of the man, deeply impressed 
though he had been; now the major’s character seemed to him grand 
ae expression,—so grand that his own appeared petty and mean 

ide it. 

Would Velce ever learn how the man she loved had been hurried 
back to her? He prayed that she might not. The major would never 
tell ; but Wike—the colored race were as communicative as they were 
affectionate. If money could keep the old man quiet, his tongue should 
be in golden chains for the remainder of his life What a comical 
figure the old fellow presented, to be sure, yet how sound his heart 
was ! 

These thoughts and many others equally short and disconnected 
chased one another through the young man’s mind during the first day 
of his journey ; but as time and train hurried on he to wonder 
how Velce would meet him,—where she would be when he reached the 
bayou,—whether she would be expecting him, or whether his sudden 
appearance would be startling enough to discompose her. Would she 
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be shy,—she who had always been so fearless and free? Quite pos- 
sibly : woman’s nature was full of strange contradictions. He 

to encourage hopes which a few days before he would have laughed 
at,—to stimulate sentiments that took possession of him with such 
rapidity that, self-contained man of the world though he was, he occa- 
sionally hid his face, lest his fellow-passengers should perceive the 
thoughts which he felt sure must be visible to every one who might 
look upon him. 

He left the train at New River, within a mile of the Billbridge 
estate and its pleasing promise of profit, but he had not the faintest 
desire to look again at any of its great trees or add to his collection of 
samples of the ores that cropped out of some of its ledges. ‘The land- 
lora of the apology for a hotel at which he had previously stopped told 
of a man, then at New River, who had recently come from Prewitt’s ; 
but ‘fhorneway did not even seek him out and make inquiries about 
the person who aspersed the Billbridge title. He had but one desire at 
New River: it was to get away as soon as possible. 

He made haste to seek a conveyance. The natives were leisurely 
and uncertain, so again he bought a horse. This time, however, he did 
not content himself with one that was merely good enough to saunter 
over country roads. The horse on which he left the village was one 
which he would not be ashamed to show to his prospective father-in- 
law, and he got him of a man reluctant to sell by offering nearly twice 
his market value. 

How long the road to the bayou seemed that afternoon! It was not 
so long when he and the major traversed it together, not so many days 
before. Was it possible that he, in the exaltation of mind that makes 
a man oblivious to the minor affairs of life,—was it possible that he had 
strayed from the proper road? A blunder like that he had made a few 
weeks before would place a whole night between him and the bayou. 
Dreadful thought ! 

How much longer must the unending procession of trees continue? 
Would that there were houses, cross-roads, finger-boards,—anything by 
which the shortening of distance might be measured! His horse was 
certainly galloping rapidly, yet-—— 

Suddenly he heard a sound that sent all his heart’s blood into his 
cheeks and made him want to shout with delight; yet it was the most 
unromantic noise in the world,—only the tin horn that hung at the 
Bruetons’ kitchen door. It was sounding the supper-call, to bring 
father and sons from the fields. 

Then Velce was alone ! 

He touched his horse with the whip, and the animal quickened his 

, dashed between the well-remembered gate-posts, along the road- 
way between the shimmering walls of corn, through the orchard, up to 

the house, around to the piazza. There was a flutter of reddish-brown 
calico, a face whose glad surprise was to be remembered throughout 
eternity, a leap from the horse to the ground, a spring from.the piazza, 
a joyous cry, and Velce was in her lover’s arms,—arms that seemed 
unwilling ever to release her. 


What they two said to each other need not be repeated: there are 
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conversations interesting beyond compare to two le that sound 
inexpressibly silly to a third. The young people ps ed as if there 
were no other faces in the world worth gazing upon; yet when the 
footfall ‘of a horse not Thorneway’s attracted their attention they saw 
another face, such as was as worthy of regard as any on earth,—the 
face of a father rejoicing in his daughter’s first love. 


The wedding, which is the customary signal for a story to close, did 
not take place until nearly a year after, Fay sata informed Velce 
that he would need that time to outgrow business habits and compli- 
cations sufficiently to give his wife the degree of companionship which 
she still insisted a married woman had the right to demand. To kee 
his daughter from pining as he had seen other girls do when itr. 
from their sweethearts, Brueton took her to Europe during the year, 
and brought her back in form to which critical Kate Thorneway could 
take no exception whatever. There was no bride’s mother to drop a 
tear at the wedding, but outside a window of the parlor at Brueton’s 
Bayou, where the ceremony took place, a careful observer might have 
seen an old colored man whose eyes were so affected during the service 
that he had to hide his face; yet when the dancing which followed 
the wedding began, the same old colored man might have been seen be- 
hind the house indulging in saltatory agility quite unusual for a man of 
his years. 

The major did not attend the wedding. He secluded himself, a 
great deal of the time, from local society, but continued to make visits 
to New York, from which the natives assumed that he and Thorneway 
were mutually devising some vast real-estate speculation, and great was 
the rise of local valuations in consequence. One result of his visits to 
New York was the following letter, which Thorneway received while 
on a long wedding-tour : 


“My DEAR BROTHER: 

“T beg that you will shorten your trip sufficiently to attend my 
wedding, which will be on the 25th prox. 

“Tt is all the major’s fault. I was dreadfully sorry for him when 
I learned what he had lost, and, as you were the gainer, I did all in m 
power to keep him from feeling hard towards you. I never in my life 
was more surprised than when he pees but to decline him was not 
to be thought of: no woman who knows the world would have risked 
losing such a fine fellow. I don’t feel bad in the least at the idea of 
becoming a planter’s wife: after all, farmers are real-estate people, just 
like Thorneway & Son. 

“The affair has amazed father beyond description, but it is doing 
him good : he is learning to talk of something besides property, and is 
showing real fondness for his daughter,—a sensation which to both of 
us is as beneficial as it is new. 

be: —_ to Velce. I’m so glad that she took you instead of the 
major 
+ 
Your loving sister, 
XXXVILII.—42 
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650 BRUETON'S BAYOU. 


So the last mystery and misunderstanding of people living at and 
about Brueton’s Bayou came to an end. Not quite the last, either ; for 
to this day the colored population, like all the whites who knew of the 
incident, wonder what became of Wike during a fortnight’ of the 
summer in which Thorneway first came to the bayou. The old negro 
keeps the secret, by special request ; and the white man who shares it 
has not told it—except to his wife. 
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THE END. 
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